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Verum ergo id eſt, fi quis in colum. aſcendifſet,|. “ 
naturumque mundi & pulchritudinem fiderum | 8 
| perſpexiſſet, inſuavem illam admirationem ei! 
| | fore, que jucundiſſima fuiſſet, ſi aliquem cui 
narraret habuiſſet. Cicer. de Amic. 
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Now in the Preſs, | 


late Right Honourable FOSEP H A DDISON, Eſq; 


in Three Volumes. Conſiſting of ſuch as were never be- 


fore Printed in 12mo.. With ſome Account of the Life 


and Writings of the Author, by Mr. Tickell. 


N. B. Theſe Three Volumes, with the Tatlers, Specla- 
tors, Guardians, Freeholder, and Remarks on ſeveral Parts 
of ay, compleat Mr, Addiſon's Works i in Twelyes, 
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HE Miſcellaneous Works, in Verſe and Proſe, of the 
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To the Right Honourable „ 


um Lord 9. Omer ls 
Baron of Eveſham. 


">>. 5 "A FIRE in owning Ob- | 
ligations which it is 


an n Honour to have received, : 
"= 2 1 but 


OO —y—»— ——-— 2 


Dedication. om. i 
bir ſhould I publiſh any = 
Favours done me by Your 
Lordſhip, I am afraid it 
would look more like Vani- . 
ty, than Gratitude. . 
I had a very early Am 
bition to recommend my 5 
ſelf to Vour Lordfhip's Pa- 
tronage, which yet enereasd 
in me as I travell'd thro' 
the Countries, of which 1 
here give Your: Lordſhip 
ſome Account: For what- 
ever great Impreſſions an 


I 
En- by 


: 


Z Nada = 

"A gl zaman muſt have of 

5 Your Lordſhip, they who 
have been converſant fe 
broad will find them ſtill! 

| improved. Ir cannot but 

be obvious to them, that ; 

2 Wer ſee Your Lord | 


po. meet with very 8 of 
Your Well-wiſhers at Paris 
or at Rome. And I could 
not but obſerve, when l paſ- 
E through moſt of the Pro- 
reſtanr Governments in Em 
oh A 3 W 
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ſenſible 


 Bedication © 


rope, that their Hopes or 


Fears for the Common Cauſe 


roſe or fell with Your Lord- 


ſhip's Intereſt and Authority 
in England. 


I here prefent Your 


Lordſhip with the Remarks 
that I made in a Part of 
theſe my Travels; wherein, 


_ notwithſtanding the Variety 


of the Subject, 1 am very | 
that I offer no- 


thing New to Your Lord- 
up, and can have no other 


Def ign 


Y E 


Prone 
z 


T 
1 


Deſign in this Addreſs, than 


to declare that I am, 
1 My LORD, 


wur Lordſhip's moſt 0bliged, and | 


5 4 moſ? Obedient Humble Servant, 


. Deiicatin. 
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1 Abplsox. 
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ry - Place in the World where. 
188 a Man may travel with 
Dn SO greater Pleaſure and Ad- 
EIN vantage than in Italy. One 
finds ſomething more particular in the 
Face of the Country, and more aſtontfh- 
ing in the Works of Nature, than can 
be met with in any other Part of Ru- 
rope. It is the great School r Mu 
and Painting, and contains in it 
ali the nobleſi Productions of Statua- 
ry and Architecture both. Ancient and 
Modern. It ahoundit with Cabinets : 
F Curioſities, and vaſt Collectiour 
of all kinds of Antiquities, No - 
cher Country in the World bas ſuch 
4 Variety e, Governments, that are 
/o different in their Conflitutions and 
fo refined in their da There 
15 i free any Part __ the Nation that ; 
Ar | 
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is not Famous in Hiſtory, nor ſo much 
as a Mountain or River that has not 
been the Scene of ſome extraordinary 
A . 
A there are few Men that have 
Talents or Opportunities for exami- 
ning fo copious a Subject, one may ob-. 
ſerve among thoſe who have written. 
0x Italy, that different Authors have 
ſucceeded beſt on different ſorts of Cu- 
rioſitiec. Some have been more parti- 
cular in their Accounts of Pictures, 
Statues and Buildings; ſome have. 

ſearch'd into Libraries, Cabinets of 
Rarities, and Collections of Medal; 
as others have been wholly taken up 
with Inſtriptions, Ruins and An- 
Fiquities. Among the Authors of 
our ore County, we are obliged. 
to the, Biſhop of Salisbury, for his 
maſterly and uncommon Obſervations. 
on the Religion aud Governments. of 
Italy: Laſſels may be u/eful in giving 
us the Names of ſuch Writers as have 


treated of the ſeveral States through 


which he paſs'd: Mr. Ray is to. be da. 
lud for his Obſervations on the natu- 
a . rat 


. 


PREFACE 


ral Productions of the Place. Monſieur 
Miſſon has wrote a more correct Ace- 


count of Italy in general than any be- 


fore him, as he Fug Excells 


in the Plan of the Country, which he 


has given us in true and lively Co- 


. There are ſtill. ſeveral of theſe To- 


picks that are far from being exhauſt 
ed, as'there are many new Subjects 


that a Traveller may find to employ 
bimſelf upon. For my own part, as. 
1 have taken Notice of ſeveral Places 


and Antiquities that no Body elſe has 
oben of, fo, I think, I have mention 


ed but few Things in common with 0- 


ther, that are not either ſet in a new 


Light, or accompany'd with different 
Reflections. I have taken care par 


ticularly to conſider. the ſeveral Paſ< 


ſages of the Ancient Poets, which 
have any * Relation to the Places or 


_ Curioſities that I met with ; For be- 


fore J entered on my Voyage I took 


care to refreſh my Memory among the 


Claſſic Authors, and to make ſuch 
Colleetzons out of them as I might af 
ov wh terwards 


PREFACE. 
terwards have Occaſion for. I muſt: 
confeſs 16 was not one of the leaft 


Entertainments that I net with in 


Travelling, to examine theſe _ ſeve-. 
ral Deſcriptions, as it were, 3 
the Spot, and to compare the | 
tural Face of the Oy with the. 
Landskips that the Poets have given 
280 However, to avoid the Con- 
7 that might ariſe from a Multi- 
rude of Quotations, I pave only cited 
ſuch Verſes as have given us ſome I. 
rage of the Place, or that baue ſome 
thing elſe beſides the bare qe ou it 
Fa rem Foe." 0 
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n N the Twelftt.of eee e 
II L ſet ous from Marſeilles to Geog | 

ia a Tartane, and arrived late a a4 
fall Feuch Port called Caſfs, where 
the next Morning we were not a 


little furprized to ſee the Mountains 


about the Town covered with green Olive: tres 7 4 


or laid out in vie Gardens, which' gave us a: 

ok V GE fing Profpetts, even in the 
ter. he 1b moſt uneultivated of them 

2 abundance of fweet Plants, as Wild- | 
Tizae, Lavender, Roſemary, Balme and Mirtle. 
We Fre here ſhown: at a. diſtance the Deſarts, + 
have been rendered ſo famous by the Pe- 

nance of Mary Magdalene, who, after het Arri- 
val. with. Lazar and Foſeph of. Arimathea at 


Marſeilles, is ſaid to have eye ma the reſt of 
TISSUE hep 
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14 Monaco, Genoa, &c. © 
her Life among theſe ſolitary Rocks and Mouns 


tains. It is ſo romantic a Scene, that it has al- 


ways probably given occaſion to ſach chimerical 
Relations; fof it is perhaps of this Place that 
Clandian ſpeaks, in the following Deſeription. 


Eſt locus extremum pandit qua Gallia littus 


Oceant pretentus aquis, qua fertur Ulyſſes 
Sanguine libato populum moviſſe Silentiin, 
Illic Umbrarum tenui ſtridore volan tum 
FHlebilis auditur queſtus; ſimulachra coloni 


Pallida defunctaſque vident migrare figuras, &c. 


| . G. I. 
A Place there lies on Gallia's utmoſt Bounds; 


Where riſing Seas inſult the Frontier Grounds. 
Ulyſſes here the Blood of Victims ſhed, 
And rais'd the pale Aſſembly of the Dead: 


Oft in the Winds is heard a plaintive Sound 


Of melancholy Ghoſts that hover round 


Thin airy Shapes, that o'er the Furrows riſe, x 
(A dreadful Scene!) and skim before his Eyes. 9 


1 know there is nothing more undetermined 
among the Learned than the, Voyage of Ulyſſes; - 
ſome confining it to the Mediterranean, others 
extending it to the £ eat Ocean, and others aſcri- 

of the Poet's own, 2 1 


The.lab'ring Plow-man oft with Horror ſpies | . | 


bing it to a World of the Poet's ow; 
tho* his Converſations with the Dead are gene 


£ 
f 
* 


ly ſuppoſed to haye been in the Narbn Ga. 
Incultos adiit Leſtrigonas Antiphatenque, K.. 


2 hc ſex noſtras interſunt cognita terras, 


ala ſive novum dedit his Erroribus' Orbem. 
0 es a e 20 ene 
0 nn... m 
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Monaco, Gena, &. „ 
Uncertain whether, by the Winds convey d, 
On real Seas to real Shores he ſtray dj 
Or, by the Fable driv'n from Coaſt to Coaſt, 
In new Imaginary Worlds was loſt. 


The next Day we again ſet Sail, and made the 
beſt of our way till we were forced, by contrary 
Winds, into St. Remo, a very pretty Low in 
the Genoeſe Dominions. The Front to the Sea is 
not large, but there are a great many Houſes be- 
hind it, built up the Side of the Mountain, to 
avoid the Winds and Vapours that come frem 
Sea. We here ſaw ſeveral Perſons that in the 


midſt of December had nothing over their Shoul- 


ders but their Shirts, without complaining of the 

Cold. It is certainly very lucky for the poorer 

ſort, to be born in a Place that is free from the 
reateſt Inconvenience, to which thoſe of our 


orthern Nations are ſubject; and indeed, with- | 


out this natural. Benefit of their Climates, the ex- 
tream Miſery and Poverty that are in moſt of the 
Italian Governments. would be infupportable. 
There are at St. Remo many Plantations of Palm 


trees, that do not grow in other Parts of 1zaly. 


We failed from hence directly for Genoa, and 
had a fair Wind that carried us into the middle of 


the Gulph, which is very remarkable: for Tem- 


be the Cauſe of the other, whether it be that the. 


peſts and Scarcity of Fiſh.. It is probable "tre, 
Fiſher-men cannot employ their Art with 


much Sueceſs in ſo troubled a Sea, or that the Fiſh _ 


do not care for inhabiting ſuch ſtormy Waters: 
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16 Mohaco; vs . 


While black with Storms the ruffled Ocean rolls, 


And from the F iner vt defends ner Fi inny Sholes. 


We were ' forchd! to He in it two Days, and- _— 
Captain thought his Ship in ſo eat Danger 

he fell upon his Knees and confeſs'd MF to to 4 
Capuchin who was on Board with us. But at 
laſt,” taking the Advantage of a Sſde wind, we 


| wete driven back m a few Hours time as far as 


Monaco. Lucan has given us a Deſcription of the 
Harbour that we found fo yery welcome to us, 


after the great Danger we had eſcaped, 1 


7 
#/ % Y 


| hows fab Herenleo url: nomine Portar 


5 rape cava pelagus: non Corus in 
Ju; haber aut Zepbyrus: Solus ſua littora rler i 
Circius, & tld prohibet flatione Monæci. Lib. 1. 


The winir Rocks 2 Za Harbour frame, | 
Fhat from the great Alcides takes its Name: © 1 
Fenc'd to the Weſt and to the North it lies; 
But when the Winds in Southern Quarters riſe, 


Ships, from their Anchors torn, become their fport, ; 


And fudden Tempeſts rage within the 1 
On e Promontory where'the Town of 2 ö 


naco now ſfands, was + Mt gh the Temple of 
| yas Monacus, which 225 gives the 1 to 


this ſmall Principality. 


endens. 


There are but three Towns i in the Dominions, 
of the Le” of Monaco. The chief of yy is 
as date 


R 
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Monaco, Genoa, &c. 17 
s, fituate on a Rock which runs out into the Sea, 
. and is well fortified by Nature. Tt was formerly 
under the Protection of, the Spaniard, but not 
ur many Years ſince drove out the Spaniſb Gatriſon, 

at and received a French one, which conſiſts at pre- 

a 

at 


ſent of five hundred Men, paid and officer d by 
; the French King. The Officer who ſhowed the 
rs | the Palace told me, with a great deal of Gravity, 
8 that his Maſter and the King of France, amidſt 
je all the Confuſions of Europe, had ever been good 
9„ Friends and Allies. The Palace, has  handlome ' 
Apartments, that are many of them hung with 
Pictures of the reigning Beauties in the Court of 
France. . But the beſt of the Furniture was at 
Rame, where the Prince of Monaco reſided at that 
bf time Ambaſſador. We here took a little Boat to 
21 creep along the Sea-ſhore as far as Genoa; but at 
: Savona, finding the Sea too rough, we were for- 
4 ced to W. beſt of our Way by Land, over 
2 very rugged Mountains and Precipices; For this 
Road is much more difficult than , that over 
n, nn os al) foto i 
The Genoeſe are eſteemed extremely Cunning, 
Induftrious, and tnur'd to Hardſhip above the reſt 
* of the Italians; which was likewiſe the Character 
? of the old Ligarians.. And indeed it is no won= 
R der, while the Barrenneſs of their Country con- I 
* tinues, that the Manners of the Inbabitants do 
75 not change: Since there is nothing makes Men | 
a | fharper, and ſets their Hands and Wits more at 
work, than Want. The Falian Proveth fays of 
2 the Genoeſe, that they have a Sea Without Fibu, 5 
Land without Trees, and Men: without Fai tn. 
The Character the Latin Poets have given of them 
ia not much different. 
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18 Monaco, Genoa, &c. 


Aſuetumque malo Ligurem. YR G. 2 
The hard Ligarians, a laborious kind. | 

| —Pernis Ligur. (3) Sil. It Et: 8. 
Fullaces Ligares. „„ l Eid. 12. 


p & bellator filius Auni 


aud Liguruns eætremus, dum N ara fine 
bant. 15 | ZEn. 1 L. 


Vet, like a true E born to cheat, 
(At leaſt whilſt Fortune fwwopr d his Deceit. 5 


Pane Ligur, fruſtraque animis elate ſuperbis, | 
Nequicquam patrias ena Lubricus artet. 


Vain Fool and Coward, cries the lofty Maid. - 
Caught in the Train which thou thy ſelf haft laid, 
On others practiſe thy Ligurian Arts; 

Thin Stratagems, and Tricks of little Hearts 
Are loſt on me; nor ſhalt thou ſafe retire, 


9 


With yaunting Lies to thy fallacious Sire. boa. 


There are a reat many beautiful Palaces ſtand- 
ing along the Sea-ſhore on both ſides of Genoa, 
which make the Town appear much longer than 
it is, to thoſe that fail by it. The Cit it ſelf 
makes the nobleſt Show of any in the World. 
The Houſes. are molt of them painted on the 
Outſi de; ſo that they look extreamly gay and live- 
| „ beſides that they are eſteemed the higheſt" in 
rope, and ſtand very thick together. The New 


Street is a double Range of Palaces from one end 


to the other, built with an excellent Fancy, and 


fit 1 the greateſt Princes to inhabit. I cannot 
| | | however 


be- 


" Monaco, Genoa, &c. 19 
however be reconciled to their manner of Paint- 
ing ſeveral of the Genoeſe Houſes. Figures, Per- 
ſpectives, or Pieces of Hiſtory are certainly very. 


ornamental, as they are drawn on many of the 


Walls, that would otherwiſe look too naked and 
uniform without them: But inſtead of theſe, one 
often ſees the Front of a Palace covered with 


painted Pillars of different Orders. If theſe were 
o many true Columns cf Marble, ſet in their 


proper Architecture, they would certainly very 
much adorn the Places where they ſtand, but as, 
they are now, they only ſhew us that there is 
fomething wanting, and that the Palace, which 
without theſe counterfeit Pillars would be beauti- 
ful in its kind, might have been more perfect by 
the Addition of ſuch as are real. The Front of 
the Villa Imperiale, at a Mile diftance from Ge- 


noa, without any thing of this Paint upon it, con- 


fiſts of a Doric and Corinthian Row ok Pillars, 
and is much the handſomeſt of any I there ſaw. 
The Duke of Doria's Palace has the beft Outſide 
of any in Genoa, as that of Duraxxo is the beſt 
furniſhed within. There is one Room in the firſt, 
that is hung with Tapeſtry, in which are wrought 


the Figures of the great Perſons that the Family 


has produced ; as perhaps there is no Houſe'in 
Europe that can ſhow a longer Line of Heroes, 
that have ſtill acted for the Good of their Country. 
Andrew Doria has a Statue erected to him at the 


Entrance of the Doge's Palace, with the glorious 
_ Title of Deliverer of the Common- wealth; and 


one of his Family another, that calls him its Pre- 


ſerver. In the Doge's Palace, are the Rooms, 
where the great and little Council with the two 
Wolleges hold their Aſſemblies; bat as the State 


of 
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20 JAMonaco, Genoa, &c. E 
of Genoa is very poor, tho? ſeveral of its Members 
are extreamly rich, ſo one may obſerve infinitely; 
more Splendor and Magnificence m-. particular: 
Perſons Houſes, than in thoſe that belong to the 
Publick. But. we find in moſt of the States of 
5 that the People ſhow the greateſt Marks. 
of Poverty, where the Governors live in the 
greateſt Maghificence. .The Churches are very 
fine, particularly that of the Annunciation, which, 
looks wonderfully beautiful in the Infide, all but 
one Corner of it being covered with Statues, 
_ Gilding and Paint. A Man would expect, in ſo 
very ancient a Town of Italy, to find ſome con- 
 fiderable Antiquities ; but Ml they have to ſhow 
of this nature is. an old Roftrum of a Roman 
Ship, that ſtands over the Door of their Arſenal. 
It is not above a Foot long, and perhaps would 
never have been thought the Beak of a Ship, had 
not it been found in ſo probable a Place as the 
Havyen. It is all of Iron, faſhioned at the End like 
2 Boar's Head; as I have ſeen it repreſented on 
Medals, and on the Columna Roſtrata in Rome. 
I ſaw at Genuoa Signior Miccoui' s famous Colle- 
Etion of Shells, which, as Father Buonuani the Je- 
ſuite has ſince told me, is one of the beſt in Italy. 
I know nothing more remarkable, in the Govern- 
ment of Genos, than the Bank of St. George, 
made up of ſuch Branches of the Reyenues, as 
have been Jet: apart, and appropriated to the diſ- 
charging of ſeveral Sums, that have been bor- 
rowed from private Perſons, during the Exigen- 
cies of the Common-wealth. - Whatever Incon- 
veniences the. State has laboured under, they have 
never entertained-a Thought of violating the Pub: 
lick Credit, or of alienating any Part of the 
We.” 5 | Revenues. 
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Revenues to other Uſes, than to what they have 
deen thus aſſigned. The Adminiſtration of this 
Bank is for Life, and partly in the Hands of the 

_ chief Citizens, which gives them a great Autho- 
tity in the State, and à powerful Influence over 
the common People. This Bank is generally 
thought the greateſt Load on the Genoeſe, and the 
Managers of it have been repreſentedas a ſecond - 
kind of Senate, that break the: Uniformity of G 
vernment, and deſtroy, M fome meaſure, the Fun- 
damental Conſtitution of the State. It is, hows 
ever, very certain, that the People reap no ſmall. 
Advantages from it, as it diſtributes the Power 
among more particular Members of the Repub» 
lick, and gives the Commons a Figure: So that 
it is no ſmall Check upon the Ariſtocracy, and 
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4 may be one Reaſon why the Genoeſe Senate car- 
4 ries it with greater Moderation towards their 
8 Subjects, than the Venetian. © © 
e It would have been well for the Republick of 
a Genoa, if the had follow'd the Example of her 
. Siſter of Vente, in not permitting her Nobles to 
make any purchaſe of Lands or Houſes in the Do- 
— minions of a Foreign Prince. For at preſent the 
5 Greateſt, among the Genoeſe, are in part Sub- 
- jects to the Monarchy of Spain, by reaſon of 
* weir Eſtates that lye in the Kingdom of Naples, 
$ The Spaniards tax them very high upon occaſion, 
. and are ſo ſenſible of the Advantage this gives 
— them over the Republick, that they will not uffer | 
- | a Neapolitan to buy the Lands of a Gexeeſe, who 
. muſt find a Purchaſer among his own Country- 
2 men, if he has a Mind to ſell. For this reaſon, 
'F, aß well as on account of the great Sums © 


Money whieh the Spaniard owes the Genoeſe, 


* they 
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they-are under {Neceſſity at preſent, of being in 
the Intereſt of | 

continue ſo, tho? all the other States of Italy 
entered into a ap, againſt them. Genoa is not 
yet ſecure from a Bombardment, tho! it is not ſo 
. expoſed as formerly; for, ſince the Inſult of the 
French, they have built a Mole, with ſome little 
Ports, and have provided themſelves with long 
Guns and Mortars. It is eaſy for thoſe that are 


ſtrong at Sea to bring them to what Terms they 


Pleaſe; for having but very little Arable Land, 
they are forced to fetch all their Corn from Na- 
ples, Sicily, and other Foreign Countries; except 
what comes to them from Lombardy, which pro- 
bably goes another way, whilſt it furniſhes two 

reat Armies with Proviſions. Their Fleet, that 


ormerly gained ſo many Victories over the Sa- 


racens, Piſans, Venetians, Turks and Spaniards, 
that made them Maſters of Crete, Sardinia, Ma- 
jorca, Minorca, Negrepont, Lesbos, Malta, that 
ſettled them in Scio, Smyrna, Achaia, Theodoſia, 


and ſeveral Towns on the Eaſtern Confines of 


Europe, is now reduc'd to fix Gallies. When 


they had made an Addition of but four new ones, 


the King of Fraxce ſent his Orders to ſuppreſs 
them, telling the Republick at the ſame time, that 
he knew very well how. many they had Occaſion 
for. This little Fleet ſerves only to fetch them 
Wine and Corn, and to give their Ladies an Air- 
ing in the Summer-ſeaſon. The Republick of 
Genoa has a Crown and Scepter for its Doge, 


by reaſon of their Conqueſt of Corſica, where 
there was formerly a Saracen King. This indeed 


» 


gives their Ambaſladors a more honourable Re- 
ception at ſome Courts, but, at the ſame time, 
| EE may 


he French, and would probably 
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may teach their People to have a mean Notion of” | 


their own Form of Government, and is a tacit 
Acknowledgment that Monarchy is the more ho- 
nourable. The old Romans on the contrary, 
nade uſe of a very barbarous kind of Politicks to 


inſpire their People with a Contempt of Kings, 
whom they treated with Infamy, and dragged at 


the Wheels of their triumphal Chariots. 
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RO M Genoa we took Chaiſe for 
Milan, and by the way ſtopped. at 
Pavia, that was once the Metropo- 
lis of a Kingdom, but is at preſent 
= a poor Town. We here ſaw the 
Convent of Auſtin Monks, who a- 
bout three Years ago pretended to have found Z 
out the Body of the Saint, that gives the 7 
Name to their Order. King Luitpraud, whoſe | 
Aſhes are in the ſame Church, brought hither the 
Corps, and was very induſtrious to conceal it, 
leſt it might be abuſed by the barbarous Nations, 
Which at that time ravaged Italy. One would there- | 
fore rather wonder that it has not been found out 
much earlier, than that it is diſcovered at laſt. T he ; 
Fathers however do not yet find their Account 
in the Diſcovery they have made; for there are 
Canons Regular, who have half the fame Church 
in their Hands, that will by no means allow it 


to be the Body of the Saint, nor is it yet recog- 
. | niſed 
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: Pavia, ; Milan, &c. „ 
i ſed by the Pope. The Monks ſay for themſelves, 
That the very Name was written on the Urn where 
where the Aſhes lay, and that in an old Record of 
the Convent, they are ſaid to have been interred 
between the very Wall and the Altar where they 
were taken up. They have already too, as the 
Monks told us, begun to juſtiſie themſelves by 
Miracles. At the Corner of one of the Cloiſters - 
of this Convent are bury'd the Duke of Sf, 
and the Duke of Lorrain, who were both killed 
in the famous Battel of Pavia. Their Monu- 
ment was erected: to them by one Charles Parter, 
an Eccleſiaſtic, as I learned from the Inſcription, 
which I cannot omit tranſcribing, ſince 1 haye 
not ſeen it Printe. 


Capto a Mile Ceſareo Franciſco J. Galloram 


Or Rege in agro Papienſi Anno 1525. 23 Feb. 
at inter alios proceres, qui ex ſuis in prœlio oc- 
o- 


cift ſunt, 'occubuerunt duo illuſtriſſimi primtipes, 
Hanciſcus Dux Lorbaringiæ, et Richardus de It + 
he Poole Auglus Dax Suſfolciæ a Rege Tyrannus Hen. . 


a- VIII. pulſus regno. Quorum corporà hoc in canobio et 
1d ambitu per Annos 57. fine honore' tumulata ſunt. 
he | TandemCarolns Parker a Morley, Richards pri- 
WW | mus conſanguineus, Regno Angliæ a Regina Ehſa- 
he bethd ob Catholicam fidem ejectus, beneficentia ta- 
it, men Philippi Regis Cath. Hiſpauiarum Monarche 
85 Invictiſſimi in Statu Mediolanenſi ſuſtentatus, hos 
= qualecunque monumentum, pro rerum ſuarum te- 
ut nuuitate, chariſſimo propinquo et Illuſtriſſimiſ princi- 
he pibus poſuit, 5. Sept. 1582. et poſt ſuum exilium 23. 
nt majora et 8 commendaans I. or haringi- ” 
re ig. Viator precare Quietem. . 
ch This pretended Duke of Sogn was Sir Richard 
te ik Ae la Poole, Brother to _ ; 


.arl-of Szfolk, wo 
255 Was 


&s Pace. 


: was put to Death by Hemy the Eighth. In his Ba- 
niſhment he took upon him the Title of Duke of 


Suffolk, which had been ſunk in the Family ever 


ſince the Attainder of the Great Duke of Sz/olk 


under the Reign of Henry the Sixth. He-fought 
very bravely in the Battel of Pavia, and was mag- 
nificently Interr'd by the Duke of Bourbon, who, 


tho' an Enemy, aſſiſted at his Funeral in Mourning. 


_ Parker himſelf is bury'd in the ſame Place, with 
following Inſcription. 15 
D. O. M. os 
Carolo Parchero a Morley Anglo ex illaſtriſſi- 
mma clariſſima ſtirpe. Qui Epiſcopus Des, ob fide 


Catholicam adtas in Exilium An. xxxI peregrina- 


tus ab Invictiſſ. Phil. Rege Hiſpan. honeſtiſſimis 


pietatis 21 conſtantiæ præmiis ornatus monitur Au- 


#04 partu Virginis, M. D. C. x1. Men. Septembris. 


In Pavia is an Univerſity: of Seven Colleges, 
one of them called the College of Borromee, 
very large, and neatly built. There is likewiſe a 
Statue in Braſs, of Marcus Autoninus, on Horſe- 
back, which the People of the Place call Charles 
the Fifth, and ſome learned Men Conſtantine 
the Great. | 
Pavia is the Ticiuum of the Ancients, which 
took its Name from the River Ticiuus which runs 
by it, and is now call'd the 7%. This River 
falls into the Po, and is exceffively rapid. Phe 
Biſhop of Salisbury ſays, that he ran down with 
the Stream thirty Miles in an Hour, by the help 
of but one Rower. I do not know therefore 
why Silius Itglicus has repreſented it as ſo very 
gentle and ſtill a River, in the beautiful Deſcrip- 
tion he has given us of it. | | 
| Coruleas 
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Ceraleus Ticinus aquas et Stagn auudeſo 
Perſpicuns ſervat, turbari neſcia, fundo,, 


Ac nitidum viridi lent? trahit amne liquoram; 


Vix oredas labi; ripis tam mitis opacts «. 
Argutos inter (volncrum certamina) cantus | 


 Sonmiferam ducit lucenti gurgite lympham. L. 4. 5 


Smooth and untroubled the Ticiuus flows, 


And through the Chryſtal the Stream ſhining Bot- 


tom ſhows: Prev: > 
Scarce can the Sight diſcover if it moves; 
So wond'rous flow amidſt the ſhady Groves, 
And tuneful Birds that watble on its Sides, 
Within its gloomy Banks the limpid Liquorglides- 


A Poet of another Nation would not have 
_ dwelt ſo long upon the Clearneſs and Tranſpa- 


tency of the Stream, but in Ialy one ſeldom ſees 
a River that is extreamly bright and limpid, moſt 


of them falling down from the Mountains, that 
make their Waters very troubled and muddy, 


whereas the Teſin is only an Outlet of that vaſt 


10e. 5 | | 
13 between Pavia and Milan the Convent 
of Carthufians, which is very ſpacious and beau - 
titul. Their Church is extreamly fine, and curiouſ- 
ly adorned, but of a Gothic Structure. 
could not ſtay long in Milan without goin 
to fee the Great Church that I had heard ſo muc 


of, but was never more deceived in my Expectati- 


on than at my firſt entering: For the Front, which 
was all I had ſeen of the Outſide, is not half fi- 
niſhed, and the Inſide is ſo ſmutted with Duſt, 


and the Smoke of Lamps, that neither the Mar- 


ble, nor the Silver, nor Brafs-Works ſhew them- 
LOTTO EY” -” ſelves 


* which the Iraliaus now call the Lago 
— 
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ſelves to an Advantage. This vaſt Gothic Pile 
of Building is all of Marble, except the Roof, 
Which would have been of the ſame Matter with 
thereſt, had not the, rendered it improper for 
that part of the Building. But for the Reaſon I have 
juſt now mention'd, the Outſide of the Church 
looks much whiter and freſher than the Inſide; 
for where the Marble is fo often waſhed with Rains, 
it preſerves it ſelf more beautiful and unſullyed, 
than in thoſe Parts that are not at all expoſed to the 
Weather. IJ hat Side of the Church indeed, which 
faces; the Pramontane Wind, is much more un- 
ſightly than the reſt, by reaſon of the Duſt and 
Smoke that are driven againſt it. This Profuſi- 
on of Marble, tho' aſtoniſhing to Strangers, is 
not very wonderful in a Country that has ſo ma- 
ny Veins of it within its Bowels. But tho? the 
Stones are cheap, the working of them is very 
expenſive. It is generally ſaid there are eleven thou- 
ſand Statues about the Church, but they reckon 
ito the Account every particular Figure in the 
Hiſtory-pieces, and feveral little Images which 
make up the Equipage of thoſe that are 
larger. There are indecd a great Multitude of 
ſuch as are bigger than the Life: I reckoned a- 
bove two hundred and fifty on the Outſide of the 
Church, tho' I only told three Sides of it; aud 
theſe are not half ſo thick ſet as they intend them. 
The Statues are all of Marble, and generally well 
cut; but the moſt valuable one they have is a 
St. Bartholomew, new-flead, with his Skin hang- 
ing over his Shoulders: It is eſteemed worth its 
weight in Gold : They have inſcribed this Verſe 
on the Pedeſtal, to ſhow the Value they have for 
the Workman © LORD n 405 
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Non me Praxiteles ſed Marcus finxit Agrati. 


Leſt at the Seulptor doubtfully you gueſs, 
Tis Mare Agrati, not Praxiteles. | | 


There is, juſt before the Entrance of the Quire, 


a little Subterraneous Chappel dedicated to St. 
Charles Borromee,. where | ſaw his Body, in E- 
piſcopal Robes, lying upon the Altar in a Shrine 
of Rock-Chryſtal. His Chappel is adorned with 


abundance of Silver Work : He was but two and 
twenty Years old when he was choſen Arch · Biſnop 


of Milan, and forty ſix at his Death; but made ſo 
good uſe of ſo ſhort a time, 


his Memory, which is {till freſh among them. He 


was Canoniſed about a hundred Years ago: and 


indeed if this Honour were due to any Man, I 


think ſuch Publick-ſpirited Virtues may lay a 


juſter Claim to it, than, a,, ſour Retreat from 
Mankind, a fiery Zeal againſt Heterodoxies, a ſet 


of Chimerical Viſions, Oi of Whimfical Penan- 


ces, which are generally the Qualifications of 
Roman Saints. Miracles indeed are required 
of all who aſpire to this Dignity, becauſe they 


fay an Hypocrite may. imitate a Saint in all other 


Particulars, and theſe they attribute in great Num- 
ber to him I am ſpeaking of. His Merit, and the 


Tmportunity of his Countrymen, procured his 


Canonization before the ordinary time; for it is 


the Policy of the Roman Church not to allo w 
this Honour, ordinarily, till fifty Years after the 


Death of the Perfon, who is Candidate for it; in 


which time it may be ſuppoſed that all his Con- 


temporaries will be worn out, who could contra- 
dict a pretended Miracle, or remember any Infir- 


3 » WLi3â) ö 


| y his Works of Cha- 
rity and Munificence, that his Countrymen bleſs 


3 
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. the Intereſ 


"_ 


mity of the Saint. One would wonder that Re- 
man Catholicks, who are for this kind of Wor- 
ſhip, do not generally: addrefs themſelves to the 
Holy Apoſtles, who have a more unqueſtionable 
Rght to the Title of Saints than thoſe of a Mo- 
dern Date; but theſe are at preſent quite out of 
Faſhion in Traly, where there is ſcarce a great 


Town, which does not pay its Devotions, in a 


more particular manner, to ſome one of their 
own —_—_— This renders it very ſuſpicious, that 
of Particular Families, Religions 

Orders, Convents or Churches, have too great 
2 Sway in their Canonizations. - When I was at 
Milan I faw a Bock newly publiſhed, that was 
Dedicated to the preſent Head of the Borromean 
Family, and entitled, A Diſcourſe on the Humi- 
tity of Jeſus Chrift, and of St. Charles Borromee. 
The Great Church of Milan has two noble Pul- 
its of Braſs, eachof them running round a large 


4 - 
— 


gures of the ſame Metal. The Hiſtory of our 
aviour, or rather of the Bleſſed Virgin, for it 
begins with her Birth, and ends with her Coro- 
nation in Heaven, (that of our Saviour coming in 
by way of Epiſode) is finely cut in Marble by 
Andrew Biffy. This Church is very rich in Re- 
licks, vrhich run up as high as Daniel, Jonas and 
Abraham. Among the reſt they ſhow a Fragment 
of our Countryman Becket, as indeed there are 

very few Treaſuries of Relicks in Italy that have 
not a Tooth or a Bone of this Saint. It would 
be endleſs to.count up the Riches of Silver, Gold, 
and Precious Stones, that are amaſs'd together 
in this and ſeveral other Churches of Hay. I 
was told, that in Milan there ate ſixty wg hs 
| 2 Ber 


i 
Pillar, like a Gallery, and on huge Fi- 
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Churches. At the Celeſtines is a Picture in Freſ- 
co of the Marriage of Cana, very much eſteem'd ; 
but the Painter, whether deſignedly or not, has 
put ſix Fingers to the Hand of one of the Figures: 
They ſhow the Gates of a Church that St. Am- 
broſe ſhut againſt the Emperor Theodgſius, as think- 
ing him unfit to affiſt at Divine Service, till he 
had done fome extraordinary Penance for his bar= 
barous Maſſacring the Inhabitants of Theſſalonica. 
That Emperor was however ſo far from being 
diſpleas'd with the Behaviour of the Saint, that 
at his Death he committed to him the Education 


olf his Children. Several have pick'd Splinters of 


Wood out of the Gates fer Relicks. There is a 
little Chappel lately re-edify'd, where the ſame 
Saint baptiz'd St. Auſtin. An Inſeription upon 
the Wall of it ſays, that it was in this Chappel, 
and on this Occaſion, that he firſt ſung his Te De- 
aum, and that his great Convert anfwer'd him 
Verſe by Verſe. In one of the Churches I faw 
a Pulpit and Confeſſional, very finely Inlaid with 
Fan kent ay ſeveral kinds of Marble, by 2 
Father of the 
Religious, who has ſo much Time on his Hands, 
to be able to amuſe himſelf with Works of this 
Nature; and one often finds particular Mem- 
bers of Convents, who have excellent Mechani- 
cal Genius's, and divert themſelves, at leifure 
Hours, with Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, 
Gardening, and ſeveral kinds of Handy crafts. 

Since I have mention'd Confeſſionals, I ſhall 
ſet down here ſome Inſcriptions that I have 
ſieen over them in Roman Catholick Countries 


of Women, eighty of Men, and two hundred 


onvent. It is very lucky fora _ 
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which are all Texts of Scripture, and regard 
either the Penitent or the Father Abi. Oftende 
Te ad Sacerdotem -———— Ne, taceat pupilla oculi 
Tut — Tho ad. patrem meum & dicam, Pa- 
ter peccavi Holuta erunt in Cœlis 
Redi Anima mea in Requiem tuam Fade, & 
ue elcinceps pecca Qui vos audit, me audit 
Venite ad me omnes qui fatigati eſtis & onora- 
77 Corripiet me juſtus in miſericordid — 
Hide fi via Iuiquitatis in me eſt, & deduc me in 
vid eternd——Us audiret gemitus compeditorum. 
I ſaw the Amͤroſian Library, where, to ſhow the 
Italian Genius, they. have ſpent more Money on 
Pictures than on Books. Among the Heads of 
ſeveral learned Men, I met with no Ezgliſhyyan, 
except Biſnop Fiſher, whom Henry the Eighth 
put to Death for not owning his Supremacy. 
Books are indeed the leaſt Part of the Furniture 
that one ordinarily goes to ſee in an Iralian Li- 
brary, which they generally ſet off with Pictures, 
Statues, and other Ornaments, where they can 


afford them, after the Example of. the old Greeks 
and Romans. | 


_ _— —— Plena omnia gypſo 
0 Hryſippi iudenias: nam perfectiſſimus horum 
Si quis Ariſtotelem ſimilem vel Pittacon emit, 
At jubet arc hetypos pluteum ſervare C Tn 
| | 135 | Uv. 8. 21 
Chryſippus' Statue decks thy Library. 
Who makes his Study fineſt, is molt read; 
The Dolt that with an Ariſtotle's Head. 
- Carv'd to the Life, has once adorn'd his Shelf, 
Straight {ets up for a Stagyrite himſelE ' [ Tate. 
In an Apartment behind the Library are ſeveral 
Raxities, often deſcrib'd by Travellers, as Bru- 
| geal's 
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geaPs Elements, a Head of Tirian by his own 


Hand, a Manuſcript in Latin of Foſephns, Which? 


the Biſhop of Salisbury ſays was written about the 
Age of Theodoſius, and another of Leonardus Hin- 
cius, which King James the Firſt could not pro- 
cure, tho' he proffer'd for it three thouſand Spanzpp. | 


| Piſtoles. It conſiſts of Deſignings in Mechaniſm 


and Engineering: I was ſhown in it a Sketch of 
Bombs and Mortars, as they are now uſed. Canon 
Settala's Cabinet is always ſhown to a Stranger 
among the Curioſities of Milan, which I ſhall not 
be particular upon, the Printed Account of it be- 
ing common enough. Among its Natural Cu- 

riofities, I took particular notice of a Piece of 


Chryſtal, that enclos'd a couple of Drops, which 


look'd like Water when they were ſhaken, tho“! 
perhaps they are nothing but Bubbles of Air. It. 
is ſuch a Rarity as this that I ſaw at Vendome in 
France, which they there pretend. is a Tear that 
Our Saviour ſhed over Lazarus, and was gather d 
up by an Angel, who put it in a little Chryſtal- 
Vial, and made a Preſent of it to Mary Mag- 
dalene. The Famous Pere Mabillon is now en- 


gaged in the Vindication of this Tear, which a 


learned Eccleſiaſtic, in the Neighbourhood of Ven- 
dome, would have ſuppreſſed, as a falſe and ridi- 
culous Relick, in a Book that he has Dedicated 
to his Dioceſan the Biſhop of Blois. It is in the 


Poſſeſſion of a Benedictin Convent, Which raiſes 


a conſiderable, Reveime out of the Devotion that 
is paid to it, and has now retained the molt learn- 
ed, Father of their Order to Write in its Defence. 
It was ſuch a Curioſity as this I have mentions, 
85 Claudian, has celebrated in about half a Score 
=pgrams. | 
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Solibus indomitum glacies Alpina rigorem 
Sumebat, nimio jam precioſa gen. 
Nec potuit toto mentiri corpore gemmam, 
Fed medio manſit proditor orbe latexs 
Auctus honor; liquidi creſcum miracula ſaxi, 
Er conſervate plas meruiſtis aque. 


Deep in the ſhowy Alpes a Lump of lee p 3 
By Froſts was harden'd to a mighty Price; RX 
Proof to the Sun, it now ſecurely lyes, 
And the warm Dog - ſtar's hotteſt Rage defies: 
Vet ſtill unripen'd in the Dewy Mines, 
Within the Ball a trembling Water ſhines, 
That through the Chryſtal darts its ſpurious Rays, 
And the proud Stone's Original betrays : 1 8 
But common Drops, when thus with Chryſtal 
mixt, DER | | 
Are valu'd more, than if in Rubies fixt, 


As I walk'd thro' one of the Streets of Milan, 
I was ſurpriz'd to read the following Inſeription, 
concerning a Barber, that had confoir'd with the 
Commifſſary of Health and others to Poiſon his 
Fellow-Citizens. There is a void Space where 
his Houſe ſtood, and in the midſt of it a Pillar, 
{lperſcrib'd Colonna Infame. The Story is told 
in handſome Latin, which I ſhall ſet down, as 
having never ſeen it tranſcribed. at wu 


Hic, ubi hee Area patens eſt, 
Sargebat olim Touſtrina ö 
1 J Facobi More : 3 7 
Gui fact cum CEulielmo Platea publ. Sant. Com 
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Ei cum aliis Conſpiratione,  _ 1 

Dum . atrox ſeviret, 


I Lethiferis 
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©  Lethiferis ungnentis huc & illac aſperfis | 
F Plares ad diram mortem compulit. 
Hos igitar ambos, hoſtes patriæ judicatos, 
| E xcelſo in plauſtro 6 
Caudenti prius vellicatos forcipe - 
Et dexterd muictatos munu 
JJ ee mms. oo 
 Rotaque intextos poſt horas ſex jugulari, 
Com dens, _ © 
Ac, ne quid tam Sceleſtorum hominum reliqui ſit, 
| Pablicatis bouis © i 
Cineres in flamen projici 
Senatu juſſit: _ = 
Cujus rei memoria æterna ut fit, 
Hans domum, Sceleris officinam, 
| PFF —_—__ TT 
3 * in poſterum reſici, 
8 Et erigi Columnam, _ 
Que vocat ur Infamis, 
Idem ordo maudavit. 
Procul hinc f rhe ergo 
Boni Clves, 3 
Ne Vos Infelix, Infame ſolum 
ommaculet! 
M. D. C. xxx. Kal. Auguſti. Hos 
| Prefide Pub. Sanitatis M. Antonio Montio Sena 
tore R. Fuſtitiæ Cap, Jo. Baptiſta Vicecomit. 


The Citadel of Milan is thought a ſtrong Fort 
in Italy, and has held out formerly after the Con- 
queſt of the reſt of the Dutchy. The Governor 
of it is independent on the Governor of Milan; 
as the Perfians uſed to make the Rulers of Pro- 
vinces and Fortreſſes of different Conditions and 
Intereſts, to prevent Conſpiracies. * 


| 
bf 
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At two Miles diſtance from Milan, there ſtands: 
a Building, that would. have been a Maſter- piece 


in its kind, had the Architect deſign'd it for an 


Artificial Echo. We diſcharg'd a Piſtol, and had 


the Sound return'd upon us above Fifty-ſix times, 

tho* the Air was very foggy. - The firſt Repeti- 

Aions follow one , 0 very thick, but are heard 
port 


more diſtinctly in pr ion as they decay: There 


like the ſeveral Reverberations of the ſame Image 
from two oppoſite Looking-glaſſes. Father 


Kircher has taken notice of this particular Echo, 
as Father Bartolin has done ſince in his Ingenious 


are two parallel Walls which beat the Sound back 
oneach other, till the Undulation is quite worn out,. 


Diſcourſe on Sounds. The State of Milan is like - 


a vaſt Garden, ſurrounded by a noble Mound- - 
work of Rocks and Mountains: Indeed, if a 


Man conſiders the Face of Italy in general, one 


would think that Nature had laid it out into ſuch . 
a Variety of States and. Goyernments as one finds 


in it. For as the Alpes at one End, and the long 


Range of Appenines, that paſſes through the Body 


of it, branch out on all ſides into ſeveral different 


Diviſions; they ſerve as ſo many natural Boun- 


daries and Fortifications to the little Territories - 
that .lye. among them. Accordingly we find the: 


whole Country cut into a Multitude of particular 


Kingdoms and Common-wealths in the oldeſt Ac- ; 


counts. we have of it, *till the Power of the Ro- 


mans, like a Torrent that overflaws its Banks, 


bore down all before it, and. ſpread it ſelf into the 


remoteſt Corners of the Nation. But as this ex- 


orbitant Power became unable to ſupport it ſelf, 
we find the Government of [zaly again broken 
into ſuch a Variety of Sub-Diviſious, as naturally.” 


ſuits with its Situation. 


* 
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Iz the Court of Milan, as in ſeveral others of 
= Haly, there are many who fall in with the Drels. 
and Carriage of the French. One may however. 
| obſerve a Find of aukwardneſs in the {zalaps,. 
which eaſily diſcovers the Airs they give them- 
ſelves not to be natural. It is indeed very ſtrange. 
there ſhould - be ſuch a Diverſity of Manners,. 
where there is ſo ſmalta difference in the Air and 
Climate. The Hench are always open, familiar, and 
talkative: The Italians, on the contrary, are ſtiff, 
ceremonious, and reſerved.” In France every one 
aims at a Gaiety and Sprightlineſs of Behaviour, 
and thinks it an Accompliſhment to be. brisk and 
lively: The Italiant, notwithſtanding their na- 
tural Fierinefs of Temper, affect always to appear 
ſober and ſedate ;- infomuch that one ſometimes. 
meets: Young Men walking the Streets with 
Spectacles on their Noſes, that they may be thought 
to have impaired their Sight by much Study; and 
ſeem more Grave and Tolicions than their Nei . 
bours. This Difference of Manners proceeds. 
chiefly from Difference of Education: In Fauce 
it is uſual to bring their Children into Company, 
and to cheriſh in them, from their Infancy, a kind 
of Forwardneſs and Aſſurance: Beſides, that the 
French apply themſelves more univerſally to their. 
 Exercifes than any other Nation in the World, f6:. 
that one ſeldom ſees a young Gentleman in Frauce 
that does not Fence, Dance, and Ride in ſome 
tolerable Perfection. Theſe Agitations of the Bo- | 
dy do not only give them a tree and eaſy Car- = 
riage, but have a kind of Mechanical Operation | 
: on the Mind, by keeping the Anitnal Spirits al- | 
ways awake and in Motion, But what contri- _ | 
butes moſt. to this light airy Humour of the Frexch, | 
LES & : | 1 : EE. © 
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is the free Converſation that is allowed them with 


their Women, which does not only communicate 


to them a certain Vivacity of Temper, but makes 
them endeavour after ſuch a Behaviour as is moſt 
taking with the Sex. Je: : 

The Zaltars, on the contrary, who are excluded 
from making their Court this way, are for recom- 


mending themſelves to thoſe they converſe with by 


their Gravity and Wiſdom. In Spain therefore, 


Where there are fewer Liberties of this Nature al- 


lowed, there is ſomething {till more ſerious and 
compoſed in the Manner of the Inhabitants. But as 


_ Mirth is more apt to make Proſelytes than Me- 
lancholy, it is obſerved that the Italians have many 
of them for theſe late Years given very far into 
the Modes and Freedoms of the. French; which 
prevail more or leſs inthe Courts of [zaly, as they 


lie at a ſmaller or greater Diſtance from France. 
It may be here worth while to conſider how it 
comes to paſs, that the Common People of Italy 
have in general ſo very great an Averſion to the 
French, which every Traveller cannot but be ſen- 
ſible of, that has paſſed through the Country. 
The moſt obvious Reaſon is certainly the great 
Difference that there is in the Humours and Man- 


ners of the two Nations, which always works 


more in the meaner fort, who are not able to 


vanquiſh the Prejudices of Education, than with 
the Nobility. Beſides, that the French Humour, 


in regard of the Liberties they take in Fe- 


male Converſations, and their great Ambition to 
excel in all Companies, is in a more particular 
manner very, ſhocking to the [zahans, who are 
naturally Jealous, and value themſelves upon their 


great Wiſdom. At the ſame time, the common 


People 


E 
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People of ah, who run more into News and 


Politicks than thoſe of other Countries, have afl 
of them ſometling to exaſperate them againſt the 
EKing of France. The Savoyards, not wWithſtand- 
ing thepreſent Inclinations of theit Court, cannot 
7 forbear reſenting the infinite Miſchiefs he did 
them in the laſt War. The Mlanreſe and Nea- 


olitaus remember the many Inſults he has offer'd 


2 to the Houſe of Aaſtia, and particularly to their 
= deceaſed — for whom they ſtill retain a natu- 


ral kind of Honour and Affection. The Genoeſt 


cannot forget his Treatment of their Doge, and 


his bombarding their City. The Perezians will 
tell you of his Leagues with the Turks; and the 


EZ Romans, of his Threats to Pope Tuxocent the E- 


leventh, whoſe Memory they adore. It is true, 
that Intereſt of State, and Change of Circum- 
ſtances, may have ſweetened theſe Reffections to 
the Politer Sort, but Impreſſions are not ſo eaſily 
worn out of the Minds of the Vulgar. That 
however, which I take to be the principal Mo- 
tive among moſt of the Italian, for their favour- 
ing the Germans above the French, is this, that 
they are entirely perſuaded it is for the In- 
tereſt of Italy, to have Milaz and Naples rather in 
the Hands of the firſt, than of the other. One 


may generally obſerve, that the Body of a People 


has juſter Views for the Publick Good, and 
ſues them with greater Uprightneſs than the No- 
bility and Gentry, who have ſo many private Ex- 
pectations and particular Intereſts, which hang 
like a falſe Biaſs upon their Judgments, and may 
poſſibly diſpoſe them to facrifice the Good of their 
Country, to the Advancement of their own For- 
tunes; whereas the Groſs of the People can have 
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no other Proſpedt in, Changes and Pevoluibas 
than of Publick Bleflin s,. that are to diffuſe them- 
ſelves thro* the whole State in general. 

To return to Milan: 1 ſhall here ſet. down the 


Deſcription Auſonius has given of it, among the. 
reſt of his great Cities. 


Es Mediolani mira omnia, copia rerum 
Iunumeræ culteque domus, facunda ꝛirorum 
Ingenia, et mores læti. Tum duplice muro 
Amplificata loci ſpecies, populique voluptas 
Circus, et incluſi moles cuneata Theatri: . 
Templa, Palatineque arces, opulenſque Moneta, 
Ez regio Herculei celebris ab honor? lavacri,,. 

C 2 2 marmoreis ornata periſtyla Signis, 
Omnia que magnis operum velut æmula furmis 
Excellunt; nec juncta premit vicinia Rome. 


AT 


Milan with Plenty and with Wealth 0 Mule ENG 
And num'rous Streets and cleauly;, Dwellings: 
ſhows. 
The People, bleſs'd with Nature's happy Force, 
Are Eloquent and Chearful in Diſeourſe; 
A Circus and a Theatre invites 
Th'unruly Mob to Races and to Eights 3 35 
Moneta conſecrated Buildings grace, <0 
. whole Town redoubled Walls be 
H acious Baths and Palaces are ſeen, He Ko 
And intermingled Temples riſe between; 
Here circling Colomnades the Ground clas, © Ls 
And here the Marble Statues breathe. in Rows: .. 
Profuſely graced the happy Town appears, 200 
Nor Rome it ſelf, her bcauteous Nee s 
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oN Milau we travell'd thro' a 
ker pleaſant Country, to Breſcia, 
= by the way crols'd the Noe 
Aadda, Was falls into the Lago | 
JH Como, which Virgil calls the py 
Larius, and running out at the other 

Fad loſes it ſelf at laſt in the Po, which is the 
great Receptacle of all the Rivers of this Coun- 
try. The Town and Province of Breſcia have 
freer Acceſs to the Senate of Venice, and a quic- 
ker Redreſs of Injuries, than any other Part: of 
their Dominions. They have always a mild and 
prudent Governor, and live much more happily 
than their Fellow-Subjects : For as they were 
once a Part of the Milaneſe, and are now on their 
Frontiers, the Venetiaus dare not exaſperate them, 
by the Loads they lay on other Provinces, for 
fear of a Revolt; and are forced to treat them 
with much more Indulgence than the Spaniards 
do their N that wil Fc have no 
ESTI 
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Temptation to it. Breſcia is famous for its Iron- ] 
Works. A ſmall Day's Journey more brought does 
us to Verona. We ſaw the Lake Benacus in our Had 
way, which the Italiaus now call Lago di Garda. | the 
It was ſo rough with Tempeſts when we paſs'd tion 
by it, that it brought into my Mind Virgil's noble WF 
Deſcription of it. ; e 9 80 


Adde lacus tantos, te Lari maxime, teque 85 
Fladtibus et fremitu aſſurgens, Benace, marino. 


Here vex'd by Winter Storms Benacus raves, 

Confus'd with working Sands and rolling Waves ; 
Rough and tumultuous like a Sea it lies, = 
So loud the Tempeſt roars, fo high the Billows rife, | 


This Lake perfectly reſembles a Sea, when it 
is work'd up by Storms. It is thirty-five Miles 
in length, and twelve in breadth. At the lower 
End of it we croſs'd the Mincio. 


a Tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 8 
Minc ius, et tenera pretexit arundine ripas. G. 3. 


| 
j 
| 
| 
i 
| | Where cooling Streams invite the Flocks to drink, 


_ Where the flow Mincius thro? the Valley ſtrays: : 
And Reeds defend the winding Waters brink. L 
| - | Dryden. | 
The River 1 runs thro' Verona; fo much 1 
is the Situation of the Town chang'd from what | £4 
it was in Silius Italicus his Time. 
— Verona Athefs circumflaa. L. 8. F 
r e 0 
Verona by the circling Adige bound. t 


| This | 


| Lan et dulei mentitur Nerea flactu. 
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This is the only great River in . # 


does not fall into the Po; which it muſt have done, 


had it run but a little further before its entering 


| the Adriatic. The 2 are all of 7 men- 


tion'd by Clandian. 


— 


Ve enetoſque ereckior amnes 


1 ant voce ciet. Frondentibus humida ripis 

= Colls levam, pulcher Ticinus, et Addua viſn 
= Ceralas, et 'vebx Atheſis, tarduſque meat 

4 Mincins, pg: nouem e ora Timavus. 


. Sexto con. N 


Lenetias Rivers: EW all around, 

Hear the loud Call, and anſwer to the Sound: 

Her dropping Locks the Silver Teſſiu rears, 

The blue tranſparent Ada next appears 

The rapid Adige then erects her Head, 

And Miucio riſing ſlowly from his Bed, 

And laſt is that with eager force | 

F _ N wide Wos comes guſting to his 
ourſe. | 


His: Larius i is doubtleſs an Imitation of Vi . 


B enac us. 
-Umbrosd deſtit qua bras eliod 


De Bel. Get. 


The Larias hes; with Groves of Olives crown'd, 
An Ocean of freſh Water ſpreads around, 


I ſaw at Verona the famous Antti that 
with a few modern Reparations has all the Seats 
entire. There is ſomething very noble in it, tho” 
the * high Wall and Corridors that went round it 

are 
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are almoſt entirely ruined, and the Area is quite 


filled up to the lower Seat, which was formerly 
deep enough to let the Spectators ſee in Safety the 
Combats of the wild Beaſts and Gladiators. Since 


1 have Claudian before me, I cannot forbear ſet- 


ting down the beautiful Deſcription he has made 


of a wild Beaſt newly brought from the Woods, 


and making its firſt Appearance in a full Amphi- 


theater, 


Ut fera que nuper montes amiſit avitos, 
Altorumque exul nemorum, damnatur arene 
Muneribut, commota ruit; vir murmure contra. 
Hortatur, nixuſque genu venabula tendit; | 


la pavet ſtrepitus, cuneoſque erecta Theatri 


Deſpicit, et tanti miratur ſibila vulgi. In. Ruf. L. 2. 


So ruſhes on his Foe the grifly Bear, 


n 


That, baniſh'd from the Hills and buſhy. Brakes, 
His old hereditary Haunts-forfakes.y, + 4 | 
Condemn'd the cruel Rabble to delight, 
His angry Keeper goads him to the Fight. 
Bent on his Knee, the Savage glares around, 
Scar'dwith the mighty Croud's promiſcuous Soundz 
Then rearing on his hinder: Paws retires, 


And the vaſt hiſſing Multitude admires. . 


There are ſome other Antiquities in Ferona, of 
which the principal is. the Ruin of a Triumphal 
Arch erected to Flaminiut, where one ſees old 
Doric Pillars without any Pedeſtal or Baſis, as 
Vitruvins has deſcribed them. I have not yet ſeen 
any Gardens in Italy worth taking Notice of. The 
Laliaus fall as far ſhort of the French in this Par- 
ticular, as they excel them in their Palaces. 59 


* 


ſent is to be attributed rather to the Greatneſs of 
their Riches, than the Excellence of their Taſte. 


1 ſaw the Terrace-Garden of Verona, that Tra- 
vellers generally mention. Among the Churches 
of Verona, that of St. George is the handſomeſt: 


Its chief Ornament is the Martyrdom of the Saint; 
drawn by. Paul Veroneſe; as there are many other 
Pictures about the Town, by the ſame Hand. A 


Stranger is always ſhown the Tomb of Pope La- 


cins, who. lies buried in the Dome. 1 faw in the 


flame Church a Monument erected by the Pub- 


lick to one of their Biſhops: The Inſeription ſays, 


that there was between, him and his Maker, Sum- 


ma Neceſſitudo, Summa Similitudo, The Italian 


Epitaphs are often more extravagant than thoſe of 


other Countries, as the Nation is more given to 


Compliment and Hyperbole. From FVerona to 


Padua we. travelled thro' a very pleaſant Coun- 
try: It is planted thick with Rows of white Mul- 
berry-trees, that furniſh Food for great Quantities 
of Silk- Worms with their Leaves, as the Swine 
and Poultry conſume the Fruit. The Trees 


themſelves ſerve; at the ſame time, as ſo many 


Stays for their, Vines, which, hang all along like 
Garlands from Tree to Tree... Between the ſeve- 


ral Ranges lie Fields of Corn, which in theſe 
warm Countries, tripens much better among the 
Mulberry Shades, than if it were expoſed to the 


open Sun. This was one Reaſon why the Inha- 
bitants of this Country, When I palled. thro it, 


were extrearnly apprehenſive of ſeeing Tanke 
( a 1 1 F * WR - THe EEE "+ 
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| muſt however be ſaid, to the Honour of the Ha. 
llians, that the French took from them the firſt 
Plans of their Gardens, as well as of their Watet- 
Works; ſo that their ſurpaſſing of them at pre- 
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the Seat of War, which muſt have made miſera- - 
ble Havock among their Plantations; for it is not 
here as in the Corn Fields of Flanders, where the | 
whole Product of the Place riſes from Vear to 
Year. We arrived ſo late at Vicenza, that we 5 . 
The 
next Day brought us to Padua. St. Anthony, Who 
lived above five hundred Vears ago, is the great 
Saint to whom they here pay their Devotions. | 


not time to take a full Sight of the Place. 


He lies buried in the Church that is dedicated to 


him at preſent, tho* it was formerly conſecrated | 
to the Bleſſed 4 wn It is extreamly. magnificent, | 


and very richly adorned. There are narrow Clefts 
in the Monument that ſtands over him, where 

ood Catholicks rub their Beads, and ſmell 
his Bones, which they ſay have in them a na- 
tural Perfume, tho? very like Apoplectic Balſom ; 
and what would make one  ſuſpe& that they 
rub the Marble with it, it is obſerved that the 
Scent is ſtronger in the Morning than at Night. 
There are abundance of Inſcriptions and Pictures 
hung up by his Votaries in ſeveral Parts of the 
Church: For it is the way of thoſe that are in 
any ſignal Danger to implore his Aid, and if they 
come off ſafe they call their Deliverance a Mira- 
cle, and perhaps hang up the Picture or Deſcrip- 
tion of it in the Church. This Cuſtom ſpoils 
the Beauty of ſeveral Raman Catholick Churches, 
and often covers the Walls with wretched Daub- 
ings, impertinent Inſcriptions, Hands, Legs, and 


Arms of Wax, with a thouſand idle Offerings of 


the ſame nature. - OS | 

They ſell at Padua the Life of St. Anthony, 
which is read with great Devotion; the moſt re- 
markable Part of it is his Diſcourſe to an Aſſem- 


bly 


nella Scrittura Sacra, che non vi 


che profondo Sacramento; Credete voi, che ſia ſenza 


both very extraordinary, I will fet down the whole 


= Paſlage at length. 8 | | 

Non curando gli Heretici il ſuo parlare, egli ft 
come era alla riuva del mare, dove bocca il fiume 
Marecchia, chiamo da parte di Dio e, che 
veniſſero a ſentir la ſua ſanta parola. Et ecco che 


di ſubito ſopra Pacque nuotando gran moltitudine 
di varii, & diverſi peſei, e del mare, e del finme, 


; fe unirouo tutti, ſeconds le ſpecie loro, e con bell or- 
dine, quaſi che di ragion capaci ſlats foſſero, atten- 


ti, e cheti con gratioſo ſpettacolo accommodaro per 


2 ſeutir la parola di Dio. Cid veduto il ſanto entre 
al cuor ſuo di dolcexza ſtillaudoſi, & 2 

ta maraviglia inarcando be ciglia, della obedientia 
di queſte irragiouevoli creature cosi cominciò loro à 


altretan- 


parlare. Se bene in tutte le coſe create (cars, & 


ammati peſci) fi ſcuopre la potenza, & providenza 


infinita di Dio, come nel Cielo, nel Sole, nella Lu- 
na, elle Stelle, iu queſto mondo inferiore, nell buo- 
mo, e nelle alire creature perfette, nondimeno in 


Loi pariteolarmeute lampeggia e riſpleude la bontd 
della maeſta divina; perebe fe Jews Goes chiamati 


Rettili, mexzi fra pretre, e bruti, confinats nelli 
profondi abi ſſi delle ondeggiante acque : agitati ſem- 


pre da flutti : moſſi ſempre da procelle; ſordi a“ 


adire, mutoli al parlare, & horridi al vedere; con 
tutto cid in Voi maraviglioſamente ſi ſcorge la Di. 
Vina grandex xa; e da voi fi cavano li maggiori 
miſterii della bonta di Dio, ne mai 
aſcoſto qual- 


grandi ſſimo miſterio, che il primo dono fatto dall 


onuipotente Iddio all' huomo foſſe di voi Peſci? Cre 
dete voi che non ſia miſterio in queſto, che di rutre 


Je 
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2 bly-of Fiſh. As the Audience and Sermon are 


parla di voi 
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le creature, e di tutti gl' animali fe ſien fatti ſucri- 


Fcii, eccetto, che di voi Peſci? Credete, che non 


v ſia qualche ſecreto in queſto, che Chriſto noſtro 
falvatore. dal agnelo paſquale in poi, fi compiacque 
tanto del cibo di voi peſci? Credete, che fia a caſo 
queſto, che dovendo il Redentor del mondo, pagar, 
come huomo, il cenſo a Ceſare la voleſſe travare 


nella bocca di un peſce? Tutti, tutti ſono miſteri e 


Sacramenti: percio ſiete particolarmente obligati a 
lodare il voſtro Creatore : amati poſer di Dio ha- 
vete ricevuto Peſſere, la vita, il moto, e ſenſo; 
per ſtanxa vi ha dato il liquido elemento dell Ac- 
gua, ſecondo che alla voſtra naturale inclinatione 
conviene : ivi ha fatti ampliſſimi alberghi, ſtanxe, 
caverne, grotte, e ſecreti luogi d voi pin che ſale 
Regie, e regal Palaxxi, cari, e grati; & per pro- 


pria ſede havete l'acqua, elemento diafano, trauſ- 
parente, e ſempre lucido quaſi criſtallo, e verro; & 


dalle piu baſſe, e profonde voſtre ſtanze ſcorgete cio 
che ſopra acqua o fr fa, 0 nuota; havete gli occhi 
| quaſi di Lince, d di Argo, & da cauſa non errante 
guidati, ſeguite ciò che vi gu & aggrada; & 
Juggite..cro-che vi nuoce, havete natural deſio di 
conſervarvi ſecondo le ſpetie voſtre, faſe, oprate & 
caminate ode natura vi detta ſeuxa contraſtro al- 
cuno; ne algor d' inverno, ne calor di ſtate vi of- 
fende, d nnuoce; ſiaſi per ſereno, 0 turbato il cielo, 
che alli voſiri humidi alberghi ne frutto, u danuo 
apporta; ſiaſi pure abbondevole de ſuoi teſori, o ſcar- 


ſa de ſuoi frutti la terra, che a voi nulla giova; 


piova, tuoui, ſaetti, lampaggi, e ſubifſi il mondo, 
che a voi cio poco importa; verdeggi prinavera, 
ſcaldi la ſtate, fruttiſichi P Autunno, & aſſideri li 
inverno, queſto non vi rileva punto: ne trappaſſar 
del hore é correr de giorni, ue volar de weſt, ne 


Fuggir 
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fuggir d anni, ne mutur de tempi, ne cangiar de 
ſtagioni vi dan penſiero alcuno, ma ſempre ſicura, & 
tranquilla vita liatamente vivere © O '\quanto, 
quanto grande la Maeſta di Dio in voi 1 ſeuopre, 
O-gaanto mirabile la potenza ſua; O quanto ſtu- 
Penda, & maravighoſa ſa ſua providenxa; poi che 
Fra tutte le creature dell' univerſo voi ſolo non ſen- 
Tiſti il diluvio univerſale dell' acque ; ne. provaſti 
i danni, che egli face almondo; e tutto queſto ch to 
Ho detto dovrebbe muovervi' a lodar Dio à 'rinpra- 
tiare ſua divina maeſtd di tauti e coſt: ſingolari be- 
neficii, che vi ha fatti, di tante gratie : che vi ha 
conferite, di tanti favori, di che vi ha fatti degna; 
per tanto, ſe non potete ſuodar la lingua a ringra- 
riar ii voſtro Benefattore, & naw ſapete con parole 
.eſprimer le ſue lodi, fatele ſeguo di riverenza alme- 
20; chinatevi al ſuo nome; moſtrate nel modo che 
PHPotete ſembiante di gratitudiue; rendetevi benevoli 
alla bonta ſua, in quel miglior modo che potete; 0 


ſapete, non ſiate ſcouoſcenti de ſuoi beneſicii, & non 
ſiate ingrati de ſuoi favori. A queſto dire, O ma- 
raviglia grande, come fi quell: peſcibaveſſero ha- 
vuro humans intelletto, e diſcorſo, con geſti di pro- 
Fonda Humilta, con riverenti ſembianti di religione, 
chinarono la reſta, blandiro co'l corpo, quaſe approvan- 


do cio che detto havea il benedetto padre &. Antonio. 
When the Hereticks would not regard his 
© Preaching, he betook himſelf to the Sea-ſhors, 
<« where the River Marecchia diſembogues it ſelf 
into the Adriatic. He here called the Fiſh to- 
gether in the Name of God, that they might 

25 BW his holy Word. The Fiſh came ſwimming 
« towards him in ſuch vaſt Shoals, both from the 
Sea and from the River, that the Surface of the 
Water was quite covered with their Multi- 
tudes. They quickly ranged themſelves, ac- 
e > «« cording 
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< cording to their ſeveral Species, into a very 
4 beautiful Congregation, and, like ſo many rati- 
„ onal Creatures, preſented themſelves before 
© him to hear the Word of God: St. Antonio 
_ <& was fo {track with the miraculous Obedience 


aud Submiſſion of theſe poor Animals, that 


he found a ſecret Sweetneſs diſtilling upon his 
« Soul, and at laſt addreſſed himſelf to them in 
« the following Words. 83 W 
„ Altho' the Infinite Power and Providence of 
& God (my dearly beloved Fiſh) diſcovers it ſelf in 

all the Works of his Creation, as in the Heavens, 
« in the Sun, in the Moon, and in the Stars, in 
this lower World, in Man, and in other per- 
« fe& Creatures; nevertheleſs the Goodneſs of 
the Divine Majeſty ſhines out in you more emi- 
« nently, and appears after a more particular man- 
<< ner, than in any other Created Beings. For not- 
„ withſtanding you are comprehended under the 
„Name of Nepriler, partaking of a middle Na- 
t ture between Stones and Beaſts, and Impriſo- 
6 ned in the Deep Abyſs of Waters; not with 


& ſtanding you are toſt among Billows, thrown 


© up and down by Tempeſts, deaf to Heari 


c dumb to Speech, and terrible to behold: not- 


„ withſtanding, I ſay, theſe natural Diſadvantages, 
© the Divine Greatneſs ſhows it ſelf in you after 
« avery wonderful Manner. In you are {een 


<< the mighty Myſteries of an Infinite Goodneſs. 
loly Scripture has Always made aſe of 


4 The 
e you, as the Types and Shadows of ſome pro- 
„ found Sacrament. 4 OY ee 
Do you think that, without a Myſtery, the 
« firſt Preſent that God Almighty made to Man, 
„ was of you, O ye Fiſhes? Do you think _ 
_= NY 112 | v1 . « it = 
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and Sacraments, that oblige you in a more par- 


nancy or Contradictio 
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4 without a Myſtery, among all 


| 8 and 
„Animals which were appointed for Sacrifi- 
ces, you only were excepted, O ye Fiſnhes? 
* Do you think there was nothing meant 
« our Saviour Chriſt, that next to the. Pale 
& chal Lamb he took ſo mach Pleaſure in the 
Food of you, O ye Fiſhes? Do you, think ie 
« was by meer Chance, that when the Redeemer 
% of the World was to pay a Tribute to Ceſar, 
« he thought fit to find it in the Mouth of a 
heſe are all of them ſo many Myſteries 


ce ticular manner to the Praiſes of your Creator. 
elt is from God, my beloved Fiſh, that you 


have received Being, Life, Motion and Senſe; 


&« It is he that has given you, in Compliance with 
“ your natural Inclinations, the whole World 
« of Waters for your Habitation. It is he thathas 
<« furniſhed it with Lodgings, Chambers, Caverns, 
« Grottoes, and ſuch magnificent Retirements as 


s are not to be met with in the Seats of Kings, or 


« in the Palaces of Princes: You have the Water 
for your Dwelling, a clear tranſparent Element, 


4 brighter than Chryſtal; you can fee from its deep- 


« eſt Bottom every thing that paſſes on its Sur- 


face; you have the Eyes of a Lyux, or of an Ar- 


“ gas; you are guided by a ſecret and unerring 
„Principle, delighting in every thing that may be 
„ beneficial to you, and avoiding every thing that 
© may be hurtful; you are carried on by a hidden 
<< Inſtinct to preſerve your ſelves, and to propagate 
«© your Species; you obey, in all your AdGions, 
„Works and Motions, the Dictates and Sug- 
« geſtions of Nature, without the leaſt Repug- 
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« The Colds of Winter, and the Heats of 
« Summer, are equally incapable of moleſting 
« you. A Serene or a clouded Sky are indifferent 
e to you. Let the Earth abound in Fruits, or 
„pe curſed with ſcarcity, it has no Influence on 
« your Welfare. You live ſecure in Rains and 
« 'Thunders, Lightnings and Earthquakes ; you 
« have no Concern in the Bloſſoms of Spring, 
« or in the Glowings of Summer, in the Fruits 
e of Autumn, or in the Froſts of Winter. You 
e are not ſolicitous about Hours or Days, Months 
« or Years; the Variableneſs of the Weather, 
or the Change of Seaſons. f „ 
% In what dreadful Majeſty, in what wonder- 
« ful Power, in what amazing Providence did 
“ God Almighty diſtinguiſh you among all the 
Species of Creatures that periſhed in the Uni- 
« verſal Deluge! You only were inſenſible of 
«the Miſchief that had laid waſte the whole 
te World. Wy SITES 12 2 n 
All this, as I have already told yon, ought 
c to inſpire you with Gratitude and Praiſe to- 
« Wards the Divine Majeſty, that has done ſo 
„ great things for you, granted you ſuch particu- 
« lar Graces and Privileges, and heaped upon you 
« fo. many diſtinguiſhing Favours. And ſince 
« for all this you cannot employ your Tongues 
in the Praiſes -of your Benefactor, and are not 
% provided with Words to expreſs your Grati- 
« tude ; make at leaſt ſome Sign of Reverence; 
bow your ſelves at his Name; give ſame ſhow 
of Gratitade, according to the beſt of your Ca- 
« pacities;- expreſs our Thanks in the moſt be- 
% coming manner that y au are able, and be not 
„ unmindful of all the Benefits he- has beſtowed 
£6 upon you. Low | "I He 


: * 
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„He had no ſooner done ſpeaking, but be- 
« hold a Miracle! The Fiſh, as tho' they had been 

„ endued with Reaſon, bowed down their Heads 
with all the Marks of a profound Humility and 
« Devotion, moving their Bodies up and down 
« with a kind of Fondneſs, as approving what 
« had been ſpoken by the bleſſed Father, St. Au- 
« tonio. The Legend adds, that. after. many He- 
&« reticks, who were preſent at the Miracle, had 
«© been converted by it, the Saint gave his Bene- 
« diction to the Fiſh, and diſmiſſed them. 
Several other the like Stories of St. Aztoxy are 
repreſented about his Mouument in a very fine 
Baſſo Relie vo. 1115 04 
I could not forbear ſetting down the Titles gi- 
ven to St. Antony in one of the Tables that hangs 
up to him, as a Token of Gratitude from a poor 


: Peeaſant, who fancied the Saint had ſaved him 
Y from breaking his Neck. et yg We on 
£ © Saeratiffimi puſionis Bethlehemitici 

-” © Liho candidiori Delicio, 

- *  Seraphidum ſoli fulgidiſſimo, 

3 PE Celſiſſimo ſacræ ſapientiæ tbolo, 

— Prodigiorum patratori Potentiſſimo, 

1 Mortis, Erroris, Calamitatis, Lepræ, Demonis, 

Ee Diſpenſatori, correctori, liberatori, curatori, fugatori, 


Sauncto, n potenti, tremendo, 
AHgrotorum & Naufragantium Salvatori 
oh 23 9 Preſentiſſumo, tutiſſimo. 5 
Membrorum reſtitutori, vinculorum confractori, 
EKerum perditarum Inventori ſtupendo, 
Periculorum omnium profiigators © 
| Magno, Mirabil, 
„ :1:7Tor Santo; -- 
Antonio Padaano, 
C3 = 
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Pientiſſimo poſt Deum ejnſque Virgineam matrem 
— bo , Ss, ea 
The Cuſtom of hanging up Limbs in Wax, as 
well as Pictures, is certainly derived from the old 
Heathens, who: uſed, upon their Recovery, to 
make an Offering in Wood, Metal or Clay, of 
the Part that had been afflicted with a Diſtem- 
| pr, to the Deity that delivered them. I have ſeen, 
believe, every Limb of a Human Body figured 
in Iron or Clay, which were formerly made on 
this Occaſion, among the ſeveral Collections of 
Antiquities that have been ſhewn me in 1taly. 
The Church of St. Jaſtina, deſigned by Paliadio, 
is the moſt handſom, luminous, diſencumbered 
Building in the inſide that I have ever ſeen 
and is eſteemed by many Artifts one of the fineft 
Works in /zaly. The long Nef conſiſts of a 
Row of five Cupola's, the croſs-one has on each 
Nide a ſingle Cupola deeper and broader than the 
others. Ihe Martyrdom of St. Fuſtina hangs o- 
ver the Altar, and is a Piece of Paul Veroneſe. 
In the great Town-Hall of Padua ſtands a Stone 
ſuperſcribed Lapis Vituperii. Any Debtor that 
will ſwear himſelf not worth five Pound, and is 
ſet by the Bailiffs thrice with his bare Buttocks on 
this Stone in a full Hall, clears himſelf of any far- 
ther Proſecution from his Creditors; but this is a 
Puniſhment that no Body has ſubmitted to theſe 
four and twenty Years. The Univerſity of Pa- 
daa is of late much more regular than it was 
formerly, tho? it is not yet ſafe walking the Streets 
after Sun · ſet. There is at Padua a Manufacture 
of Cloth, which has brought very great Revenues 
into the Republick. At preſent the Exgliſi have 
not only gained upon the Venetians in the Le- 
e vant, 
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dat, which uſed chiefly to be ſupplyed from this 
Manufacture, but have great Quantities of their 

Cloth in Venice it ſelf; few of the Nobility wear” 

ing any other ſort, notwithſtanding the Magiſtrate 

Of the Pomps is obliged by his Office to ſee that no 

Body wears the Cloth of a Foreign Country. Our 

Merchants indeed are forced to makeuſe of ſome 

Artifice to get theſe Prohibited Goods into Port. 

What they here ſhow for the Aſhes of Livy and Au- 

tenor is diſregarded by the beſt of their own Anti» 

quaries. _ F 4 205 

The pretended Tomb of Autenor put me in 
mind of the latter part of Virgil's Deſcription, 
which gives us the Original of Padua. 

Antenor potuit mediis elapſus Achivis 

Hlyricos penetrare fiuus, atque intima Farns 

Regua Liburnorum, et fomtem ſuperare Timavi: 

Lade per ora novem vaſto cum murmare montis 

It mare præruptum, et pelago premit arva ſomanti; 

Hic tamen ills urbem Patavi, ſodeſiue locauit 

Teucrorum, et genti nomen dedit, armaque fiæit 
Troia: nunc placidã compoſtus pace quieſcit. E. 1. 


Autenor, from the midſt of Grecian Hoſts, 15 
Could paſs ſecure; and pierce th Ilhyrian Coaſts, 
Where rolling down the ſteep Timavut raves, _ 
And through nine Channels diſembogues his 
„ . „„ 
At length he founded Padua's happy Seat, 
And gave his Trojaus a ſecure Retreat: 
There fix'd their Arms, and there renew'd their 
Names: e 
And there in quiet lyes ...! Dryaen- 
From feln. 1 2_ down pon River Bren: 
in the inary. Fe which brought me in a 
Day's time to n C 4 ; E. 
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ez AVING often heard Venice repre- 
0a EN ſcented: as one of the moſt defenſi- 
= ble Cities in the World, I took 
Care to inform my ſelf of the Far- 
SJ ticulars in which its Strength con- 
; ' fiſts. And thefe I find are chiefly 
owing to its advantagious Situation; for it has 
neither Rocks nor Fortifications near it, and yet 
is, perhaps, the moſt impregnable Town in Eu- 
rope, It ſtands at leaſt four Miles from any part 
of the Terra Firma, nor are* the Shallows that 
lye about it ever frozen hard enough to bring 
over an Army from the Land-ſide ; the con- 
ftant Flux and Reflux of the Sea, or the natural 
Mildneſs of the Climate, hindering the Ice from 
gathering to any Thickneſs; which is an Advan- 
tage the Hollanders want, when they have laid all 
their Country under Water. On the Side that is 
expoſed to the Adriatic, the Entrance is ſo diffi- 
cult to hit, that they have marked it out with ſe- 
veral Stakes driven into the Ground, which they 
would not fail to cut upon the firſt approach of 
an Enemy's Fleet. For this Reaſon they have not 
fortified the little Iſlands, that lye at the Entrance, 
to the beſt Advanfage, which might otherwiſe ve- 
ry eaſily command all the Paſles that lead to the 
City from the Adriatic. Nor could an ordinary 
| | Fleet, 


4 
4. 


; Fleet, with Bomb · Veſſels, hope to ſucceed 2 
1 2 Place that has always in its Arſenal a conſidera- 
g ble Number of Gallies and Men of War ready | 
to put to Sea on a very ſhort warning. If we 4 
could therefore ſuppoſe them blocked up on 
„all ſides, by a Power too ſtrong for them, both 


by Sea and Land, they would be able to defend 
themſelves againſt every thing but Famine; and 
this would not be a little mitigated by the great 
Quantities of Fiſh that their Seas abound with, 
and that may be taken up in the midſt of their 
very Streets, which is ſach a natural Magazine as 
few other Places can boaſt of. V 

Our Voyage-Writers will needs have this Ci- 
J ty in great Danger of being left, within an Age 
or two, on the Terra Firma; and repreſent it in 
ſach a manner, as if the Sea was inſenſibly ſhrink- 


4 ing from it, and retiring into its Channel. Lask- 
he ed ſeveral, and among the reſt Father Coronelli, 
end the State's Geographer, of the Truth of this Par- 
8 ticular, and they all aſſured me that the Sea riſes 
1 as high as ever, tho? the great Heaps of Dirt it 
1 brings · along with it are apt to choak up the Shal- 
= lows, but that they are in no Danger of loſing the 
en Benefit of their Situation, fo long as they ate at 
1 the Charge of removing theſe Banks of Mud and 
of Sand. One may ſee abundance of them-above 
4 the Surface of the Water, ſcattered up anddown - 
4 like ſo many little Iſlands, when the Tide islow ; 
2A and they are theſe that make the Entrance for 
4 Ships difficult to ſuch as are not uſed to them, 
20 for the deep Canals run between them, which 
25 the Venetians are at great a Expence to keep free 
_ and open. eee e 1 8 
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This City ſtands very convenient for Cont 
merce. It has ſeveral Navigable Rivers that run 
up into the Body of Italy, by which they might 
ſupply a great many Countries with Fiſn and o- 
ther Commodities ; not to mention theit Oppor- 
tunities for the Levaut, and each fide of the A- 
driatic. But notwithſtanding theſe Convenien- 
cies, their Trade is far from being in a flouriſh- 
ing Condition for many Reaſons. - The Duties 
are great that are laid on. Merchandizes. Their 
Nobles think it below their Quality to engage 
in Traffick. Their Merchants who are grown 
Rich, and able to manage great Dealings, buy their 
Nobility, and generally give over Frade. Their 
ManufaQuresof Cloth; Glaſs, and Silk, formerly 
the beſt in Exrope, are now excelled by thoſe of 
other Countries. They are tenacious of old Laws 
and Cuſtoms to their great Prejudice, whereas a 
Trading Nation muſt de ſtill for new Changes 
and Expedients, as different Junctures and Emer- 
ehcies ariſe. The State is at preſent very ſenſi- 
ble of this Decay in their Trade, and as a Noble 
Venetian, who is (till a Merchant, told me, they 
will ſpeedily find out ſome Method to redreſs 
it; poſſibly by making a free Port, for they look 
with an evil Eye upon Legborne, which draws. 
to it moſt of the Veſſels bound for Italy. They 
have hitherto been ſo negligent in this Particular, 
that many think the Great Duke's Gold has had 
no ſmall influence in their Councils. 3 
Venice has ſeveral Particulars which are not to 
be found in other Cities, and is therefore very ens» 
tertaining to a Traveller. It looks, at a diſtance, 
like agreat Town half floated by a Deluge There 
are Canals every where crofling it, fo that one 
may go to molt Houſes either by Land or Wa- 
| ter. 
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ter. This is a very great Convenience to the lu- 
habitants; for a Gondola with two Oars at Venice, 
is as magnificent as a Coach and ſix Horſes, with 


2 large Equipage, in another Country; beſides 


that it makes all Carriages extreamly cheap. The 
Streets are generally Paved with Brick or Free- 


ſtone, and always kept very neat, for there is 
no Carriage, not ſo much as a Chair, that paſ- 
ſes thro' them. There is an innumerable Multi- 
tude of very hand ſome Bridges, all of a ſingle 


Arch, and without any Fence on either ſide, 
which would be a great Inconvenience to a City 
leſs ſober than Venice. One would indeed won- 


der that Drinking is ſo little in Vogue among the 
Venetian, who are in a moiſt Air and a moderate 
Climate, and have no ſuch Diverſions as BoW. 
ling, Hunting, Walking, Riding, and the like 
Execciſes to employ them without Doors. But 


as the Nobles are not to Converſe too much 
with Strangers, they are in no Danger of learn- 
ing it; and they are generally too diſtruſtful of 


one another for the Freedoms that are uſed in ſuch 


kind of Converſations. There are many Noble Pa- 


laces in Venice. Their Furniture is not commonly 
very Rich, if we except the Pictures, which are here 
in greater plenty than in any other Place in Ex- 


rope, from the Hands of the beſt Maſters of the 
Lombard School; as Titian, Paul Veroneſe and. 
Tintoret. The laſt of theſe is in greater Eſteem 


at Venice than in other Parts of Italy. The Rooms 


are generally hung with Gilt Leather, which they 


cover on extraordinary Occaſions with Tapeſtry, 


and Hangings of greater Value. T he Flooring is a 


kind of Red Plaiſter made of Brick ground to 
Powder, and afterwards work'd into Mortar. It is 
rubbed with Oil, and makes a ſmooth, * and 
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beautiful Surface. Theſe Particularities are chieb- 
ly owing to the Moiſture of the Air, which would 


have an ill Effect on other kinds of Furniture, as 
it ſhows it ſelf too vilibly in many of their fineſt 


Pictures. Tho? the Venctiaus are extreamly jea- 


lous of any great Fame or Merit in a living 
Member of their Common-wealth, they never 
tail of giving a Man his due Praiſes, when they 
are in no Danger of ſuffering from his. Ambition. 
For this Reaton, tho* there are a great many 


Monuments erected to ſuch as have been Be- 


nefactors to the Republick, they are generally 
put up aſter their Deaths. Among the many 
Elogiums that are given to the Doge P:ſazro, 
who had been Ambaſſador in England, his Epi- 
taph ſays, Ia Anglid Jacobi Regis obitum mird 
calliditate celatum mira ſagacitate rimatus priſcam 
hene volentiam firmavit. ＋ 

Churches, and Pictures of Venice, are enumerated 
in ſeveral little Books that may be bought on the 
Place, and have been faithfully Tranſeribed by 
many Voyage- Writers. When I was at Venice, 
they were putting out very curious Stamps of the 
ſeveral Edifices which are moſt famous for theic 


Beauty or Magnificence. The Arſenal of Venice 


is an Iſland of about three Miles round. It con- 


tains all the Stores and Proviſions for War, that 


are not actually employed. Fhere are Docks 
for their Gallies and Men of War, .moſt of 
them full, as well as Work-Houſes for all Land 
and Naval Preparations. That Part of it, where 
the Arms are laid, makes a great ſhow, and was 


indeed very extraordinary about a hundred Years 


ago, but at preſent a great part of its Furniture 


is grown unleſs. There ſeem to be almoſt as 


Dn” many 


he particular Palaces, 


Ne 6¹ 
many Suits of Armour as there are Guns. The 
Swords are old-faſhion'd and unwieldy in a very 
reat Number, and the Fire-Arms fitted with 

ocks of little Convenience in compariſon of 
thoſe that are now in uſe. The Venetian pre- 
tend they could ſet out, in caſe of great Neceſ- 
fity, thirty Men of War, a hundred Gallies, and 


ten Galeaſſes, tho? I cannot conceive how they 


could Man a Fleet of half the number. It was 


certainly a mighty Error in this State to affect ſo? 


many Conquelts on the Terra Firma, which has 
only ſerved to raiſe the Jealouſie of the Chriſtian 
Princes, and about three hundred Years ago had 


| like to have ended in the utter Extirpation of the 


Common- wealth; whereas, had they applyed 
themſelves with the ſame Politics and Induſtry to 
the Increaſe of their Strength by Sea, they might 


perhaps have had all the Iſtands of the Archipela- 
go in their Hands, and, by Conſequence, the great- 


elt Fleet, and the molt Sea- men of any other 
State in Europe. Beſides, that this would have 
iven no Jealouſie to the Princes their Neigh- 
urs, Who would have enjoyed their own Do- 
minions in Peace, and have been very well con- 
tented to have ſeen ſo ſtrong a Bulwark againſt all 


the Forces and: Invaſions of the Ottoman Empire. 


This Republick has been much more powerful 


than it is at preſent, as it is ſtill likelier to fink than 


increaſe in its Dominions. It is not impoſſible 


but the Spaniard may, ſome time or other, de- 
mand of them Creme, Breſcia, and Bergame, 


which have been torn from the M:/aneſe; and in 


2 a War ſhould ariſe upon it, and the Veneti- 


aus loſe a ſingle Battel, they might be beaten off 


the Continent in a ſingle Summer, for their For- 


tiflcations 
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tifications are very Inconſiderable. On the other fide, 
the Venetian are in continual Apprehenſions from 


the Turi, who will certainly endeavour at the Re- 
covery of the Morea, as ſoon as the Ottoman Empire 


has recruited a little of its antient Strength. They 
are very ſenſible that they had better have puſhed 
their Conqueſts on the other fide of the Adria- 


tick into Albania, for then their Territories would 
have lain together, and have been nearer the Foun- 
tain-Head to have received Succours on occaſi - 


on; but the Veuetiaus are under Articles with the 


Emperor, to reſign into his Hands whatever they 
conquer of the Tzarkiſh Dominions, that has been 
formerly diſmembered from the Empire. And 


having already very much diſſatisfied him in the 


Frioul and Dalmatia, they dare not think of ex- 
aſperating him further. The Pope difputes with 
them their Pretenſions to the Poleſin, as the Duke 
of Savoy r= an equal Claim to the Kingdom of 
Cyprus. *Tis ſurpriſing to conſider with what 
2 theſe two Powers have conteſted their Title 
to a Kingdom that is in the Hands of the 7 rk. 
Among all theſe Difficulties the Republick will 
ſtill maintain it ſelf, if Policy can prevail upon 
Force; for it is certain the Venetian Senate is one 


of the wiſeſt Councils in the World, tho' at the 


fame time, if we believe the Reports of ſeveral 
that have been well verſed in their Conſtitution, 
a great part of their Politics is founded on Maxims 
which others do not think conſiſtent with their 
Honour to put in practice. The Preſervation of 


the Republick is that to which all other Conſide- 


rations ſubmit. To encourage Idleneſs and Lux- 
ury in the Nobility, to cheriſh Ignorance and Li- 
centiouſneſs in the Clergy, to keep alive 3 
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tinual Faction in the Common People, to con- 


| niveatthe Viciouſneſs and Debauchery of Con- 


vents, to breed Diſſentions among the Nobles of 
the Terru Firma, to treat a brave Man with Scorn 
and Infamy: In ſhort, to ſtick at nothing for the 
Publick Intereſt, are repreſented as the refined. 
Parts of the Venetian Wiſdom. 11 it 

Among all the Inſtances. of their Politics, there 


is none more admirable than the great Secrecy that 


reigns in their Public Councils. The Senate is. 
generally as numerous as our Houſe of Commons, 


i we only reckon the ſitting Members, and yet 


carries its Reſolutions ſo privately, that they ate 
ſeldom knoryn 'till they diſcover themſelves in 
the Execution. It is not many Years ſince they had 

before them a great Debate concerning the Pithiſh» * 
ment of one of their Admirals, which laſted a 

Month together, and concluded in his Condem- 
nation; yet was there none of his Friends, nor of 
thoſe who had engaged warmly in his Defence, 
that gave him the leaſt Intimation of what was 


paſſing againſt him, till he was actually ſeiz'd, 


and in the Hands of Juſtice. c RT 
The Noble Venetians think themſelves equal at 

leaſt to the Electors of the Empire, and but one De- 

grec below Kings; for which Reaſon they ſeldom 


| travelinto Foreign Countries, where they muſt un- 


dergo the Mortification of being treated like private 
Gentlemen: Vet it is obſerved of them, that they 
diſcharge themſelves with a great deal of Dexterity- 
in ſuch Embaſſiesand Treaties. as are laid on them 
by the Republick; for their whole Lives are em- 
ployed in Intrigues of State, and they naturally 
give themſelves Airs of Kings and Princes, of 
which the Miniſters of other Nations are only 
| e the 
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the Repreſentatives. Monſieur Amelot reckons 


in his time, Two Thouſand Five Hundred No- 


bles that had Voices in the great Council, but at 


preſent, I am told, there are not at moſt Fifteen 
Hundred, notwithſtanding the Addition of many 
new Families fince that time. It is very ſtrange, 
that with this Advantage they. are not able to 
keep up their Number, conſidering that the No- 
bility ſpreads equally thro" all the Brothers, and 
that ſo very few of them are deſtroyed by the Wars 


of the Republick. Whether this may be imputed 


to the Luxury: of the Yexezians,. or to the ordi- 


nary Celibacy of the younger Brothers, or to the 


laſt Plague which ſwept. away many - of them, 
L know not. They generally thraſt the Females 
of their Families into Convents, the better to 
preſerve their Eſtates. This makes the Venetian 
Nuns- famous for the Liberties they allow them- 
ſelves. They have Opera's within their own 
Walls, and often go out of their Bounds to meet 
their Admirers, or they are very much miſrepre- 


ſented. They have many of them their Lovers, 


that converſe with them daily at the Grate, and 
are very free to admit a Viſit from a Stranger. 
There is indeed one of the Cornara' t, that not lon 
ago refuſed to ſee any under a Prince. : 
The Carnaval of Venice is every where talked 
of. The great Diverſion of the Place at that time, 
as well as on all other high Occaſions, is Mask- 
ing. The Venetiaus, who are naturally Grave, 
love to give into the Follies and Entertainments of 
ſuch. Seaſons, when diſguiſed in a falſe Perſonage. 


They are indeed under a neceſſity of finding out 


Diverſions that may agree with the Nature of the 
Place, and make ſome Amends for the 3 of 
| everal 
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| feveral Pleaſures which may be met with on the 
| Continent. "Theſe Diſguiſes give Occaſion to 


abundanceof Love=-Adventures ; for there is fome- 


thing more intriguing in the Amours of Venice, 


than in thoſe of other Countries, and I queſtion 
not but the Secret Hiſtory of a Carnaval would 


make a Collection of very diverting Novels. 
Opera's are another great Entertainment of this 
= Seaſon. The Poetry of them 1 as ex- 
quiſitely ill, as the Muſick is good. The Argu- 


ments are often taken from ſome celebrated Action 
of the ancient Greeks or Romans, which ſometimes 


looks ridiculous enough; for who can endureto 


hear one of the rough old Romans ſqueaking thro? 
the Mouth of an Eunuch, eſpecially when they 
may chuſe a Subject out of Courts where Eunuchs 


are really Actors, or repreſent by them any of the 


ſoft Aſiatick Monarchs? The Opera that was 
during my Stay at Venice, was 
built on the following Subject. Cæſar and Scipio 
are Rivals for Cat's Daughter. Caſar's firſt 
Words bid his Soldiers fly, for the Enemies are 

upon them. Si Leva Ceſare, e dice à Soldati. © 
A la fugga. A' lo Scampo. The Daughter gives 
the Preference to Ceſar, which is made the Oc- 


caſion of Cato's Death. Before he kills himſelf, 


you ſee him withdrawn into his Library, where, 
among his Books, I obſerved the Titles of Pla- 
tarch and Taſſo. After a ſhort Soliloquy he ſtrikes 


| himſelf with the Dagger that he holds in his Hand, 


but, being interrupted by one of his Friends, he 
{tabs him for his Pains, and by the Violence of the 
Blow unluckily breaks the Dagger on one of his 


| Ribs, ſo that he is forced to diſpatch himſelf by 


tearing up his firſt Wound. This laſt Circum- 
9 0 LG {tance 


ſtance puts me in Mind of a Contrivance in the 
Opera of St. Angelo, that was acted at the ſame 
time. The * of the Play endeavours at a 
Rape, but the Poet being reſolved to ſave his 
Heroine's Honour, has 1o ordered it, that the 
King always acts with a great Caſe- Knife ſtuck in 
bis Girdle, which the Lady ſnatches from him 
in the Struggle, and ſo defends her ſelf. '; 

The ſtalian Poets, beſides the celebrated Smooth- 
neſs of their Tongue, have a particular Advan- 
tage, above the Writers of other Nations, in the 
difference of their Poetical and Proſe Language. 
There are indeed Sets of Phraſes that in all Coun- 
tries are peculiar” to the Poets, but among the /- 
taliaus there are not only Sentences, but a Multi- 
tude of particular Words that never enter into com- 
mon Diſcourſe. They have ſuch a different Turn 
and Poliſhing for Poetical U fe, that they drop ſeve- 
ral of their Letters, and appear in another Form, 
when they come to be ranged in Verſe. For this Rea- 
ſon the Italian Opera ſeldom ſinks into a Poorneſs 
of Language, but, amidſt all the Meanneſs and 
Familiarity of the Thoughts, has 1 beau- 
tiful and ſonorous in the Expreſſion. Without 
this natural Advantage of the Tongue, their pre- 
ſent Poetry would appear wretchedly low and 
_ vulgar, notwithſtanding the many [trained Allego- 
ries that are ſo much in uſe among the Writers 
of this Nation. The Eugliſi and French, who 
always uſe the ſame Words in Verſe as in ordi- 
nary Converſation, are forced to raiſe their Lan- 
Pond with Metaphors and Figures, or, by the 
ompouſneſs of the whole Phraſe, to Wear off 
any Littleneſs that appears in the particular Parts 
that Gompole it. This makes aur Blank _—_ 
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or Interruptions. Harlequin's Part is made up of 


1 where there is no Rhime to ſupport the Expreſſion, 
extreamly difficult to ſuch as are not Maſters in 


the Tongue, eſpecially when they write on low 
Subjects; and tis probably for this reaſon! that 


Milton has made uſe of ſuch frequent Tranf- 
poſitions, Latiniſms, antiquated Words and Phra- 
# ſes, that he might the better deviate from vulgar 


- 


and ordinary Expreffions. 
The Comedies that 1 ſaw at Venice, or indeed 


* 
* 


in any Other Part of Italy, are very indifferent, 5 


and more lewd than thoſe of other Countries. 
Their Poets have no Notion of gentile Comedy, 
and fall into the moſt filt | 
pak ann pk when they have a Mind to maketheir 
Audience merry. There is no Part generally ſo 
wretched as that of the fine Gentleman, eſpecially 


when he converſes with his Miſtreſs; for then tile 


whole Dialogue is an inſipid mixture of Pedans 
But tis no wonder that the 
Poets of ſo jealous and reſerved a Nation fail in 
ſuch Converſations on the Stage, as they have no 
Patterns of in Nature. There are four ſtanding 
Characters which enter into every Piece that comes 
on the _ the Doctor, Harlequin, Pantalowe, 
and Coviells; The Doctor's Character compre» 


| hends the whole Extent of a Pedant, that with a 
deep Voice, and a Magiſterial Air breaks in upon 


Converſation,” and drives. down all before him: 
Every thing he ſays is backed with Quotations 
out of Galen, Hippocrates, Plato, Virgil, ot any 
Author that riſes uppermoſt, and all Anſwers from 
his Companion are looked upon as Impertinencies 


Blunders and Abſurdities: He is to miſtake one 
Name for another, toforget his Errands, _— 


hy double Meanings 
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ble over Queens, and to run his Head againſt every: 
Poſt that ſtands in his way. This all attended with 
ſomething ſo comical in the Voice and Geſtures, 
that a Man, who is ſenſible of the Folly of the 
Part, can hardly forbear being - pleaſed with it. 
Pantaloxe is generally an old Cully, and Coviello 
a Sharper. | e 
I have ſeen a Tranſlation of the Cid acted at 
Bolonia, which would never have taken, had they 
not found a Place in it for theſe Buffoons- Alt 
four of them appear in Masks that are made like 
the old Roman Perſonæ, as I ſhall have occaſion 


to obſerve in another Place. The French and: 


Italians have probably derived this Cuſtom of 
 thewing ſome of their Characters in Masks, from 


the Greek and Roman Theatre. The old Vatican 


Terence has at the Head of every Scene, the Fi- 
gures of all-the Perſons that are concerned in it, 


with the particular Diſguiſes in which they aQted ; 


and I remember to have ſeen in the Villa Mattheio 
an antique Statue mask'd, which was perhaps de- 
ſigned for Gnatho in the Eunuch, for it-agrees 
exactly with the Figure he makes in the Vatican 
Manuſcript. One would wonder indeed how ſo 
Polite a People as the ancient Romans and Azhe- 


niaus, ſhould not look on theſe borrowed Faces 


as unnatural. They might do very well for a 
Cyclops, or a Satyr that can have no Reſem- 
blance in Human Features; but for a Flatterer, 
a Miſer, or the like Characters, which abound in 
our own Species, nothing is more ridiculous than 
to repreſent their Looks by a painted Vizard. In 
Perſons of this Nature the Turns and Motions of 
the Face are often as agreeable as any part of the 
Action, Could. we ſuppoſe that a Mask repre- 
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Tented never ſo naturally the general Humour of 


a Character, it can never ſuit with the Variety of 
Paſſions that are incident to every ſingle Pesfon in 
the whole Courſe of a Play. The Grimace may 
be proper on ſome Occaſions, but is too ſteady 
to agree with all. The Rabble indeed are gene- 
rally pleaſed at the firſt Entry of a Diſguiſe, but 


the Jeſt grows cold even with them too when it 
comes on the Stage in a Second Scenme. 


Since I am on this Subject, I cannot forbear 


mentioning a Cuſtom at Venice, which they tell 
me is particular to the Common People of this 
Country, of finging Stanza's out of Taſſo. They 
are ſet to a pretty Solemn Tune, and when one 
begins in any part of the Poet, it is odds but he 


will be anſwered by ſome Body elſe that over- 


hears him: So that ſometimes you have Ten 
or a Doren in the Neighbourhood of one ano- 
| ther,” taking; Verſe after Verſe, and running on 
with the Poem as far as their Memories will car- 


ar ini eel Tr 
On Holy-Tharſday, among the ſeveral Shows 


that are yearly exhibited, I law one that is odd 
enough, and particular to the Venetians. There 
is a Set of Artiſans, . who. by. the help of ſeveral 
Poles, © which they, lay. a-croſs each others Should- 


ers, build themſelves. up into a kind of Pyramid; 


ſo that you ſee a Pile of Men in the Air of four 


or five Rows riſing one above another. The 
{ Weight is ſo equally diſtributed, that every Man 
is very well able to bear his Part of it, the Stories, 


if I may ſo call them, growing leſs and leſs as 


they advance higher and higher. A little Boy re- 


preſents the Point of the Pyramid, who, after a 
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terity, into the Arms of one that catches, him Nt 


the Bottom. In the ſame manner the whole 
Building falls to pieces. I have been the more 
particular on this, becauſe it explains the follow- 
ing Verſes of Claudian, which ſhow that the 
Venetian are not the Inventors ol this Trick. 


Vel gui more avium ſeſe 1 in art, 


Corporaque ædiſicaut, celeri creſcentia neu, 


uorum compoſutam puer augmentatus in arcem 
icat, et viuctus plautæ, vel cruribus berens, 


Produle brave figit S A Jalen. 


C de Pr. & Olyb. Conſ. 
Men, pid on Men, with active Leaps ariſe, 


And build the breathing Fabrick to the Skies ; 


A ſprightly Youth above the topmoſt Row 
Points the tal Pyramid, and crowns the Show. 


Tho? we met with the Veneti in the old Poets, 


the City of Venice is too modern to find a Place 


among them. Sannazarizss Epigram is too well 
known to be inſerted. The fame Poet has cele- 
brated this N n two other Places of bis Poems 


vir Venete POIs 77 urbit, 
* 2697 2 in far magni quæ fanul Orbis haber? 
Salve Trait Regina, altæ Pulcherrima Romæ 
Amula, que Terris, ue dominaris aguis! 
Tu tibi vel eges cives Facts, O Decus; O Lux 
Auſoniæ, 1 quam libera turba fumus, 
Per quam Barbaries nobis non mperat, et Sol. 
 Exoriens No a clarius orbe iter: py | 
5 L. 3. El. I, 


Sao lands with endlels 8 crowd, 
And as a World within her ſelf i is found. 5 
4 | | al 


VENICE. 
Hail Queen of Italy !. for Years to come 
The mighty Rival of Immortal Rome! 
Nations ay Seas are in thy States enroll'd, 5 
And Kings elf thy Citizens are told. | 
Aae d bright Ornament ! by Thee  » 
She fits a Sov'raign, Unenſlay'd and Free; | 
By Thee, the rude Barbarian chas'd away, 


The Riſing Sun chears with a purer Ra 
Our Weſtern World, anddoubly gilds the Day. 


Nec Tu fe emper erit, que ſepter amplecteris arces, | 


* uc mediis emula e ... 
2. El. 1. 


Thou too ſhalt fall by Time or bark Foes, 


Whoſe circling. Walls the Sey'n fam d Hilts | 


encloſe ; 
And Thou, whoſe Rival Tow'rs tracks Skies, 
from amidſt the e with n uy 
ne. 
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EL enice I took a Bark for 8 and 
1 way thither ſaw ſeveral Mouths of 
8 0 o, by which it empties it ſelf into 
| £5 Adriatic, _ 


— dw; non alius per piuguia cults 
In mare purpureum n influit amnis. 


Virg. G. 4. 
which ls true, if underſtood only of the Rivers c 
Ital 
* acan's Deſefiption of the Po would have been 


very beautiful, on he known ran to have given 
over. 0 


* magis r zellus F ſolvit in amnem 

ridauus, ge ue evolvit in equora ſylvas, 

Heſperiamque bye hc aquis, hunc fabula primn 
Populed fluvium ripas umbraſſe coroud : 
Cumque diem pronum tranſverſo limite ducens 

» Succendit Platten Pagraniions: thera loris; 

3 


Deter 


4 
. 


CL SLE 


The Po. that ng W uncommon ENS 

7, | Ofersfets whole: Woods in its tumultuous Cole, 
And riding from Heſperia s watry Veins, 
Th? exhauſted Land of all its Moiſture drains. 

Ihe Po, as fin $ the Fable, firſt-convey'd - 
Its wond'ring Current through a Poplar Shades 

For when,youung-Phaeton-miltook: his way, 

7 E Loſt and confounded in the Blaze of ke LP 

J. This River, with ſurviving Streams ſupp 
When all the reſt of the Whole | pt ver dry 4, 
And Nature's ſelf lay ready to expire, 


5 and a 1 OS e 1 e 1 Re ug World on 
ir 85 Hola rt 


"The Poer 1s Refcions low: o Wk 


Now! minor bie Nils, 15 non per lane þ jacemtir $4421 
Ne ti Liby cas Nilus Nag naret arenas. 
o minor c Iftro, niſi quod dum permeat eue, 
Iſter, — ge) in quælibet equora fontes .. 
Accipit, & e exit non ſolatin d. N 
ebe Nor:would the Nik mort Fang Stores res contain, 
given But that he ſtaguates on his 4 
Nor would the Dauube run a tag —_ ter Fe orce, 
But that he gathers in his tedious COurſe 
Ten thouſand Streams, and [welling as he e 
1 e Seas the Glut of Rivers throws. 
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5 than the Nile and Danube, if * 
Danube were not ger thi idannr 

by "ne N What 
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What makes the Poet's' Remark the more in 


per, the very Reaſon: why the Daunbe is greater 


than the Po, as he aſſigns it, is that which really 
makes the Po as great'as it is; for befote its Fa 
into the Gulph, it receives into its Channel the 
moſt conſiderable Rivers of Piemont, Milan, and 
the reſt of Lombardy. Sr TL eg CP” 
From Venice to Ancona the Tide comes in ver 
ſenſibly at its ſtated Periods, but riſes more or leſs 
in proportion as it advances nearer the Head of 
Gulf. Lucan has run out of his way to deſcribe 


the Phenomenon, which is indeed very extraor- 


dinary to thoſe who lye out of the Neighbour- 


hood of the great Ocean, and according to his 


uſual Cuſtom, lets his Poem ſtand ſtiſl that he 
may give way to his own Reflections. 


7777 


endicat alternis vicibus, cum funditur ingen: 


Oceanus, vel cùm refugis ſe flackibus aufert: A 
- Ventus ab extrems pelagus 


fic axe volutter © > 


| Tethyos uuda dag Liumaribns aæſtnet horit: 


Hunimiger an Titan, ut alentes hauriat und, 
Erigat Oceanum fluctuſque ad ſidera tolla, 
er 


Ju quæcumue moves tum crebros caſa mmm, 
Waſt'd with ſucceſſive Seas, the doubtful Strand 
By turns is Ocean, and by turns is Land. 
Whether the Winds in diſtant Regions blow, 


Moving the World of Waters to and fro; 
Or * Oo theft ſettled Periods keep 
the Billo ws, and fermem the Deep; 8 


Fo ſwell 
* hg f 4 
» " yy 7 7; p 


and ſhows what much of the reſt might be, 


Or the tir d St — 46 Capt! 5 
Raiſes the floating Mountains to the 1 e 
And flakes his Thirſt within the mighty Tide, 


Do you who ſtudy Nature's Works decide | - 8 
Whilſt I the dark 9 5 — Cauſe admire, ©, oY 


Nor, into, what: the Gods OR 2 15 
a enquire. 122 1 77 
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At Ferres 1 met e . The 


| Towns is very large, but extreamly thin of People. 
It has a Citadel, and ſomething like 4 Fortifica- 


tion running ronnd it, but fo large that it requires 
more Soldiers to defend it, than the Pope has in 
his whole Dominions. The Streets are as beau 
tifu as any 1 have ſeen, in their Lengtu, Breadthy - 
and Regulacity, 'The Benedickines have the fineſt 
Convent of the Place. They ſhow'd us in the 
Church Arioſtos Monument: His Epitaph ſays; 
lie was Nobilitate generis atque Animi claras, in 
rebus publicis adminiſtrandis, in regendis populis, 
in graviſfemis A ſummits: Pontificss legationibas 
. coufilio, eloquentid pr wins, . 
I camedowna Branch of the 85 2 2s Albers 
zo, within ten Miles of Ravenna. All this' Space 
yes miſerably uncultivated till you come near N. 
vexna, Where the Soil is made extreamly fruitful, 


there Hands enough to manage it to the beſt Ad- 
vantage. It is now on botfi ſides the Road very 
marſhy, and generally over grown with Ruſhes; 
which made me fancy it was once floated by the 
Sea, that lyes within four Miles of it. Norcovuld 

I in the leaſt doubt it when Haw: Ravenna, N 
is tow almoſt at the fame. diſtance ny 5 4 A 
driatic, tho" it was for | J 

all the Roman Ports. _—” 
* One 
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Aielaſfu- Rane garriant Latta, | "Lib. 5 
Navenna's Frogs i in better Mufick- croak. .. 
And the Deſcri non that Silizs Tialiews has g given 


us of it. N 2 * 1 n 3 (VS A * 3A . 
Fr 1 Reer! 
OA gravi reno ei 70 fe eoniter A 7 


Leata Balda 2 Sefer e Magna ee, | 


a in the Mud. — 2 Oars dtvide 
Wide heavy Stroaks the thick u wieldy The,” 


" Accordingly: the old. Geographers My I 
? | Shallows. The | 


as ſituated among Marſhes. and 
Place which is own for the Haven, is on a Le- 
vel with.the Town, and has Die ch been ſtop- 
ped up by the great Heaps of 


Ground muſt have been Hormerty, uh ch! lower, 
for otherwile-the, Town Would have lain under 
Mater. The Remains of the Pharos, "that ſtand 
about three Miles from the Sea, and two fromthe 
Town, have their Foundations covered with Eatth 
for ſome Yards, as they told me, Which notwith- 
ſtanding are upon a Level with the Fields that ye 
about them, tho! "tis probable they toOk, the Ad- 
vantage of a . ſi ground to ſet it upo It was a 

about twelve Yards in qo as 
e by that Part Ys it ieh 15 e e 


+ 


irt that the Sea has 
throw into it;; for all DO, Soil on that ſide of 
Ravenna has:beenleft there-inſenlibly ** the Sea's 
diſcharging it ſelf upon it for f pany OBE: | 


* I 5 
* *. 4 , of * fs a 
> h ST AS, 
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8 that its Height ak havebeen very th WO 


to have pteſcrved a Proportion. It is made in the. =_ 
[Form of the Venetian Campanells, and is oh 5 i" 
the wien Tower mentioned by e b, 36. - 
cap. 12- = 
On the fide of we Town; Were the Sea is 1 = 


poſed to have lain formerly, there is now a little - © 
Church called” the Rotonda. At the Entrance of - i 
it are two Stones, the one with an Inſcription in 
- Gothic CharaQers, that has nothing in it remark- © } 
able; the other is a ſquare Piece of Marble, that 
by the Inleriprion appears ancient, and: by the Ot- | 
naments about it ſhows'it ſelf to have been à li- q 
_ tle Pagan Monument of two Perfons who were Mu 
ſhipwreck'd, perhaps in the Place where now their 
Monument ſtands. The firſt Line and a half, 
that tells their Names and F ane in ng 18. 
not legible; ; the cel rang tus, 


| — Rave Jorge hos ome ali uma, 
Lilertatis opus. contulit BA et nba 

N a mont parrter rapuis quot junxerat ant, p 
E: lie, luckus ore e 41a dedis. 


* 


5 Both with-the fane indulgent Maſter geld, 
On the ſame Day their Liberty poſſeſs d: 
1 Shipwreck flew whom it had join'd dene 


Aud left their: een e ew bar un al 3 
8 ee en 4 
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Bal „ Fpere uncirn in the third Verte that ine b 
not knowing the Circumſtances of their Story. why : 
Was the Naufraga mors which deſtroyed them, as it 
had formerly united them; vyhat this Union was is 
e in the preceding Verſe,” by their-both -. 
. | . e bang, 
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therefore we ſuppoſe they had been formerly ſhip- 
wreck'd with their Maſter, and that he made them 


Free at the ſame time, the Epigram is unriddled. 

Nor is this Interpretation perhaps ſo forc'd as it 
may ſeem at firſt ſight, ſince it was the Cuſtom of 
the Maſters, a little before their Death, to give 
their Slaves their Freedom, if they had deſerv'd - 


it at their Hands; and it is natural enough to ſup- 


poſe one, involved in a common Shipwreck, - 
would give ſuch of his Slaves their Liberty, as 


ſhould have the good Luck to ſave themſelves. 


The Chancel of this Church is vaulted with a ſin- 
gle Stone of four Foot in thiekneſs, and a hundred 
and fourteen in Circumferenee. There ſtood on 
the outſide of this little Cupola, a great Tomb of 
-Porphyry, and the Statues of the twelve Apotlles ; 


but in the War that Louis the Iwelfth made on 
Fraly, the Tomb was broken in pieces by a Can- 
non-Ball. It was, perhaps, the ſame Blow that 


made the Flaw. in the Cupola, tho” the Inbabitants 
lay it was crack'd by Thunder, that deſtroyed a 
Son of one of their Gothic Princes, who had ta- 


ken Shelter under it, as having been foretold what 
kind of Death he was to die. I acked an Abbot, 
that was in the Church, what was the Name of 
this Gothic Prince, who, after a little Recollecti- 


on, anſwered me, that he could not tell preeiſe- 
| * but that he thought it was one Julius 'Caſar. 
h 


ere is a Convent of Theatins, where they ſhow 


a little Window in the Church; thro* which the 
Holy Ghoſt is ſaid to have entered in the Shape of 


a Dove, and to have ſettled on one of the Can- 
didates for the Biſhoprick. The Dove is repre- 
ſented in the Window, and in feveral 9 
8 at: e the 


S. Deng mi moo wk 


Hereticos, & in. 


the Church, and is in great Reputation all over 


Leah. I ſhould not indeed think it impoſſible for 
a Pigeon to fly in aceidentally thro' the Roof, 


where they ſtill keep the Hole open, and by its 
fluttering over ſuch a particular Place, to give ſo 


ſuperſtitious an Aſſembly an occafion of favouring 


a Competitor, eſpecially if he had many Frien 
among the Electors that would make a politiek 


Uſe of ſach an Accident: But they pretend the 
Miracle has happened more than once. Amo 
the Pictures of ſeveral famous Men of their Or- 


der, there is one with this Inſeription. P. D. Tho- 


nat Gonldvellus Ep. Aſis Tridbs confilio contra + 
a Ang lia contra Eliſabet. Figet _ 
Confeſſar couſpicuus. The Statue of Alexander 


the Seventh ſtands in the large Square of the 
Town; it is caſt in Braſs, aud has the Poſture 


that is always given the Figure of a Pope; an 


ther Square on a high Pillar is ſet the Statue of 


the bleſſed Virgin, arrayed like a Queen, with a 


Scepter in her Hand, and a Crown upon her 


Head; for having delivered the Town from a 


raging Peſtilence. The Cuſtom of crowning the 
Holy Virgin is ſo much in vogue among the - 


talians, that one often ſees in their Churches a lit- 


ile Pinsel Crown, or perbaps a Circle of Stars 
| glew 'd to the Canvas over the Head of the Fi- 


gure, which ſometimes ſpoils a good Pictute. In 
the Convent of B med Be f 


Flacidia. From Ravenna I came to Rimini, ha- 
ing polled the Kadicon by the; WJ, This ger 


bo 


nt of H „ 1 ſlaw, three huge 
Oheſts of Marble, with no Iuſeription on them 
that I could find, tho' they are {aid to contain the 
Aſhes of Yaleutivies, Honerizs, and his Siſter 
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is not ſo very contemptible as it is generally repre- 


lented, and was much increaſed by the melting of 
the Snows when C æſar paſſed it, according 0 
CCC 
Foute cadit modico parviſque impellitur undi 
Puniceus Nubicou, cum fervida canduit eftas *: 
Perque imas ſerpit valles, & Gallica certus 
Limes ab Auſoniis diſterminat arva colonis :_ 
Tunc vires præbebat hyems, atque auxerat:undas 
Tertia jam gravido pluwialis Cynthia cornu, 
Et madidis Euri reſolute flatikus Alpe, 
While Summer laſts, the Streams of Rubicumnm 
From their ſpent Source in a ſmall Current run, 
_ Hid in the winding Vales they gently glide, 
And Italy from neighb'ring Gaul divide, 
But now, with Winter Storms encreas'd they roſe, 
By wat'ry Moons produc'd, and Alpine Snows, 
That melting on the hoary Mountains lay, 
And in warm Eaſtern Winds diſſolv'd away. 


T bis River is now calPd Piſatello .. 
Keiminui has nothing modern to boaſt, of. Its 
Antiquities are as follow : A Marble Bridge of 
five Arches, built by Auguſtus and Tiberius, for 
the Inſcription is ſtill legible, tho“ not rightly tran- 
ſerib'd by Grater. A triumphal Arch raiſed by 
| nga, which makes a Noble Gate to the Fown, 
tho part of it is ruined. The Ruins of an Am- 
--+ Phitheatre. The Szggeſtam, on which it is faid 
that Julius Ceſar harangued his Army after having 
paſſed the Rubicon. I muſt confeſs I can by no 
means look on this laſt as Authentick : It is built 
of hewn: Stone, like the Pedeſtal of a Pillar, but 


ſomething 
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ſomething higher than ordinary, and is but juſt. 
broad enough for one Man to itand upon it, On- 
the contrary, the ancient Szgge/tams, as I have 
| often obſerved on Medals, as Well as on Conſtan- 
tine's Arch, were made of Wood like a little kind 


of Stage, for the Heads of the Nails are ſome- 


py 


times 1 that are ſuppoſed to. have faſten | 


3 


ed the Boards together. We often ſee on them 
the Emperor, and two or three General Officers, 
ſometimes fitting, and ſometimes ſtanding, as they 


bh. 


* 
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made Speeches, or diſtributed: a Congiary to the 


Soldiers or People. They were probably al- 


ways in readineſs, and carried among the Baggage 


of the Army, whereas this at Rimini mult have 


f 


been built on the Place, and required ſome time... 


before it could be finiſhed, _. TH 95 
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feen have here made is juſt, it 
may ſerve as a Cenfirmation to the Learned Fa- 
breiti's Conjecture on Trajan's Pillar; who ſup- 
poſes, I think, with a great deal of Reaſon, that 
the Camps, Intrenchments, and other Works 2 
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the ſame Nature, which are cut out as if they had 
deen made of Brick or hewn Stone, were in reality 


only of Earth, Turf, or the like Materials; for 
there are on the Pillar ſome of theſe Suggeſtum: 


which are figured like thoſe on Medals, with on- 


ly #his Difference, that they ſeem built with Brick 


or Free- Stone. At twelve Miles diſtance from 
Kimini ſtands the little Republick of St. Marino, 


which I could not forbear viſiting, tho? it lyes out 
of the common Tour of Travellers, and has ex- 
ceſſively bad Ways to it. I ſhall here give a par- 
35 Account of it, becauſe I know of po Bo- 
dy elſe that has done it. One may, at leaft, have 
the Pleaſure of ſeeing in it ſomething more ſin- 
gular than can be found in great Goveraments, 
and form from it an Idea of Venice in its firſt Be- 
ginnings, when it had only a few Heaps of Earth 


for its Dominions, or of Rame it ſelf, when it 


had as yet cover d but one of its Seven Hills. 
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HE Town and Republ ick of St. 
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Marino ſtands on the Top of a very 


high and craggy Mountain. It is 
generally hid among the Clouds, and 
lay under Snow when I ſaw it, tho* 
it was clear and warm Weather in 
all the Country about it. There is not a Spring 
or Fountain, that I could hear of, in the whole 
Dominions, but they are always well provided 
with huge Ciſterns and Reſervoirs of Rain and 
Snow-Water, The Wine that grows on the 
tides. of their Mountain is extradrdinary good, 
and I think much better than any. I met with on 
the cold fide of -the:Hppenzmes. This puts me in 
Mind of their Cellars, which have moſt of em 
a natural Avdantage that renders * em extreamly; 
cool in the hotteſt Seaſons, for they have general-- 
ly in the Sides of them deep Holes that run in- 
to the Hollows of the Hill, from whence there 
conſtantly iſſues a breathing kind of Vapour, ſo 
| | . 


3 5 he 
ſterities of Religion. He had net been long here 


4 15 Repiblitks Ko. 857 


very Wd in the Summer time; that a lan can 
ſcarce ſuffer his Hand in the Wind Of it. * 


This Mountain, and à few nei bourin aan ; 


locks that. lye ſcatter'd about the Bottom is 


the whole. Circuit of theſe Dominions. 


have, what they call, three Caſtles, three Cot 
vents, and five Churches, and: reckon about five 


thouſand Souls in their Community. The Inha- 
tants as well as the Hiſtorians, who mention this 


little Republick, gie the following Account of 
its Original. St. Marino was its Founder; à Dal. 
matian by Bitth, and by Trade a Mafon. He Wa 
employ above thirteen hundred N in the 
Reparation of Rimini, and, after he had finifh'd 


his 4 4 retired to this folitary Mountain, as 


finding proper for the Life of the Hermit- 
hae? 4 in the greateſt; Rigours and Au- 


before he wrought a reputed Miracle, Which, 
join'd with his extraordinary Sanctity, gain'd him 


to great an Eſteem, that the Princeſs of the Dun. 
try made him a Preſent of the Mountain t dif 


pole of it at his'own Diſcretion. His Reputati> 
on quickly Peopled it, and gave Riſe to the Re- 
publick which calls it ſelf after his Name. 80 


that the Common- wealth of Marino m 7 boaſt at 


leaſt of a nobler Original than that of Rome, the 
one having been at firſt an Aſylum for Robbers 


and Murderers, and the ace a Reſort of Per- 
ſons eminent for their Piety and Devotion. The 


beſt of their Churches is icated to the Saint, 


and holds his Aſhes. His Statue ſtands over the | 


high Altar, with the Figure of # Mountain in its 
Hands, .crown'd” with three Caſtles, which is 
likewiſe the Arms of rr "hey 
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x gion the long Duration 
of their State, and look on him as the - greateſt 
Saint next the Bleſſed . I ſaw in their Sta- 


nl! tute-Book a Law againſt 1 as {peak MireſpeQ- 
| it Fully of him, who are. to be puniſhed in the ſame 
er thoſe who are Conyicted of Blaſphemy. 
lf - This petty Republick has now laſted thirtecn 

It: hundred Years, while all the other States of ay 10 

| | have ſeveral times changed their Maſters and WW 

\ Forms of Government. Their whole Hiſtory is ©. 


- compris'd in two Purchaſes, Whie,hthey made of 5 
2 neighbouring Prince, and in a War in which they th 
aſſiſted the Pope againſt a Lord of Rimini. In of 
the Year 1100 they bought a Caſtle in the Neigh- Ni 
bonrhood, as they did another in the Year 4 ba 
"The Papers of the Conditions are preſerv'd in 
their Archives, where tis very remarkable that do 
the Name of the Agent for the Common-Wealth, ha 
are the ſame in both the He ts, tho drawn of 
N at ſeventy Years diſtance from each other. Fit 
Nor can it be any Miſtake in the Date, becauſe IB 
the Popes and Emperors Names, with the Yearof the 
their reſpective Reigns, are both punctually ſet II 
down. About 290 Years after this they afſiſted | 
Pope Pius the Second againſt one of the Malare- BW of 
fles's, who was then Lord of Rimini; and when WM © 
they had helped to conquer him, received-from the BW . 
Pope, as a Reward for their Aſſiſtance, four little for 
| Caſtles. This they. repreſent as the fopriſhing WW fw 
Time of the Common-wealth, when their Do- 80 
Minions reach'd half way up a neighbouring Hill; his 
but at preſent- they are reduced io their 01d Ex- 
tent, They would probably ſell their Liberty as 
dear as they could to any that attacked them; for 
there is but one Road by which to climb W to 


them, and 5 ny a very Hake Ding and 
any of their own Body that enters the Pente by 
another Path, leſt auy new one ſhould be worn 
on the Sides of their Mountain. All that are c 
ble of bearin Arms are exercis d, AIR 

Moment's Call. 

The Sovereign Powe of the Republick was 
lodg'd originally in what they call the Arengo 

eat Council in which every Houſe had its m_-_ 
preſentative. But becauſe they found too 
Confuſion in ſuch a Muttitude of Stateſmen, 
they devolv'd their whole Authority into the Hands 
of the Council of fixty, - The Arexga however is 
ſtill called together in Cafes of extraordinary Im- 


if, after dneSummons, any — eh 
Fofents himſelf be is to be fin'd to the value of a- 
bout a Penny Engliſh, Which the Statute 2 be 
ſhall pay, Sine aliqad diminazione aut 
ordinary Courſe of Government, the —_ 
of Sixty (which, notwithſtanding the Name, con- 
fiſts boy wins; Perſons) has in its Hands theAg- 
miniſtration of Affairs, 24 is made up half out of 


the Noble Families, and half out of the Plelæian. 


They decide all by Baloting, are not admitted till 
five and twenty Years old, and chuſe the Offices 
of the Common-wealtl. _. 

_ _ Thus far they 2 with the Great Council of | 
Venice, but their 

for no Sentence can ſtand that is not xy pe 
two Thirds of this Council. Befides that 
Son can be admitted into it duri the Life 


his Father, nor two be in it of the Hanh, | 


nor any enter but by Election The Chief 
of the Common wealth are the two Capitencos, 


nn. Power as the old ** 
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ſuls had, but are choſen every ſix Months. I talk'd 
with ſome that had been Capitaneos fix or ſeven 
times, tho' the Office is never to be continu'd to 
the ſame Perſons twice ſucceſſively. The third 
Officer is the Commiſſary, who judges in all Ci- 
vil and Criminal Matters. But becauſe the ma- 
ny Alliances, Friendſhips, and Intermarriages, as 
well as the Perſonal Feuds and Animoſities that 
happen e ſo ſmall a People might. obſtruct 
the Courſe of Juſtice; if one of their on Num- the 
ber had the Diſtribution af it; they have always al 
a Foreigner for this Employ, whom they chuſe Sh 
4 for three Years, and maintain out of the Publick WF ho 
| Stock. He muſt be a Doctor of Law, and a Man #1 
| 


of known Integrity. He is join'd in Commiſfſi- © 
on with the Capitazeos, and acts ſomething like IM - £ 
the Recorder of London under the Lord Mayor. N 
The Commoti-wealth' of Gena was forc'd' to na 
make uſe of a foreign Judge for many Years, of 
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Li whilſt their Republick was torn into the Diviſions ch 
. of Gzelphs and 'Gibelives. The fourth Man in pl 
_— the State is the Phyſician, who muſt Iikewiſe be uh 
we a Stranger, and is maintain'd by a publick Salary. OY 
9 | He is old to keep a Horſe, to viſit the Sick, 3 
i and torinfpect all Drugs that are imported. He NY 
| muſt be at leaſt thirty five Years old, a Doctor of 
the Faculty, and eminent for his Religion and 
Honeſty; that his.Raſtineſ$or Ignorance may not 
unpeople the 'Common=wealth: And that they "0 
may not ſuffer long under any bad Choice, he is ; 
elected only for three Tears. Phe preſent. Phy- 
ſician is a very underſtanding Man, and. well 
read in our Countrymen, ' Harvey, Willis, Syden- 
bam, &c. He has been *contino'd:for ſome time 
among em, and they fay the Commonwealth 
e | 7 thrives. 
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e School. Maſter. 1 ſcarce met with any in the | : 
Place that had not ſome Jincture of earning. Ul; 
I had the Peruſal of a Latin Book in Fol, En- i 
tituled, Statuta Illuſtriſſimæ Reipablicæ Sandi Ma- 10 
rini; Printed at Rimini by order of the Common= i 
wealth. The Chapter on the publick Miniſters. i 
ſays, that when an Ambaſſador is diſpatch'd from 0 
the Republick to am Foreign State he ſhall be 3 
allow'd, out of the de bathe to the Value of a 0 
Shilling. a Day. The People are eſteem'd very 1 

boneſt and rigorous in the Execu cytion of Juſtice, 1 
8 * ſeem to live more happy and contented a- lit: 
mong their Rocks and'Snows, than others ot the aw 
. Tralians do in the pleafanteſt Vallies of the World. hl 
Nothing indeed can be a greater Inſtance of the 200 
natural Love that Mankind has for Liberty, and 1 
of their Averſi on to an Arbitrary” Government, i 
than ſuch a Savage Mountain *cover'd' with Peo- . 
ple, and the Campania of Rome, which lyes in „ 
the ue ou 2 oth e r of mee. b 
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Tas, Faw, Senigallia 


Ancona, Loretro, Sec. | 
To R 0 M E. 


— ROM POE NUT Pas go he Ton 
of Note are Peſaro, Fang, Sexigal- 
lia, and Aucona. Fano received its 
i Name from the Fane or Temple 
>< O) of Fortune that ſtood in it. One 
map ſtill ſee the Triumphal Arch 
8 qe guſtus: It is indeed very much 
defac'd by Time, but the Plan of it, as it ſtood 
entire with all its Inſcriptiqus, is meatly cut upon 
, the Wall of a neighbouring Building. In each of BW Re: 
| theſe Towns is a beautiful Marble Fountain, for 
where the Water runs continually thro? ſeveral WW M 
little Spouts, which looks very refreſhing in BF for 
" theſe hot Countries, and gives a great Coolneſs A. 
to the Air about them. That of Peſaro is hand- aP 
lomely deſigned. Ancona is much the moſt con- twi 
ſiderable of theſe Towns. It ſtands a Promon- 4 
tory, and looks more beautiful at a diſtance than . 
when you are in it. The Port was made by Tra. 
jan, for which he has a Triumphal Arch erected 
to him by the Sea- ſide. The Marble of this Arch 
looks * white and freſh, as being expoſed to the 
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S Peſaro, Funo, Sen ” 
Winds and Salt Sea-Vapours, that by continually 
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fretting it preſerves it ſelf-. from. that mouldy 


Colour, which "others of the ſame Materials 


have contracted. 7 Tho the Ttalians and Voyage 


Wrtiers call theſe of Rimini, Fane, and Ancona 
Triumphal Arches, there was probably ſome Di- 
ſtinction made an 


among the Romans between ſuch 
Honorary Arches erected to Empetors,/ and thoſe 


that were rais'd to them an the Aocount of aVic- 
tory, which are properly Triumphal Arches. This 
at Ancona was an Inſtance of Gratitude to Trajan 


for the Port he had made there, as the two others 


| ] have mentionꝰd ere probably for ſome Reaſon 
of the ſame nature. One may however obſerve the 
Wiſdom of the ancient Ramaus, who to encourage 


their Emperors in their Inclination of doing good to 


their Country, gave the ſame Honours to the great 
Actions of Peace, which turn'd to the Advantage 
of the Publick, as to thoſe of War, This is ve- 
ry remarkable in the Medals that were ſtamp'd on 
the ſame Oecaſions. I remember to have ſeen 

one of Gallas with a Triumphal Arch on the 


Reverſe, that was made by the Senate s Order 


for his having remitted a Lax. R. AXXX. R E- 


MISS A. S. C. The Medal which was made 
for Trajan in Remembrance of his Beneficence to 


Ancona is very common. The Reverſe has on it 


a Port with a Chain running a- croſs it, and be- 
twixt them both à Boat, with this Iuſcription, 
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I know. Fbretzi would fain aſcribe this Medal to ciall 
| another Occaſton, but Bellorio, in his Additions 85 
to Anxgeloni, has ſufficiently refuted all he ſays IM 7** 

on that Subject. 53 


At Lorerto I enquir'd for the Engliſh Jeſuits 1 
Eodgings, and on the Stair-Caſethat leads to em fo 
I ſaw ſeveral: Pictures of ſuch as had been Exe en 

| | | cuted MM  - 


al to 


Hons 


ſays 


eſuits 


'em 


Exe- 


uted 


| Ancona, Loreto, & e. to Rome. 3 
cuted in England, as the two Garnets, Old- Corn, 
and others, to th Number of thirty. Whateyer 
were their -Crimes the Inſcription ſays they ſuf- 

| fer'd for their Religion, and ſome of em are repre- 

ſented lying under ſuch Tortures as are not in uſe 
among us. The Martyrs of 1679 are ſet by them 
ſelves, with a Knife ſtuck} in the Boſom of each 
Figure, to ſignify that they were Quarter d. 
1 The Riches in the Holy Houle and Treaſury 
are ſurprizingly great, and as much ſurpaſsd my 
Expectation as other * have generally fallen 
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64 Peſaro; Fane; Setigaltia, ' | 
will be as great a Security to che Place as the oth 
ſtrongeſt Fortification. It is indeed an amazing lar 
thing to ſee ſuch a prodigious Quantity of Riches Co 
lye dead, and untouch'd in the midſt of ſo much too 
Poverty and Miſery as reign on all ſides of em. 
There is no queſtion, ' however, but the Pope poſt 
would make uſe of theſe Treaſures in caſe of any fror 
rat Calamity that ſhould end the Holy the 
ee; as an unfortunate War with the Tard, or a IM Cap 
powerful League among the Proteſtants. For I fell 
can't but look on thoſe vaſt Heaps of Wealth, this 
that are amaſs'd together in ſo many Religious ing 
Places of Italy, as the hidden Reſerves and Maga- of 
zines of the Church, that ſhe would open on any I - + 
preſſing Occaſion for her laſt Defence and Preſer- In 7 
vation. If theſe Riches were all turn'd into current Sab 
Coin, and employ'd in Commerce, they would Ron 
make Italy the moſt — Country in Ex- 
rope. The Caſe of the Holy Houſe is nobly de- Higl 
ſign'd, and executed by the great Maſters of ILO 
taly, that flouriſh'd about a hundred Years" ago. The 
The Statues of the Sibyls are very _— wrought, The 
each of em in a different Air and Poſture, as Ks 
are likewiſe thoſe of the Prophets underneath *em. M Ft 
The Roof of the Treaſury is painted with the thro? 
fame kind of Device. FPhere ftands at the upper ¶ In th 
End of it a large Crucifix very much eſteem d, Con: 
the Eigure of our Saviour repreſents him in his ¶ Mad 
| — 17 ee — amidſt all the Ghaſt - ¶ on t 
hn the Viſage has ſomething in it ami- {Wrema 
able. The Gates of the — are\ſhid-t be of ¶ that e 
Corinthian Braſs, with many Scripture Stories ri-. |Mpole 
fing on em in Baſſo Relievo. The Pope's Sta- by ar 
tue, and the Fountain by it, would make a no- Fou. 
ble Show in a Place leſs beautified with ſo many 30 
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the other Productions of Art. 7 0 9 — Cole ._ - - 
ing lar and its Furniture, the ee Revenues of the 2 

hes Convent, with che Story of the Holy Houſe, are, 

ich too well known to he here inſiſted upon. 


| Whoever were the firſt Inventors of this le | 
poſture; they ſeem to have taken the hint of it, 
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ny trom the Veneration that the old Romans. paid tc lo 
oly I the Cottage of Romulus, which ſtood on Moune F 
r a Capitol, and was repair'd. from time to time — 
xr 1 feli to decay. Virgil has given a pretty Image of 1 
lth, this little thatch'd Palace, that repreſents it fand f 
ous ing in Manlius's Luke; 327 Lear 4 me Death „ 
ga of Romulus. . * | * A 
any 2 " 
ſer- Is onion ned nee Muwline.s TIN 1 1 
rent Stabat pro templo, es capitolia celſa-tenebat + _ 
ud Komuleogue rec ens e at Regia culmo. En. L. 8. 
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de- High otra Rock Heroick Marlins ſtood. 
- of I To guard the Temple; and the Temple's: God: 
wo. Then Rome was poor, and there you mightbehoid 
ght, The Palace thatch'd with Straw. Dryden. 


em. From Loretto, in my way to Name, I. $a 
the thro' Recanati, Mucerata, Toleutinu, and Helga. 
pper In the laſt there is a Convent of Nuns calb > 
md, I Conteſſa, that has in the Church an incomparable 
1 his ¶ Madonna of Raphael. At Speletto, the next Town 
naſt- WW on the Road, are ſome: Antiquities, The maſt 
mi- remarkable is an Aquæductof a Gothic Structure, 
e of ¶ that conveys the Water from Mount St. Francis to 
s ri- N Spolotto; which is not to be equalb'd. for its height 
Sta- by any other in Europe. They reckon from the 
no- Fouadation of the loweſt Arch to the Top of it 
any 230 Yards: In my way hence to Terni I faw the 
£9 . N Nver 
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River Clitumnus, celebrated by ſo many of the 


Poets for a particular Quality in its Waters of 
making Cattle white that drink of it. The Inha- 
bitants of that Country have ſtill the ſame Opini- 
on of it, as J found upon Enquiry, and have agreat 
many Oxer of a*whitiſh"Coloar to confirm em 
in it. At is probable this Breed was firſt ſettled in 
| che Oowritry,” and continuing ſtill the ſame Spe- 
ies; has made the Inhabitants impute it to a wrong 
Cauſe; tho“ they may as well fancy their Hogs 
turti black for ſome Reaſdf of the ſame nature, 
becauſe there are none in Italy of any other Breed. 
The River Clitumnus, and Mevania that ſtood 
on the Banks of it, are famous for the Herds of 
Victims with which they-furniſhd all Lealy. 


5 25 Formoſa ſue Clint fluntina an 


ntegit, et Niveds abluit unda boves.”' Prop L. 2. 


inc AtbiClitamne greget, et maxima Taurus, 
Victima, ſæpe tuo perfuſi flumine ſacro'; | + 

Komauos ad E 9 5 e Ae. triump bos. 
e Georg. 2. Virg. 


dere flows. C Jam thro the flow'ry Plain; 


Whoſe Waves, for Triumphs after proſp'cous Was, 
The Victim Ox, and e Sheep Prepare... rs 


abt C . in Hirn 2 atk + 
Candentes gelido Profundit flumine Tauros. 


fi. 53-0; L. 2 


(ob eee anthony abs ſe Meutvia ee 
5 Hp L I. 


Explicat·— 
—A＋Aique ubi lavia nA i Tem 
Projecta in camps nebulas 3 Snertes;.. , 
ary: ode en paſcent Mevania: taurum, 5 
055 


© * 
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* 

j 
| 


Iret, et a grandi cervix ferienda Miniſtro. 
{ 7 1 . eien 3 3 
The lively Tincture of whoſe guſhing Blood 


| Should clearly prove the Richneſs of his F oodz, 


lian. 


1 


V; Nec ſi vacues Me vanta wall 7 hes) Le 

Aut prieftent. niveos Clitumna novalia tauro rt. 
Sufferam ———— — Stat. Syl. L. 1. * 
Pinguior Hiſpullä traheretur taurus et ipſa » 
Mole piger, non finitimd nutritus in herb, 1 


Lets ſed oſteudeus Clitumni paſcua ſanguis 


— 88 
A Bull high fed ſhould fall the Sacrifice, 
One of Hiſpulla's huge. prodigious Size: 1 
Not one of thoſe our neighb'ring Paſtures feed, 
But of Clitumnus whitelt Sacred Breed 


ANeck ſo ſtrong, ſo large, as wauldcommand- 
The ſpeeding Blow of ſome uncommon Hand... 


Mr. Congre ve. 


oy 1 8 * * of bg 481 . ee 
I mall after wards have occaſion to quote Clau- 


1 1 


Terui is the next Town in courſe, formerly 
calld Interamna, for the fame Reaſon that a part 
of Aſia was nam'd Meſopotamia. We enter at th 


there ſtood near it a Monument erected to Tacitus 
the Hiſtorian, with two others to the Emperors 
Tacitut and Florianus, all of them Natives of the 
Place. Theſe were a few Years ago demoliſh'd 
by Thunder, and the Fragments of them are in 
the Hands of ſome Gentlemen of the Lon. 
Near the Dome I was ſhown a ſquare Marble, 
tion. ö e I 


E 3 FSaluti 


Saluti perpetuæ Auguſte... | 
Libertatique Publice Populi Roman: 
Leeni manicips Anno poſt 
Interamuam Conditam. 


iy a ont SRO act ob - 
Ad Crnejnm Domitium 
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Ahenobarbum. _ te week, 
. ny — Coſſ. providentiæ Ti. 'Caſaris 
Auguſti nati ad Miernitatem Romam nominis ſub- 
lato hoſte r e N. A Titius Li- 
beralis VI. wir iterum. P. S. F. C. that is, pecu- 
nia ſue fieri curavit. Pei 3 


This Stone was probably ſet up on occafion of 


the Fall of Sejanus. After the Name of Abenobar- 
xs there is a little Furrow in the Marble, but.fo 
{mooth and well poliſh'd, that I ſhould not have 
taken notice of it had not I ſeen Coff. at the end 
of it, by which it is plain there was once the 
Name of another Conſul, which has been indu- 
ſtriouſly razed out. Lucius Aruncius Camilius 
Scribonianus was Conful under the Reignof * Ti- 
berins, and was afterwards put to Death for a 
Confpiracy that he had form'd againſt the Empe- 
ror Claudius; at which time it was order'd that 
his Name and Confulate fhonld be effaced out of 
all publick Regiſters and Inſcriptions. It is not 
therefore improbable, that it was this long Name 
which fill'd up the Gap I am now mentioning. 
There are near this Monument the Ruins of an 
ancient Theatre, with ſome of the Caves entire. 
I ſaw among the Ruins an old Heathen Altar, 


ah 
— 


—y— — 


* Vid. Faſt, Conſul, Sicul, 


* - R 


with 


— 


Ancona, Loretts, &c. to Rome. 99 
with this Particularity init, that it is hollow'd, like 
a Diſh; at one End; but it was not this End on 
which the Sacrifice was laid, as one may gueſs 
from the Make of the Feſtoon, that runs round 


the Altar, and is inyerted when the Hollow ſtands 
upper moſt. In the ſame Yard, among the Rub- 
biſh of the Theatre, lye two Pillars, the one of 


Granate, and the other of a very beautiful Marble. 


I went out of my way to ſee the famous Caſcade © 
about three Miles from Terui. It is form'd 


by the Fall of the River Velins, which Virgil 


mentions in the Seventh Aneid---Roſea rura Ve- 


a K 


The Channel of this River lyes very high, and 


is ſhaded on all ſides by a green Foreſt, made up 


of ſeveral kinds of Trees that preſerve their Ver- 
dure all the Year. The neighbouring Moun- - 


tains are cover'd- with them, and by reaſon of 


mer are more expos'd to the Dews and 
ains than any of the adjacent Paris, 

Ngil's Roſea rara, (Dewy 

Countries.) The River runs extreamly rapid be- 


drizzlin 
which gives occaſion to 


fore its Fall, and ruſhes down a Precipice of a 


hundred Yards high. It throws it ſelf into the 
Hollow of a Rock, which has probably been worn 
by ſach a conſtant Fall of Water. It is impoſſi- 
ble to ſee the Bottom on which it breaks, for the 
Thickneſs of the Miſt that riſes from it, which 


looks at a diſtance like Clouds of Smoke aſcend- 
ing from ſome vaſt Furnace, and diſtils in perpe- 
tual Rains on all the Places that lye near it. I 
think there is ſomething more aſtoniſhing in this 
Caſcade, than in all the Water-Works of Ver- 


ſailles, and could not but wonder when I firſt 


ſaw it, that I had never met with it in any of the 
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ald Poets, eſpecially. in Claudiau, who makes. his 


Emperor Hanorius go out of his Way to ſee: the 


River Nar which runs juſt below it, and yet does 


not mention what would have been ſo great an 
Embeliſhment to his Poem. But at preſent I don't 


in the leaſt queſtion, notwithſtanding the Opinion 


afſomeLearned Men tothe contrary, that this ĩs the 


Gulph thro' which /irgs/'s Alecto ſhoots her ſelf in- 


to Hell: for the very Place, the great Reputation 
of it, the Fall of Waters, the Woods that encom. 


paſs it, with the Smoak and Noiſe that ariſe from 


it, are all pointed at in the Deſcription. Perhaps 
he would not mention the Name of 3 
becauſe he has done it in the Verſes that precede. 


We may add to this, that the Caſcade is not far 


off that Part of Italy which has been call'd alin 
Meditullium. EW, n i ITLTS 


Eft locus Taliæ medio, ſub montibus altis, es 


Nobilis, et fam multis nemoratus in ori, 
Amſancti valles, denſis huuc froudibus atram _ _ 


Urget utrinque latus nemorit, medioque fragoſus 
Dat ſonitum ſaxis et torto vortice torrent: 
Hic ſpecus horrendum, et ſevi ſpiracula Ditis 


 Monſtrantar, ruptoque ingens Acheraute vorago 
Peſtiferas aperit fauces, queis condita Ermnys 


Iroifum Numen terras cœlumgue leuabat. 
VVV 
In midſt of /zaly, well known to Fame, | 
There lies a Vale, Amſauctus is the Name, 
Below the lofty Mounts: On either fide _ 
Thick Forrells.the forbidden Entrance hide: 
Full in the Centre of the Sacred Wo 
An Arm ariſeth of the Stygran Flood, _ 
Which falling fromon high, with beHowing Sound 


e 


Here 


Whirls the black Waves and ratling Stones around. 


-— C16 we 


vo ED. ob. Se ( 


ef N h 4 Jean Lid V. elit. 


| The Sacred Laks of Trivia Form afar, 
Shake at the Baleful Blatt, the Signal of the 


Ancona, Loretto, &. to Rome. 101 
Her Pluto pants for Breath frem out His — 4 
And opens wide the grinning Jaws'of Hen. 


To this Infernal Gate the Fury flies, q 


Mk hides her hated Head, and frees the bn 
ies. „ 


It was indeed the moſt proper Place in the World 
for a Fury to make her Exit, after ſhe had fil'd a 
Nation with Diſtractions and Alarms; and I be- 
lieve every Reader's Imagination is plead, when 
he ſees the angry Goddeſs thus finking, as it were, 
in a Tempeſt; and pſunging her ſelf into Hell, 2. 


midſt ſach a Scene of Horror and Confuſion. 


The River Yel:no, after having found its way out 
from amotlg the Rocks where it falls, runs into the 
Nera. The Channel of this laſt River is white 
with Rocks, and the Surface of it, for a Tong 
Space, cover'd with Froth and Bubbles; for it 
runs all along upon the Fret, and is ſtill breakin 
againſt the Stones that oppoſe. its Pallige 8 
that for theſe Reaſons, as well as for the Mixture 
of Sulphur in its Waters, it is very well deſctib'd 
by Virgil, in that Verſe which mentions: theſe e 
Rivers in their old Roman Names. 


Tartaream intendit N 0 ud en omne 5 : 


” N b . hl ve intonntre priflende, 
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The Veline Fountains,. and Sulphureous Var, 
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102 Peſaro, Fane, Senigallia, 
He makes the Sound of the Fury's Trumpet 


run up the Nera to the very Sources of Yel:zo, 


which agrees extreamly well with the Situation of 
theſe Rivers. When Virgil has mark'd any par- 
ticular Quality in a River, the other Poets ſeldom 
fail of copying after him. 


Narque albeſcentibus audis ; 


In Tibrim properaus ——= _ | Silt. 8. 
Z ar vitiatus doro | 


Sulfure — aud. de Pr. & Olyb. Cond. 


———— The hoary Nar Wo: 
Corrupted with the Stench of Sulphur flows, 
And into Tiber's Streams th' infected Current 


throws. 


From this River our next Town on the Road 


receives the Name of Narni. I ſaw: hereabouts 
nothing remarkable except Auguſtus's Bfldge, that 


{ſtands half a Mile from the Town, and is one of 
the ſtatelieſt Ruins in [zaly. It has no Cement, 
and looks as firm as one entire Stone. There is 
an Arch of it unbroken, the broadeſt that I have 
ever ſeen, tho' by reaſon of its great height it 
does not appear ſo. The middle one was fill 


much broader. They join'd together two Moun- 
tains, and belong'd, without doubt, to the Bridge 
that Martial mentions, tho* Mr. Ray takes them 


to be the Remains of an Aquæduct. , 


7 


Sed jam parce 5 7 nec abutere Narnia Quinto, 

Perpetuso liceat fic tibi ponte fru L. 7. 
Preſerve my better Part, and ſpare my Friend; 

S0, Narni, may thy Bridge for ever ſtand. 2 : 
+4 | rom 


— Sulpharens Nr. Auſen. 
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| From Narsi I went to Otricoli; a very mean 
r little Village, that ſtands where the Caſtle of O- 
T crienlam did formerly. I turn'd about half a 
{ Mile out of the Road, to fee the Ruins of theold 
; Ocriculum, that lye near the Banks of the Tiber. 
There are (till ſcatter'd Pillars and Pedeſtals, huge 
Pieces of Marble half buried in the Earth, Frag- 
4 ments of Towers, Subterraneous Vaults, Ba- 
| thing Places, and the like Marks of its ancient. 
;  Magniticence. | N N | 1 
þ In my way to Rome, ſeeing a high Hill ſtand- 
4 ing by it ſelf in the Campania, I did not queſtion 
but it had a C/aſſic Name, and upon Enquiry found 

it to be Mount Soracte. The Haliaus at preſent 
t call-it, becauſe-its Name begins with an S, St. 
4 Orefte. i, Tn 
The Fatigue of our crofling the Appenimes, and 
4 of our whole Journey from Loretto to Rome, was 

ts very agreeably reliev'd by the Variety of Scenes 
at we pald'd thro*. For not to mention the rude 
Of Proſpe& of Rocks tiling one above another, of 
t, | the deep Gutters worn in the Sides of them by 
15 Torrents of Rain and Snow- Water, or the long 
Ve * Channels of Sand winding about their Bottoms, 
it that are ſometimes filled with fo many Rivers: 
ill We faw, in fix Days travelling, the ſeveral Sea- 
A- ſons of the Vear in their Beauty and Perfection. 

ge We were ſometimes Shivering on the top of a 

8 bleak Mountain, and a little While after Basking 


in a warm Valley, covered with Violets and Al- 
mond trees in Bloſſom, the Bees already ſwarm- 


7 ing over them, tho' but in the Month of February. 

7. Sometimes our Road led us thro? Groves of G- 

3 | lives, or by Gardens of Oranges, or into ſeveral 

ö hollow Apartments eee 
1 | E * dalns 
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104 Peſaro, Fano, Senigallia," 
4ains, that look like ſo many natural Green-hou- 
tes ; as being always ſhaded with a great Variety 
of Trees and Shrubs that never loſe their Verdure. 
I fhall fay nothing of the Via Flaminia, which 
has been ſpoken of by moſt of the-Voyage-Wri- 
ters that have paſs'd it, but ſhall ſet down Clau- 
dian's Account of the Journey that Howorizs made 
trom Ravenna to Rome, which lyes moſt of it in 
the ſame Road that I have been deſcribing. 
— Antique muros egreſſa Ravennue _ 
 vVigua movet, jamque ora Padi portuſque relinquit 
Flamineos, certis ubi legibus advena Nereus 
Aſtuat, et pronas puppes nuuc amne Sec undo 
Nunc redeunte vehit, nudataque littora fluctu 
Deſerit, Oceani lunaribus æmula dammis ; 
Letior hinc Fauo recipit Fortuna vetuſto, | 
Deſpiciturque vagus prerupts valle Metaurus, 
* Una mons arte patens vivo ſe perforat Arca, 
Aamiſiuque viam fete per viſcera rupis, 
Exuperaus delubra Fovis, ſaxoque minantes 
Apenninigents cultas paſtoribus aras: | 
Unin et Clitumni ſacras victoribus nndas, | 
| Candida que l ee armenta triumphis 
Viſere cura fuit. Nec te miracula foutis | 
Preterennt: tacito paſſu quem ſi quis adiret, 
Lentus erat: Si voce gradum majore citaſſet, 
Commiſtis fer vebat aquis, cùmque omnibus una 
Sit natura vadis, ſimilis us . ale ambras, 
 Oftendant: hes ſola nouam jact antia ſortem 
hHumanos properant imitari flumina mores; * 


©, 
1 —— 


An Highway made by Veſpsfar, Ike the Cre Obſcnre 
near Neptes © e Fr 
1 This Fountain not known, | 


Celſo 


e ya Lk ri ee as , 


a mu t@ Hoh -A 


it 


Ancona, Loreto, &c. to Rome. nog 
Celſa-dehine. patulum profpectans Mani. n 
Regali ralentur equo, rarique coloris : 
Non procul amnis adeſt, urbi qui wominis | actor 
Inter — Jugum rortit affair albet. 

Inde ſalutaro libatis Tibride Nymphis, ò 

Excipiunt arcus, 2 = mira, uaſtit 

r en & ut een rant men 1 EE 
$10; ov De 6. Cond. _ 


They avs: 3 and the Mouths of Po, 


That all the Borders of che Town ofer-flow; _. 


And ſpreading round in one continu'd Lake, 

A ſpacious hoſpitable Harbour make. | 
Hither the Seas at ſtated times reſort, —— 
And ſhove the loaden V eſſels into Port: | 1 
Then with a gentle Ebb retire again, 
And render back their Cargo to the Main. + 


So the pale Moon the reſtleſs Ocean —— des, we 


Driv'n to and fro by ſuch ſubmiſſive 
Fair Fortune next, with Looks ſerene ald kind, 
Receives 'em, in her ancient Fane enſhrin d; 


Then the high Hills they eroſs, and from below 


In diſtant Murmurs hear Metaurus flow, 


Till to Cltammo's ſacred Streams they come, | 
| That ſend white Victims to Almighty Romer 
When her triumphant Sons in War ſucceed, 


And llaughter'd Hecatombs around em biecd. 

At Narni's lofty Seats atriv'd, from fat 
They view the Windings of che hoary Nar; 5 
Through Rocks and Woods impetuouſly totes, 
While Froth and Foam the fretting Surface hides. 
And now the Royal Guelt, all Da hands 
Old Tiber and his Nymphs ſalutes at pore 

The long laborious Pavement here he treads, i 


That to proud Kome th* admiring Nations leads : 


E x While 


— 


106 Peſaro, Fano, Senigallia, 
While ſtately. Vaults and tow'ring Piles appear 
And ſhow the World's Metropolis is neas. © 


Silius Italicus, who has taken more Pains. on 
the Geography of Italy than any other of the La- 
tin Poets, has given a Catalogue of moſt of the 
Rivers that I (aw in Unbria, or in the Borders of 


it. He has avoided a Fault (if it be really ſuch}. 


which Macrobius has objected to Virgil, of paſſing 
from one Place to another, without regarding their 
regular and natural Situation, in which Homers 
Catalogues are obſerv'd to be much more metho- 
dical and exact than Virgil's. 


Cavis venientes montibus Unbri, _ 
Hlos Aiſis Sapiſque lavant, rapidaſque ſonant: 
Vortice contorquens undas per ſaxa Metaurus 
Et lavat ingentem perfundens flumine ſacro ., _ 


Clitumnus taurum, Narque albeſcentibus undis * 


In Tibrim properans, Tineeque mglorins humor, 
Et Clanis, et Rabico, et Senonum 7 nomiue Se uon. 
Sed pater ingenti medios illabitur amne 1 
Albula, et immota perſtringit menia ripa, _ | 
His urbes ar va, et latis „ ee pratis, 
Fiſpellam, et dare monti per ſaxa recumbens 
Narnia, & c.— — Sil. It. L. 3; 


Since I am got among the Poets, I ſhall end 


this Chapter with two or three 1 out of 
Ir proper 


them, that I have omitted inſertingin 
Places e 
Sit Citerna mibi quan Vinea mals Se, 
Cam poſim multo vendere pluris Aquam. 

' . 55 * *&* | Es Mar. L. 5. 
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Stat. fucare colus nec . vilior Ancen, 
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Lodg'd at Ravenna, (Water ſells pl dear) 
A Ciſtern to a Vineyard prefer. 


Callidus e nuper wibi Caupo n 'P 


C um peterem e vendidit ille merum. Id. 


By a Ravenna Vintner once betray d, 


So much for Wine and Water mix'd I paid; 


But when I thought the purchas'd Liquor — 


The Raſcal fobb'd me off with only Wine. 


A1 urice nec Brie 


"It. L. 8. 


The Wool when ſhaded with Avcone's. Dye, 
May with the proudeſi Tyrias Purple vie. 


Fountain Water i is ſtill. very ſcarce at 3 
and was tl ra Nt much more ſo, when the Sea | 
e 33 
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View of St. Peters, and the Rornn- 


ſwers Expectation at firſt entering it, but enlarges 
it ſelf on all Sides inſenſibly, and mends upon the 
Eye every Moment. The Proportions are fo ve- 
ry well obſerv'd, that nothing appears to an Ad- 
vantage, or diſtinguiſhes it ſelf above the reſt. It 
ſeems neither extręamiy high, nor long, nor broad, 
becauſe it is all of them in a juſt Equality. As 
on the contrary in our Gothic Cathedrals, the Nax- 
rowyneſs of the Arch makes it riſe in Height, or 
run out in Length; the Lowneſs often opens it 


in Breadth, or the Defectiveneſs of ſome other 
Particular makes any fingle Part appear in great 


Perfe ion. 


T3 SETSOSLSPORmS 


| ſarpriz'd to find that rh. 
the Church, is not the {ame that one looks upon 


Kerr ſpacions By 


perfection. * Tho! every thing in this Church is 


admirable, the moſt aſtoniſhing Part of it 7 tha 
1 Was 


Cupola. Upon my de 50 the top of it, 


e Dome, which we ſee in 


without Doors, the laſt of them being a kind of 


Caſe to the other, and the Stairs lying betwixt 


them both, by which: one aſcends into the Ball. 


Had there been only the out ward Dome, it would 


not have fhevyn it felf to an Advantage to thoſe 
that are in the Church; or bad there only been 
the inward one, it would ſcarce have been ſeen 
by thoſe that are without; had they both been one 
ſolid Dome of ſo great a Thickneſs, the Pillars 


would have been too weak to have ſupported it. 
After having ſurvey' d this Dome, I went to fe 
the Rotunda, which is generally ſaiq to have been 


the Model of it. This Church is at preſent ſa 


much chang'd from the ancient Pautbeun as Pli. 


xy has deſcrib'd it, that ſome have been inelin c 
to think it is not the fame Temple; but the Car 


I valier Fontana bas abundantly ſatisfy'd the World 


gure; and Ornaments of the Pantheon, have been 
chang'd into what they are at preſent. This Au-: 
| thor, who is now eſteem'd the beſt of the R iq 


Architects, has lately written a Treatiſe on Veſe 


| peſian's Amphitheater, which is not yet Printed: 


After having ſeen theſe two Maſter- pieces 
Modern and Ancient Architecture, I have often 
conſider d with my ſelf whether the ordinary. Fi- 
gure of the Heathen, or that of the Chriſtian Tem. 
ples be the moſt beautiful, and the moſt capable 
of Magnificence, and ean't forbeas thinking 4 
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110 From Rome to Naples. 
ings than the Rotund. I muſt confeſs the Eye is 
much better fill'd at firſt entering the Rotund, and 
takes in the whole Beauty and Magnificence of the 


Temple at one view. But ſueh as are built in the 
Form of a Croſs, ** us a greater Variety of 
Noble Proſpects. Þ 


or is it eaſy to conceive a 
more glorious Show in Architecture, than what a 
Man meets with in St. Peters, when he ſtands un- 
der the Dome. If he looks upward, he is aſto- 
Aiſhed at the ſpacious Hollow of the Cupola, and 
has a Vault on every ſide of e makes one 
of the beautifulleſt Viſtas that the Eye can poſſibly 


Paſs thro*. I know that ſuch as are profeſs'd Ad- 
mirers of the Ancients will find abundance of 
chimerical Beauties, the Architects themſelves ne- 


ver thought of, as one of the moſt Famous of the 
Mederns in that Art tells us, the Hole in the 
f the Rotunda is ſo admirably contriv'd, 
that it makes thoſe who are in the I emple look 
like Angels, by diffuſing the Light equally on all 
em.. W 
In all the old Highways, that lead from Rome, 
one ſees ſeveral little Ruins on each ſide of them, 
that were formerly ſo many Sepulchres; for the 
ancient Romaus generally bury'd their Dead near 
the greatRoadand 5: t 2 nnn lia wont flats oo 
Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latini. 
4 | 225 hay | f i | Juv. Sor 
None, but ſome few of a very extraordinary 
Quality, having been interred within the Walls of 
e City. ; 36 13-20 ee ee IRS SW 
Our Chriſtian Epitaphs, that are to be ſeen on- 
ly in Churches, or Churh- yards, begin often with 
a Siſte Viator. Viator prec are ſalutem, &c. pro- 
8 TT OM baby 
1 | 


_— 


BF tow Rome £0 Naples. 111 
bably in Imitation of the old Roman Inſcriptions, 
that generally addre{s'd themſelves to the Travel- 

lers; as it was impoſſible for them to enter the 
City, or to go out of it without paſſing thro? 
one of theſe melancholy Roads, which fora great 
Length was nothing elſe but a Street of Funeral 
Monuments. an 9 
In my way from Rome to Naples I found no- 
thing ſo remarkable as the Beauty of the Country, 
and the extream Poverty of its Inhabitants: It is 
indeed an amazing thing to ſee the preſent Deſo- 
lation of Haly, when one conſiders what incre- 
dible Multitudes of People it abounded with du» 
ring the Reigns of the Roman E rs: And 
notwithſtanding the Removal of the Imperial Seat, 
the Irruptions of the barbarous Nations, the Civil 
Wars of this Country, with the Hardſhips of its 
| ſeveral Governments; one can ſcarce imaginehow 
ſo. plentiful a Soil ſnould become ſo miſerably 
Ly py in compariſon: of what- it once was. 
We may reckon, by a very moderate Computa- 
Fe tion, more Inhabitants in the Campania: of old 
* Rome, than are now in all Italy. And if we could 
—40 number up thoſe prodigious. Swarms that had ſet- 

ear tled themſelves in every Part of this delightful 
| Country, I queſtion not but that they would a+ 
mount to more than can be found, at preſent, in 

any ſix Parts of Europe of the ſame Extent. This 


= Deſolation appears no where greater than in the 
ars | Fope's Territories, and yet there are ſeveral Rea- 
«of ſons would make a Man expect to ſee theſe:Do- 

| | minions the belt regulated, and moſt flouriſhing of 
3 ww! other in Europe. Their Prince is generally a 
ith an of Learning and Virtue, mature in Years and 


Experience, who. has ſeldom any Vanity or Plea- 
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Wie may here add, that there is no Place in Europe 


x 
— 


ſure to gratify at his People's Expence, and is neither 
encumber'd with Wife, Children or Miſtreſſes; not 
to mention the ſuppos'd Sanctity of his Character, 
vrhich obliges him in a more particular manner to 
conſult the Good and Happineſs of Mankind. 


The Direction of Church and State are lodg'd en- 


tirely in his on Hands, ſo that his Government 


is naturally free from thoſe Principles of Faction 


and Diviſion which are mix'd in the very Com- 


, poſition of moſt dthers. His. Subjects are always 
ready to fall in with his Deſigns; and are more at l 


his Diſpoſal than any others Of the molt abſolute 
Government, as they have a greater Veneration 


for his Perſon, and not only court his Favour but 


his-Bleffing. His Country is extreamly fruitful, 
and has good Havens: both for the Adriatick and 
Mediterranean, which is an Advantage peculiar to 
himſelf and the Neapolizars above the reft-of the 


 Fralians. ' There is ſtill a Benefit the Pope enjoys 


above all other Soveraigus, in drawing great Sums 
out of Spain, Germany, and other Countries that 
belong to Foreign Princes, which one would fan- 
cy might be no ſmall Eaſe to lis own Subjects. 


ſo much fr equented by Strangers, whether they are 


ſuch as come out of 1 or luch Who are Gli 
ged to attend the Court of Rome on ſeveral Occaſi- 


ons, as are many of the Cardinals and Prelates, that 
bring conſiderable Sums into the Pope's Domi- 
nions. But natwithſtanding all theſe 8 
Circumſtances, and the long Peace that has reign'd 
ſo many Fears in Traly, there is not a more mi- 
ſerable People in Europe than the Pope's Subjects, 


. 


His State is thun of Inhabirants, - and a gtent Pact 


+» 4 WI bind b. 4 
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From Rome 10 Naples. 11g 
edly poor and idle, and have neither ſufficient 
| ManufaQtoresnor Traſſick roemploy them: Theſe 

ill. Effects may ariſe, ih a great meaſure, out 'of 
the Arbitrarineſs of the Government, but I think 


they are chiefly to be aſcrib'd to the very Genius f 
the Roman Catholick Religion, which here fnevys 


it ſelf in its Perfection. It is not ſtrange to find 
a Country half unpeopled, where ſo great a Pro- 


portion of the Inhabitants of both [Sexes is ty d 


under ſuch Vows of Chaſtity, and vrhere at the 
ſame time an Inquiſſtion forbids all Rerruits out 
of any other Religion. Nor is it lefs eaſy to ac- 
count for the great Poverty and Want that are to 
be met with in a Country which invites into it ſueh 
Swarms of Vagabonds, under the Title of Pi- 
pany and ſhuts up in Cloiſters ſuch an incredible 
M.ultitude of young and luſty Beggars, who; in- 
ſtead of encreafing the common Stock by their La- 
dour and Induſtry, lye as a dead Weight on their 
Fellow. Subjects, and conſume the Charity that 
ought to ſupport the Sickly, Old and Decrepid. 
The many Hoſpitals, that are every where erect- 
ed, ſerve rather to encourage Idleneſs in the Peo- 
ple, than to ſet them at Work; not to mention 
| the great Riches which lye uſeleſs in Churches and 
Religious Houſes; with the Multitude of Feſtivals 
that muſt never be violated by Trade or Huſineſt. 
| To ſpeak truly, they are here ſo wholly taken up 
with Mens Souls, I the good of 
their Bodies; and when, to theſe natural Eviis in 


the Government and Religion, there atĩſes among 
them an avaritious Pope, who is for” making a 
Family, it is no wonder if the People ſink under 
fuck a' Corpplication of Diſtempers. Yet it is 
ieee | b 8 to 
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114 From Rome 70 Naples. 
to this Humour of Nepotiſm thas Rome owes its 
preſent Splendour and Magnfficence, for it would 
have been impoſſible to have furniſh'd-outſormany 
werner . with ſuch a Profuſion of Pictures, 
ötatues, and the like Ornaments, had not the 


Riches of the People at ſeveral times fallen into 


the Hands of many different Families, and of par- 
ticular Perſons; as we may obſerve, tho” the Bulk 
of the Romas People was more rich and happy in 
the times of the: Common-wealth, the City of 
Rome receiv'd all its Beauties and Embelliſhments 
under the Emperors. It is probable the Campania 
of Rome, as well as other Parts of the Pope's Ter- 
ritories, would be cultivated much better than it 
is, were there not ſuch an exorbitant Tax on Corn, 
which makes them plow up only fach Spots of 
Ground as turn to the moſt Advantage: Where- 
as were the Money to be rais'd'on Lands, with an 


Exception to ſome of the more barren Parts, that 
might be Tax free fot᷑ a certain term of V ears, eve- 


ry one would turn his Ground to the beſt Account, 
and in 4 little time perhaps bring more Money in- 
-to:the:Pope?s erf 8 
The greateſt Pleaſure I took in my Journey from 
Rome to Naples was in ſeeing the Fields, Towns, 
and Rivers, that have been deſcrib'd by ſo many 
Claſſic Authors, and have been the Scenes of ſo ma- 
ny great Actions; for this whole Road is extream- 
-ly barren of Curioſities. It is worth while to have 
an Eye on Horace's Voyage to Brundiſi, when 
one paſſes this Way; for by comparing his ſeveral 
Stages, and the Road he took, with thoſe that are 
obſervꝰd at: preſent, we may have ſome Idea of the 
Changes that have been made in the Face of this 
Country ſince his time. If we may gueſs at the 
43 | | Rs common 


Aſcends high Alba, whence with new Delight 
He ſces the City riſing to his Sight. 


From Rome to Naples. 115 


| eommon travelling of Perſons of Quality, among - - 
the ancient Romans, from this Poet's Deſcription 


of his Voyage, we may conclude they ſeldom went 


| above fourteen Miles a Day over the Appian Way, 
which was more us'd by the Noble Romans than 
any other in zaly, as it led to N 29 Baie, and - 
ation. It is in- 
deed very dilagreeable to be carry'd in haſte over 
| this Pavement. FFC 


the moſt delightful Parts of the 


Minus eſt gravis Appia tardirt. _ Hor. 
Lacan has deſcrib'd the very Road from Auxur 


to Rome, that Horace took from Rome to Anxur. 


It is not indeed the ordinary Way at preſent, nor 
| is it mark d out by the ſame Places in both Poets. 


Jampue et precipites ſuperaverat Anxuris arcet, 


Et qua * Pontinas wa dividit uda paluder,"'/ 
= 0:4 ſublime nemus, Scythice qua regna Diane ;\ | 
771 iter eſt Latiis ad ſummam 1 


xcelsa de rupe procul jam conſpicit urbem. L. 3. 


He now had conquer'd Anxaur's ſtecp Aſcent 
And to Pontina's watry Marſhes went, 


A long Canal the muddy Fenn divides,.  - | 
And with a clear unſully'd Current-glides ; + - \ 


Diana's woody Realms he next invades, 
And crofling through the conſecrated Shades 


* 


In my way to Naples I croſs'd the twomoſt con- 
ſiderable Rivers of the Campania Felice, that were 


formerly 
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formerly call'd the'Lirirand Vulturnus, and are at 
prefent the Garigliauo and HFultarno. The firſt of 
theſe Rivers has been defervedly celebrated by the 
Latin Poets for the /Gentlenefs of its Courſe, as 


the other for its Rapidity and Noite. 


Rara que Liris quiet | | 
Doraes afud, taciturnus Amis. H. Li. 1. 0a. 


Liris qui fonte quieto 
Di ii 07 curſum, et nullo mutabilis imbre 
| Perf ingit tacitas gemmains gurgite ras. 


| wid ſceutem flaming Lirim & 
Culfure um, zacitiſgue vadis ad bare lapſum ; 
Accolit Arpinas Id. L. 8. 


Where the fmooth Seine of Lane fray, 
And ſteal inſenſibly away: 'E OE 
The Warlike Arpine borders on the Sides 

Of the flow Liris, that in ſilence glides. ( 


And i in its GENE Stream ar working dare 


— ue rapax Cl. dePr. & Ol. Con: 
Palturnuſque celer . — Luc. L. 2.28. 


Huctuque a 
—ç— Sil. It. L. 8. 


V. ulturuum— 

The rough EC. Cake inirs 8 
With rapid Streams divides the fruitfal Grounds, 
And from afar in hollow Murmurs tounds. 


The Rains of i and old C 


| apxa mark out 
the pleaſant Situation in which thoſe Towns for- 


merty ftood. The firſt of them was planted on. 
the * where we now fee Terracina, ou 
J 


S. It; L. 4 


Dum colzu, &c. 


Diſperſe a 
| The Graſs hopper avoids th' untainted Air, 


8 Rome 7 1 


Lias et . en Amur aquis { 


Mar. L. 10. 


Ye warbling Fountains, and ye ſhady Trees, 


| Where Anxwr feels the cool uy, Breeze 
| Blown off the Sea, and all the dewy 
, Lyes coyer'd with a ſmooth unſinking Sand! 


rand. 


Anxurit eq uorei placidus Frontine receſſus 


Et propius Baias littoreamque domuns 
Et quod inhumanæ Cancro fer vente Cicadæ 
Non novere, ne mus, flumineoſque lacus 


On the cool Shore, near Baja-s gentle Seats, _. 
I lay retir'd in Azxar's ſoft Retreats. 


Where Silver Lakes, with verdant Shadows. 


crown” | 
grateful Chilneſs all around ; 


Nor in the midſt of Summer ventures there. a 


Inpofinc, Saxia lat c candentihne FER FINE "NY 
Hlar. S. . * 


Monte brate — ee Auxar. 
Sil. It. L. 4. 
1 a been Sil. It. L. 4. 
Cause nne . ik It. L. 11. 


Muatranus came from Anzxnr's how” ry Height, 


With ragged Rocks, and ſtony 6 
Seated on Hills — f 


5 Were Wo, 


and the Height of its Situation, was one of the 
| Summer Retirements of he a L 15 


| 0 menos; 0 foures fange, medentis arone | 
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don't know whether it be worth while to takt 
notice that the Figures, which are cut in the Rock 
near Terracina, encreale ſtill in a Decimal Propor 
tion as they come nearer the Bottom. If one of ou: 
Voyage-Writers, who paſled this way more thanſ 
once, had obſerved the Situation of theſe Figures 
he would not have troubled himſelf with the Dit: 
| ſertation that he has made upon them. Silius Ita 
licus has given us the Names of ſeveral Towns 
and Rivers in the Campania Felice. ; 


Jam vero quos dives opum, quos dives avorum, 
Ei toto dabat ad bellum Campania tractu; 
Ductorum adventum vicinis Sedibus Oſct 
Servabant; Simueſſa tepens, fluckuque ſonorum 
LVultaruum, quaſque evertere filentia, Amycle, 
V a ho et regnata Lamo Cajeta, domuſque 
Antiphatæ compreſſa freto, ſtagniſque paluſire- 
Linternum, et quondam fatorum 5 Cama, 
Illic Nuceriæ, et Gaurus navalibns apia, 
Prole Dicharchea multo cam milite Graja 
Illic Parthenope, et Pano non pervia Nola. 
Alliphe, et Clanio contemte ſemper Acerræ. 
Sarraftes etiam populos totaſque videres _ 
Sarni mitis opes : llic quos ee wh 
Phlegrei legere ſinus, Miſcnns et ardens ; 
Ore giganteo ſedes Ithaceſia, Baje, _ | 
Non Prochite, non ardentem ſortita Tipbæa Fl 
Inarime, non antiqui ſaxoſa Telonis 
Iuſula, nec parvis aberat Calatia muris, 
Surrentum, et pager ſulci Cerealis Avella, 
In primis. Capua, hen rebus ſeruare Secundis 
Inconſulta modum, et pravo peritara tumore. 
4 | I. 8. reſt, 
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Y firſt Days at Naples were taken up 
with the Sight of Proceſſions, which 
are always very magnificent in the 
Holy-Week. It would be tedi- 
ous 0 give an Account of the ſg 
| veral Repreſentations -of our Savi- 
 [our's Death and Reſurrection, of the Figures of 
7 himſelf, the bleſſed Virgin, and the Apoſtles, which 
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le, are carry d up and dq wn on this Qceafion, with 
N the cruel Penances that ſeveral infli& on them- . 
F elves, and the multitude of Ceremonies that attend 
7a, theſe Solemnities. I ſlaw, at the ſame time, a 
very ſplendid Proceſſion for the Acceſſion of the 
Duke of Anjou to the Crown of Spain, in which 
the Vice-Roy bore his Part at the Left Hand of 
Cardinal Cantelmi. To grace the Parade, they. 
expos'd, at the ſame time, the Blood of St. Fa- 
1 nuarius, Which liquefy'd at the approach of the 
| Saint's Head, tho', as they ſay, it was hard con- 
geal'd before. I had twice an Opportunity of ſeein 
the Operation of this pretended Miracle, * | 
confeſs I think it ſo far from being a real Miracle, 
that 1 look upon it as one of the moſt Bungling 
- Tricks that I ever ſaw: Yet it is this that makes _ 
s as great a Noiſe as any in the Roman Church, and 
3 8 that Monſieur Paſchal has hinted at among. the 


reſt, in his Marks of the true Religion. The 9 
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dern Noapelicans ſeem to have copy'd it out from 


one, which was ſhown in a Town of the King- 
dom of Naples, as long ago as in Horace's Time. 


——Dehinc Gnatialymphis _— 
tratis extrutta dedit riſuſque jocoſque, 
Dum flamma fine thara liqueſcere limine Sacro 
Perſuadere cupit: credat Judæus apella, 
Non eg — S8 at. F. L. I. 
At Gratia next arriv'd, we langh'd to ſee 
The ſuperſtitious Croud's Simplicity, , 
That in the ſacred Temple needs would try | 


Wirhout a Fire th' unheated Gums to fry; 
Believe who will the ſolemn Sham, not 1. 


One may ſee at leaſt that the Heathen Prieſt 
hood had the ſame kind of Secret among them, 
of which the Roman Catholicks are now Maſters. 
Il T muſt confeſs, tho' I had liv'd above a Year in a 
Roman Catholick Country, I was ſurpriz'd to ſee 
many Ceremonies and Superſtitions in Naples, that 
are not ſo much as thought of in Frazce, But as itis 


certain there has been a kind of Secret Reformation 


made,  tho* · not publickly own'd, in the Roman 
Catholick Church, ſince the ſpreading of the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, ſo we find the ſeveral Nations 


are recoverꝰ'd out of their Ignorance, in proportion 


s. they conterſe more or leſs with thoſe of the 
Reform'd Churches. For this Reaſon the French 
are much more enlighten'd than the Spaniards ot 
Ttalians, on occaſion of their frequent Controver- 
Hes with the Hague nots; and we find many of thi 
Roman Catholic Gentlemen of our own Country, 
Who will not ſtick to laugh at the Superſtitions 
they ſometimes * in other N * 55 
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g- deur of the City of Naples, the Beauty 
Ie. Pavement, the Regularity of its Buildings, the 
 Magnificence of its Churches and Convefits, the 
Miultitude of its Inhabitants, or the Delightfulneſs 
of its Situation, which ſo many others have done 


War ſhould break out, the Town has reaſon te 
| apprehend the exacting of a large Contribution, 
or þ Bombardment- It has but ſevem Gallies, a 
Mole, and two little Caſtles, which are capable 
of himdering an Eneniy's Approaches. Boſides 
that the Sea which lyes neat it is not ſubjec to 
Storms, has no ſenſible Elux and Reflux, and is 
ſo deep that a Veſſel of Burden may come up to 
HORNS 43 g The Houſes are flat : roof d to 
rieſt- walk upon, ſo that every Bomb that fell on the 
hem, would take Effect. 218114 1 * 
ſters. Pictures, Statues, and Pieces of Antiquity are 
rina| not ſo common at Naples; as one might expect in 
to ſe: o great and ancient a City of Italy; for the Viee- 
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„ that Roys take care to ſend into Spain every thing that 


as iti; is valuable of this nature. Two of their fineſt 


nation modern Statues are thoſe of Apollo and Minerva, 


eoman MM pflac'd on each fide of Saunazariuis Tomb. 
e Pro- the Face of this Monument, .whichis all of Mar- 
ation ble, and very neatly wrought,” is repreſented, in 
Ortion Bat rehef, Neptune among the Satyrs, to ſhow 
of the 
French 
ir ds Of 
trover- 
of the 
Ountry, 
ſtitions 
IS» 


| a I remember Hugo Grotius deſcribes him- 
ſelf in one of his Poems, as the firſt that brought 
the Muſes to the Sea- ſide, but he muſt be under 


ſaw the 


6, 
= 


3 


with a great deal of Leiſure and Exadtneſs. HA 


that this Poet was the Inventer of Piſcatory E- 


ſtood only of the Poets of his n Country. L here 
e Lemple that Sannagartus mentions in his 
luxocation of the bleſſed n at the beginning 


I ſhall Do I 


nz N AP L £2 - 
of his De part Virginis, wane” was all rais'd at 


his own Expence. 


— Niveis tibi 1 — . 

1 damus; ſi manſuras tibi — aras 
LExciſo in ſcopalo, fluctus unde aurea cunos 
Deſpiciens celſo de calmine Mergilline 
Attollit, nautiſque procal venientibus offert. 
Tx vatem rent, yas vie e b _ 


| Diva mn 471 


Thou bright. Celeſtial Goddeſs; if to Tee 


An acceptable Temple 1 erect, 


With faireſt Flow'rs and freſheſt Garlands deck'd, 
On tow' ring Rocks, hence Mergilline ſpies 
The ruffled Deep in Storms and 1 empeſts riſe; 
Guide thou the Pious Poet, nor efuſe 

Thine own propitious Aid to hi unpractis 0 Muſe 


There are ſeveral very Jelightful Profpeats a 
bout Naples, eſpecially from ſome of the Reli- 
gious Houſes; for one ſeldom finds in Italy a Spot 
of Ground more agreeable than ordinary, that is 
not cover'd with a Convent. The Cupola's of 
this City, the? there are many of them, don't ap- 


pear to the beſt Advantage when one ſurveys them 


at a diſtance, as bei —— too high and nar 
row. The Marquits of: Medina Cidewn, i in his 


Vice-Royalty, made the Shell of a Houſe, which 


he had not time to finiſn, that commands a View 


of the whole Bay, and would have been a very 


noble Building had he brought it to Perfection. 
It ſtands ſo on the fide of a Mountain that it 
; would-have had a Garden to every Story, by the 
help of a Bridge which was to have been lald over 
each Garden. . Th 
141 he 
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The Bay of Naples i is the moſt delightful one 
that Jever ſaw: It lyes in almoſt a round Figure 
of abodt thirty Miles in the Diameter. I hree 
Parts of it ate” ſhelter'd with a noble Circuit of 
Woods and Mountains. The high Promontory 
of Surrentum divides it from the Bay of ee 
Between the utmoſt Point of this Promon 
ea, the Sea enters by a Streight 
of about three Miles wide. This Iſland ſtands as 
avaſt Mole, whichdeems to have been planted 


there on purpoſe to break the Violence of the 


Waves chat run into the Bay. It yes long ways, 
almoſt in a parallel Line to Naples. Tp exceſ- 
| five height of its Rocks ſecures a t part of the 


Bay from Winds and Waves, which enter — | 
between the other End of this "Iſland and the! 
_—— ry of ee A of Naples is call 
t rater by the eographers, om 
this its 3 to a round Bowl Half fill'd 
with Liquor. 2 Virgil, who compos'd here 
a great part of/his — 5 took from hence the 
Plan of ah that beautiful Harbour, which he has made 
in his firſt Book, for the Lichen rk is * "me 
N 57 Bay i in e 
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Bare, 7 

Mine ane hint vaſte rupes gemin:que minantar. * 
la cælum ſtopuli, querum ſub vertice a 
Apuora tuta filent, tum Silvis Scena coruſcis | 

we 2 how tor pore aurum nemus imminet um- 

me '1 FAEneid» Neg 
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Between two Rows of Rocks: a Sylvan Scene 
Appears above, and Groves for ever Green. 


has the pleaſanteſt Situation in the World, tho' by 


are miſerably haraſs' d and oppteſs d, the; greateſt 
of their Oppreſſors are thaſe of their n Body. 


are allow'd, and invited to bring in their Com- 


ment Diviſſons, and gain, the Hearts of the Po- 


» 


Within a long Receſs there lyes a Bay, - 
An Iſland ſhades it from the rouling Se, 
And forms a Port ſecure for Ships: to ride. 
Broke by the jutting Land on either ſiſe, 

In double Streams the briny Waters glide, 
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Naples ſtands in the Boſom of this Bay, and 


rr ONT] 


reaſon of its Weſtern. Mountains, it wants an Ad- 
vantage Vitruvius would have to the Front of 
his Palace, of ſeeing the Setting Sun, 

One would wonder how the Spaxtards, who 
have but very few Forces in the Kitgdony of 
Naples,” ſhould be able tõ keep a People from 
Revolting, that has been famous for its Muti- 
nies and Seditions in former Ages. But they 
have fo well contriv'd it, that tho the Subjects 


| Cr may 


I hall not mention any thing of the Clergy, who 
are ſufficiently reproached in \mpt;Hinexaries for 
the univerſal Poverty that one meets with in this 
noble and plentiful Kingdom. A great Part of 
the People is in a State of Vaſſalage tothe Baxdns, 
who are the harſneſt Tyrants in the World to 
thoſe that are under them. The Vaſſals indeed 


plaints and Appeals to the V ice-Roy, Who, to fo- 


pulace, does ot ſtick at impriſoning and chaſtiſing 8 
their Maſters very ſeverely on occaſion. on 
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Subjects of the Crown are notwithſtanding much 
more rich and happy than the Vaſſals of the Ba- 
rons. Inſomuch that when the King has been 
upon the point of felling a Fown to one of bis 
Barons, the Inhabitants have rais d the Sum upon 


might keep out of ſo inſupportable a Slavery. 


the Neapolitant, and yet to take off the Odium 
from themſelvet, has been by erecting ſeveral 
Courts of Juſtice, with a very ſmall Penſion for 
ſuch as fit at the Head of them, ſo that they are 


encourage Law-ſuits, and do all they can to 
fleece it People, that they may have wherewithal 
to ſupport their own Dignity. It is incredible 

how great a Multititude of Retainers to the Law - 
there are at Naples. Itis commonly faid, that when 
" Tunvcent the Eleventh had deſir'd the Marquis of 
Carpia"to furniſh him with thirty thouſand Head 


x 


as. * 


his Swine he cool not ſpare them, but if his Ho- 
linefs had occafion for thirty thouſand Lawyers 


he had them at his Service. Theſe Gentlemen 


finda continual Employ for the fiery Temper of 
the Neapolit ant, and hinder them from uniting 
in ach common Friendſhips and Alliances as 
might endanger the Safety 'of the Government. 
There are very, few Perſons of Conſideration who 
1 Ne dr On 
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10 ſhuts himſelf up in his Cloſer, and falls atumb- 
LS oe OE RENS - 
Suit, and .plzgne any of his Neighbours. 80 
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themſelves, and preſented it to the King, that they 


Another way the - Spaniards have taken to grind 


tempted to take Bribes, keep Cauſes undecided,” 


of Swine, the Marquis 'anfwer'd him, that for 


a Canfe depending; for when a Nea- - 
n Cavalier has nothing elfe to do, he grave- 
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much is the Genius of this People chang'd ſince 


_ Szatins's Time. 
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By Love of Right and Native Juſtice led, 
In the ſtraight Faths of Equity they tread; - 
Nor know the Bar, nor fear the Judge's Frown, 
Unpractis'd in the Wranglings of the Gown. | 
There is another Circumſtance which makes 5 
the Neapolitans, in a very particular manner, the in 
Oppreflors of each other. The Gables of Na- MW »r 
ples are very high on Oil, Wine, Tobacco, and ſe; 
indeed on almoſt every thing that can be eaten, Pe 
drank or worn. There would have been one on 
Fruit, had not Maſſianello's Rebellion aboliſh'd it, 
as it has probably put aſtop to many others. What 
makes theſe Impoſts more intolerableto the poorer 
_ fort, they are laid on all Butchers Meat, while 
at the ſame time the Fowl and Gibbier are Tax 
free. Beſides, all Meat being taxed equally. by 
the Pound, it happens that the Duty lyes heavieſt 
on the coarſer ſorts, which are moſt likely to 
fall to the ſhare of the common People, fo that i 
Beef perhaps pays a Third, and Veal a Tenth of 
its Price to the Government, a Pound of either 
ſort having the ſame Tax fix d on. it. Theſe Ga- 
Bels are moſt of them at preſent in the Hands of 
private Men; for as the King of Spain hes had 
occaſion for Money he has borrow'd it ef the 
Rich Neapolitaus, on Condition that they ſhould 
receive the Intereſt out of ſuch or ſuch Gabels 
*till he could repay them the Principal. 5 
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This he has repeated ſo often that at pre- 
ſent there is ſcarce a ſingle Gabel unmort- 
gag. ; Jo that there is no Place in Europe 
which pays greater Taxes, and at the ſame time 
no Prince who draws leſs Advantage from 
them. In other Countries the People have 
the Satisfaction of ſeeing the Money they give 
ſpent in the Neceſſities, Defence, or Orna- 
ment of their State, or at leaſt in the Vanity or 
Pleaſuręs of their Prince: but here moſt of it 
oes 10 the enriching of their Fellow- Subjects. 
f there was not ſo great a Plenty of every thing 
in Naples the People could not bear it,. The Span- 
ard however reaps this N from the pre- 
ſent poſture of Affairs, that the Murmurs of the 
People are turn'd upon their own Countrymen, 
and what is more conſiderable, that almoſt all 
the Perſons, af the greateſt Wealth and Power 
in Naples, are engag'd by their own Intereſts to 
pay theſe Impoſitions chearfully, and to ſupport 
the Government which has laid them on. 
For this Reaſbn, tho' the poorer ſort are for the 
Emperor, few of the Perſons of Conſequence 
can endure to think of a Change in their preſent 
Eſtabliſhment tho? there is nd queſtion but the _- 
8 King of Spain will Reform moſt of thefe Abuſes, 
by breaking or;retrenching the Power of the Ba- 
rons, by cancelling ſeveral unneceſſary Employs, 
or by ranſoming or taking the Gabels into his 
own Hands. I have been told too, there is a Law 
of Charles the Fifth ſomething like our Statute 
of Mort- main, which has laid dormant ever ſince 
his Time, and will probably have new Life put 
into it under the Reign of an active Prince. 
The Inhabitants; of Naples have been always 
very notorious for leading a Life of Lazineſs and. 
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l Nor rally rich, E poor,” 
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Pleaſure, which I take to-ariſe partly out of the 
wonderful Plenty of their Country, that does 
not make Labour ſo neceſſary to them, and 
partly out of the Temper of their Climate, that 


_ relaxes the Fibres of their Bodies, and diſpoſes 


che People to ſuch an idle indolent Humour. 
Whatever it proceeds from, we find they were 
formerly as famous for it as they are at preſent. 
This was perhaps the Reaſon that the Ancients 
tell us one of the Siren was bury'd in this City, 
which thence receiv d the Name of kr 5 
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Sloth, the deluding Siren of the Mind. 

E: in Otia natam 
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Perthemope;: for idle Hours d fend,” 


To E og Eale ee XN Mind. 


| Parthenope non 800 optins;; non 5 ſprets vigeris.. 
Nam molles Urbi ritus atque boſpita 2 * 


Otia, et eemptum curis gravioribus auum © 
Mrenum dedit una ſuum et memorabile nomen 
Parthenope muris Acheloias, aquore cnjus 5 
Reguavere diu cantus, cum dulce per undas ' 
n en caueret now 2 ww, | 
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The Town in ſoft Solemnities' delights, - 
And gentle Poets to her Arms invites 
The People, free from Cares, ſerene and gays WS 
Paſs all their mild untroubled Hours SE 
Parthenope the riſing City nam'd, 5 "4p. 
A Siren, for her Songs and Beauty fm, 
That oft had drown'd among the neighb'ring. Seas 
The W 8 and made Deſtruction pleaſe. 


Has e 75 te ſedes 6 nam nec mibi barbara Thrace. 5 
Nec Libye natale ſolum) transferre laboro: 
as et mollis byems et frigida temperat «ſÞas, 
Onas imbelle Fan rorpentibas alluit undis: 
Pax ſecura 15 er = ars CE bie, 
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Theſe are tek Seats that I e's "$14 1 
For not cold -Seyzhia's undiſſolvi Snows, © 
Nor the parch'd Liby an Sands thy e bore, „ 
But mild Parthenope 25 delightful mg 1 1 
Where hufp'ck in Caims as bord'ring Ocean laves 
Her filent Coaſt, and rolls in languid Waves; . 
Refreſhin Winds the Summer's Heats alfwage 5 
And kindly Warmth difarms the Winter's Rage; 
5 Remo d from Noife and the tumultuous We | 
_ Sleep and downy Eaſe inhabit There. - 0 
SETS erage dale e Care. 
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| Natural Curioſities. 


That lye near the 


Curvy of. Narrks. 


Fi T about eight Miles Diſtance from 
A 1 Antiquities. What they call Virgil's 
8 1 Tomb is the firſt that one meets 
with on the Way thither. It is cer- 
iin this Poet was bury'd at Naples, 
but I think it is almoſt as certain that his Tomb 
ſtood on the other fide of the Town which mw 
towards Veſuvio. By this Tomb is the En 

to the Grotto of Pax/ilypo. The common 2 
ple of Naples believe it to have been wrought by 
Magick, and that Virgil was the Magician; who is 
in greater Repute among the Neapolitans for r ing 
made the Grotto, than the LEneid. e bo 
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| Naples lyes a very noble Scene of 
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If a Man would farm to hiqmſelf a joſt Idea of 
this Place, he muſt fancy a vaſt Rock ündermia d 
from one End to the other, aud a Highway running 
thto' it, near as lang and as broad as the Mall in 
St. Fames's Park. This Subterraneous Paſlage is 
much mended ſince Seneca gave ſo bad a Cha- 
| raCter of ir: The Entry at both Ends is higher 
than the middle Parts of it, and ſinks by degrees 


fling in more Light upon the reſt. To- 


| wards the middle axe two large Funnels, bord 
; 1581 77 Roof of the Grotto, to let in Light and 
r . | "4 


| | ” | 
There are no where about the Mountain any 


2 


vaſt Heaps of Stones, tho' it is certain the great 
Quantities of 'em that are dug out of the Rock 
could not eaſily conceal themſelves, had they not 


probably been conſum'd in the Moles and Build- 
ings. of Naples. This confirm'd me in a con- 
jecture which I made at the firſt fight of this 22 | 
terraneous Paſſage, that it was not at firſt deſign'd- - 
ſo much for a High-way as for a Quarry of Stone, 


but that the Inhabitants, finding a double Advan- 


tage by it, hew'd it into the Form we now ſee.. 
Perhaps the ſame Deſign gave the Original to the 


S$:byPs Grotto, conſidering the 2 Multi- 

«> of Palaces that ſtood in its Nei ood. 
I remember when I was at Chateandun in 
France | met with 2 very curious Perſon, a Mem- 
ber of one of the German Univerſities. He had 


ſtay d a Day or two in the Town longer than or- 
dinary, to take the Meaſures of feveral empty 
Spaces that had been cut in the Sides of a neigh- 
bouring Mountain. Some of em were ſupported 
with Pillars form'd out of the Rock, ſome were 

made in the Faſhion of Galleries, and ſome not 


unlike 
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vrilike Arnphitheaters: The Gentleman had Mage 
to himſelf ſeveral itigenions Hypotheſes conceru- 
Trig the uſe of theſe” Subterraneous Apartments, 
and from thence coltedted the vaſt Magnificence 
and Luxury of the ancient CHateaudunoif. But 
vpon communicating his Thoughts on this Subject 
to one of the moſt learned of the Place, he was 
not a little ſurpriz d to hear that theſe ftupendous 
Works of Art were only fo many Quarries of 
Free-Stone, that had been'Wwrovght into' different 
We en ©, as the Veins of it directed. the 


Workmen. 


ut five Mues from the Grotto of Pai hpo 
lye the Remains of Puteoli and Bajæ, in a loft 


| Air and a delicious Situation. 

The Country about 'em, by reaſon of its vaſt 
G and Subterraneous' Fires, has been miſe- 
rably torn in Pieces by Earthquakes, ſo that the 


whole Face of it is quite chang'd from what it 
was formerly. The Sea has overwhelm'd a Mul- 
titude of Palaces, which may be ſeen at the Bot- 


tom of the Water in a calm Day. © 

The Lacrine Lake is but a Puddle in com- 
pariſon of what it once was, its Springs baying 
been ſunk in an Earthquake, or, ftoppid i 
Mountains that have fallen upon em. The 
of Avernny, formerly ſo famous for its Sie ns 
of Poiſon, is now plentifulty ſtock'd with Fifth 


and Fowl. Mount Gaurus, from one of the, 


ftuitfulleſt Parts in Tay, is decome one of the 
- moſt barren. Several Fields, which were laid 
out in beautiful Groves and Gardens, are no 
naked Plains, ſmoaking with Sulphür, Gr en- 
_ -cumber'd with Hills that: haye been thrown | up by 
- Exoptions'of of Fire. Tue Works of Art Jye in no 


leſs 
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134 Antiquities and Ourioſits 
About four Years ago they Sug, up a great Piece 
of Marble near P-zz2z0la, with cyeral : igures and 
Letters Engraven round it, which have given occa- 
ſion to ſome Diſputes among the Antiquaries. + But 
they all agree that it is the Pedeſtal of a Statue erect- 
ed to Tiberius by the fourteen Cities of Alia, which 
were flung down by an Earthquake; the ſame 
that, according to the Opinion of many learned 
Men, happen'd at our Saviour's:Crucifixion, They 
have found in the Letters, Which are ſtill legible, 
the Names of the ſeyeral Cities, and diſcover in 
each Figure ſomething particular to the City, of 
Which it repreſents the Genius. There are two 
Medals of Tiberius ſtamp'd on the ſame Occaſion, 
with this Inſcription to one of 'em, Civitatibus 
Aſie Reſtitatis. The Emperor is repr 
both ſitting, with a Patera in one Ha 
r oo oa 


, 
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5 t vid. Gronovium, Fabretti, Bulifon, C. 


_ TX : 


— I 


is oroluhie this wipht Fol booth 8 Poſtare 


tar from the Place where they took up the Ped 
ital ; for they ſay there were other great Pieces 1. 
Marble near it, and ſeveral of em Inſeribd, — 
that no Body would be at the Char hk of bringin 
them to light. The Pedeſtal it ſelf lay nes glectel 
in an opel Field when I ſaw it. I fall Son be 


particular on the Ruins of the Amphitheater, | the 


ancient Reſervoits of Water, the Su G 


the Centum Camere, the Sepulchre Of Agrip; 


Nero's Mother, withſeveral other Aces e rs 
Note, that lye in the Neighbodrhood of this Bay 


and have been often deſcrib'd by many others. if : 
muſt confeſs, after having ſurvey'd the Antiquities 
about Naples and Rome, I cannot but think that 


out of their Greatneſs as Uncommonneſs. 4 
There are indeed many extraordinary Ruins, but 
I e a * would not be fo much « 
„ 


our Admiration of em does not ſo e 


4 the Statue, which in all likel yhood does 1 
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niſd at em, did he find any Works of the ſame 
kind in his own Country. Amphitheatres, Tri- 
unten! Arches; Paths; ee Seems, Ro- 
tunda's, Highways pavd for 10 great a Length, 
Bridges of ſuch an amazing Height; Subterraneous 
Buildings for the Reception of Rain and Snow- 
Water, are moſt of em at preſent out of Faſhi- 
on, and only to be met with among the Antiqui- 
ties of 175 We are therefore immediately ſur- 
priz d when ſee any conſiderable Sums laid out 
in any thing of this nature, tho at the ſame time 
there is many, a Gothio Gathedral in England, that 


has coſt more Paius and Mony than ſeveral of theſe 
celebrated Works. Among the Ruins of the old 
Heathen Temples they ſhow'd me what they call 


the Chamber of Venus, which ſtands! a little be- 
hind her Temple: It is wholly: dark, and has fe. 


veral Figures on the Cieling wrought in Sacco, 


that ſeem to repreſent Luſt and Strength by the 
Emblems of naked Fapizers and Gladiators, Tri- 


raus and Centaur, &c. ſo that one would gueſs 


it has formerly been the Scene of many lewd My- 


ſteries. On the other ſide ef Naples are the Ca- 


tacombs. Theſe. muſt haue been full. of Stench 
and Loathſomnefls, if the dead Bodies that lay in 
em were left to rot · in open Nieches, as an Emi- 
nent Author of our own Country .imagines. But 
992 examining em 1 find they were each of em 
ſtop'd up: without doubt, as ſoon as Corps 
Was laid in it. For at the Mouth, of the Nitch 
one always finds the Rock cut into little Chan- 


nels, to faſten the Board or Marble that was to cloſe | 
it up, and I think I did not ſee one Which had not 
{tl fame Mortar ſticking in it. In ſome I found 


pieces of Tiles that te tactiy tally'd writhathe Chan- 


} 


nel, . 


1 


i "Hear the oily 0 Naples 1 137 0 
nel, ind in others a little Wall of Bricks, that 
ſometimes {topp'd up above a quarter of the Nitch, 
the reſt having been broken down: St. Proculuf?s 
Sepulchre ſeems tohave a kind of Moſaic Work 
on its Covering, for I obſery'd at one. End: of Ut 
ſeveral little Pieces of Marble ranged together 3 
ter that manner. Tis probable they. were adorth , 
more or leſs, according to the Quality of the 
Dead. One would indeed wonder to find ſuch 
a Muttitude of Nitches, uoſtopp'd, ; and I, can't 
imagine any Body ſhould take 8 Pains to do it, 
who was not in queſt of ſome. ſuppos di Txęafure. 
Bejæ was the Winter Retreat of the old Ko- 
manf, that being the proper Seaſon, to enjoy the 
Bajani N and the Mollis Lusrinus; as On the 
contrary, 7. Hur, Tuſculum, Preneſte „ Alba, C- 
He, | tons. . Circeias, . Auxar, an ws MS, alry 

ountainis and Promontories, were t detixe- 


ments during the Heats of Summer. Fits 5 


Dam nos banda teuere jucundi Stagna 14 win, 
Et que pumireis fontibus autra . | 
Th abr rgivi reguum Fauſtine coloni, *: | 5d 
Nuo te bis decimus Aucit ab urbe lapis. £1 Bet] 
Horrida ſed fervent Nemeæi pedtova 2 90. 
is ſatis eſt Bajas igne calere ſuo, © 
05 Sacri fonts, (&& littora Sacra valete, 2 : 
harum pariter, Nereidumque domns<)\ - 
Heres leot collet gelidd vor vincite brumd, 
Name Tiburtinis cedite frigoribus. © © cn (7 


bitt n 4 eee n 1 | 
White near. the Lada Lake confum'd to 1 5 5 
1 | draw the ſultry Air, and gaſp for Breath, 
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138 Antiquities and Curigſities 


Where Steams of Sulphur raiſe a ſtifling Heat, 
And through the Pores of the warm Pumice ſweat; 
You taſte the cooling Breeze, where nearer home 
The twentieth Pillar marks the Mile from Rome: 
And now the Sun to the bright Lion turns, 


And Baja with redonbled Fury burns 
Then briny Seas and taſteful Springs farewel, 
Oy Pe ymphs confus d with Nereid: 
Bolts» > | bil; 62-2088 
In Winter You may all the World deſpiſe, - 
But now tis 75v0/; that bears the Prize. 


The Natural Curioſities about Naples areas nu- 
merous and extraordinary as the Artificial. I ſhall 
- Tet them down, as I have done the other, with- 
_ - out any regard to their Situation: Fhe Grotto ge} 
_ Cami is famous for the poiſonous Steams which 
float within a Foot of its Surface, The Sides of 
the Grotto are mark*d. with green, as high as the 
Malignity of the Vapour teaches. The common 
Experiments are as follow: A Dog, that has 
his Noſe held in the Vapour, loſes all Signs of 
Life in a very little time; but if carry'd into the 
open Air, or thrown into a Neighbouring Lake, 
he immediately recovers, if he is not quite 
gone. A Torch, Snuff and all, goes out in 
a Moment when dipp'd into the Vapour. A 
Piſtol cannot take fire in it. I ſplit a Reed, and 


laid in the Channel of it a Train of Gun- powder, 


ſo that one End of the Reed was above the Va- 
pour, and the other at the Bottom of it; and [ 
found, tho' the Steam was ſtrong enough to 
hinder a Piſtol from taking fire in it, and to quench 


a lighted Torch, that it could not intercept the 


Traim of Fire when it had once begun flaſhing, 


+ 4 * 9 R * * 9 5 * 92 * 2 
ö *„ ada Meet ta | 
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near the City of Naples. 139 
nor hinder it from running to the very End. This 
Experiment I repeated twice or thrice, to ſee if I 
could quite diſſipate the Vapour, which I did in 
fo great a meaſure, that one might eaſily let.olt-a 
Piſtol. in it. I obſerv'd how long a Dog was in 
expiring the firſt time, and after his Recovery, and 
found no ſenfible difference. A Viper bore it nine 
Minutes the firſt-time we put it in, and ten ige 
| ſecond. When we brought it out after the firſt , 
Tryal, it took ſuch a vaſt quantity of Air into its. Mm 
Lungs, that it ſwell'd almoſt twice as big as be- 
fore; and it was perhaps on this Stock of Air 
that it liv'd a Minute longer the- ſecond time. 
Doctor Connor made a Diſcourſe in one of the 
Academies at Rome upon the Subject of this Grot- 
to, which he has ſince Printed in England. He 
attributes the Death of Animals, and the Extin- 
dion of Lights, toa great Rarefaction of the Air, 
caus d by the Heat and Eruption of the Steams. 
But how is it poſſible for theſe Steams, tho in ne- ; 
ver ſo great quantity, to reſiſt the Preſſure of the . 
whole Atmoſphere? , And as for the Heat, it is i 
but very inconſiderable. However, to ſatisie mm 10 
ſelf, I plac'd a thin Viol, well ffopp'd up with 
Wax, within the Smoke of the Vapour, which 
would certainly have burſt in an Air rarefy d e- 
nough to kill a Dog, or quench a Torch, | but 
nothing follow d upon it. However, to take a- 
way all further Doubt, I borrow'd a Weather- 
Glaſs, and ſo ſix d it in the Grotto, that the Szag- 
num was wholly cover d with the Vapour, but 
could not perceive the Quickfilver ſunk after half 
an hour's Rapding.jo it. This Vapour is gene- 
rally ſappos'd to be Sulphureous, tho I can fee 
no Reaſon for ſuch a Suppoſition. He that 1 
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his Hand in it finds no Smell that it leaves upon 
it!; and tho I put a whole Bundle of lighted Brim. 
ſtone Matches to the Smoke, the all went out 
in an Inſtant, as if immers'd in Water. What- 

ever is the Comppfition of the Vapour, let it have 
but one Quality of being very glewy or viſcous, 
and I believe it will mechanically ſolve all the 
Phenomenacof the Grotto. It's UnQuouſneſs will 


make it heavy, and unfit for mounting higher. MW the 

| than: it does; unleſs the heat of the Earth, which W my 
is juſt ſtreng enough to agitate, and bear Ao up at W Bot 
a little diſtance 'from the Surface, ' were much and 
greater than it is rariſię a OT it. It wilt de WW ticu 
too groſs and thiek to keep the Lungs in play for Ert 
any time, ſo that Aline wilt die in it-fooner WM no; 
or later, as their Blood circulates flower or faſter. ry 
Fire will live in it no longer than in Water, be- 7% 
cauſe it Wraps it ſelf in the lame manner about ind 
te Flame, aud by its Continuity) hinders any BW ag 
quantity of Air or Nitre from coming to its cor 
*Succour! The Parts of it however are not fo rea 


compact as thoſe of Liquors, nor therefore te- Ml 7 q 
naciqus enough to intercept: "the Fire that has 
onee caught a Train of 'Gun-Powder; for which 
Reaſon they may be quite broken and diſpers'd . aig 
by the Repetition of this Experiment. LE an it! 


unctuous clammy Vapout if ar ariſes from the | the 
Stum of Grapes: when they 5 e together Wl 57. 
in the Vat, Which? puts ont's when"dipp's Ml rar 


into it, and perhaps/would Ane ae Ay the Breath "gif 

of weaker Animals, were it put to the Try al. 5 

It would be endſe to reckon; up the different 8: 
"Baths; to he met with 5 A Country that ſo much 


art 
abounds in Sul hbur:” There is ſrarce à Diſeaſe dh 
15-4603 5+ ESHOGUOE R . 2 Ae which | 
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which has not one adapted to i het A Stranger 


m. generally led into that they call, C:cero's, Bath, 
dut 11 ſeveral Voyage-Writers pretend there. i is A, 
ate cold Vapour riſing from the Bottom of it, which 
ave Wh refreſhes” thoſe. Who ſtoop.. into. it. Lis true 
us, Wl the Heat is much more ſupportable to one that 
the ſtogps, than to one that ſtands upright, becau 
n the Steams of Sulphur gather in th, e Hollow, e 
ber the Arch about a Man's, Head, at —— are therefore 
32 much thicker and warmer in that Part khan at the 


Bottom. The tt ree Lakes of. Agnaus, Toernus, 
and the Lacrin. have, now nothing i in t m par: 
1 be ticular, The onte Novo was thrown out. by an 
for Eruption of Fj ire, that happeu'd in the Place Where 
— mou the. ountain.. 10 : 5 1 ve- 
lter. ry ſarprifing to one who has not dee 0 | 
be- 7 FA there is nothing; 15 N , 1 5 : 

bout BY indeed in any Part 4 Jtaly, 1 ich deſerves. qu 
an Admiratiog To much-as ountain,. 1 malt - 
us confels: the 2. Les Ihe 475 Fax did not. anſwer the 

+ 8 real Image of the Place- When 1 came to ſee: it; 


e 1 ſhall therefore give dhe Peſeription of it as it 
t. has then lay. ET rt 

vhich BY "This Mountain ſtands ; at about. tix. Engl % Miles 
ers d diſtance tram. Naples, tho by reaſon of its height, 


it ſeems much nearer to thole that ſurvey it 5 5 
the On. FR Way: to it we.paſs'd by what 
Was One of, thoſe Rivers of burnin Matter, that 
ran from it in a late Eruption. . This looks a1 a 
diſtance Ikea new plow'd Land, but, as you come 

near it you ſee nothing but a long Heap of heavy 
| digjointed Clods lying one upon another. There 
are innumerable, Cabitie 6s. and Interſtices amo 

125 ſeveral Pieces, ſo that the Surfdee'is all 'bro- 


Ken n and el ane a. . FE | 
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142 Antiquities and Curſities 
ſtands like a Rock above the reſt, ſometimes the alr 
whole Heap lyes in a kind of Channel, and in ha! 
other Places has nothing like Banks to confine it, N hac 
but riſes four or five Foot high in the open Air, Te 
without ſpreading abroad on either fide. This, 1 wil 
think, is a plain Demonſtration that theſe Rivers une 
were not, as they are ufually reprefented; fo ma: be 
ny Streams of running Matter; for how could a Fe. 
Liquid, that lay hardening by degrees, ſettle in 
in ſuch a futrow'd uncompact Surface? Were I the: 
the River a Confuſſon of never ſo many diffe- not 
rent Bodies, if they had been all actually diffolv'd, har 
they would at leaſt have forn'd one continu'd be 
Craſt, as we ſee the Scorium of Metals always pea 
gathers into a ſolid Piece, let it be compounded of tain 
a thouſand Heterogeneous Parts. Tam apt to think ¶ not 
therefore, that theſe huge unwieldy Lamps that mu 
now lye one upon another, as if thrown toge- MW mic 
© ther by Accident, remain'd in the melted Matter IM goe 
rigid and unliquify'd, ny in it like Cakes of IM dre: 
Ice in a River, and that as the Fire and Fetment has 
gradually abated, they adjuſted themſelves toge: for 
her as well as their irregular Figures would per- s g 
mit, and by this means fell into Tach an interrupt - van 
ed diſorderly Heap, as we now find it. What Ver! 
Was the melted Matter lyes at the Bottom cut of Peat 
fight. After having quitted the fide of this long Gre 
eap, Which was once a Stream of Fire; we {tan 
came to the Roots of the Mountain, and had a ve- 
ry troubleſome March to gain the Top of it. It 100 
is cover'd on all Sides with a kind- of burnt 2 H 
Earth, very dry and crumbled into Powder, ra! 
as if it had been "artificially fifted. It is very Ver) 
bot under the Feet, and mix'd with Teveral . Sv 
bornt Stones and Cakes of Cinders, which have I , * 
been thrown out at different tmes. A Man _ 
125 al- 
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144 Antiquities and Curigſſtier 
ſide of it with very little S from ſome 


has, > 


accidental Breath of Wind. In the late Erupti- 
ons this great Hollow was like a. vaſt Caldron 
fill'd with glowing and melted Matter, which, 


as it boild over in any Part, ran down the 


fides of the Mountain, and made five ſuch Ri- 
vers as that before-mention'd 3 il proportion a8 


the Heat flacken'd, this burning Matter muſt have 
have fublided within the Bowels of the Moun- 


tain, and as it funk very leiſurely had time to 
Cake together, and form the Bottom which co- 
vers the Mouth of that dreadful Vault that lyes 


underneath it. The next Eruption or Earthquake 


will probably break in Pieces this falſe Bottom, 
and quite charge the preſent Faceof Things. 

„This whole Mountain, ſhapfd like a. Sogar- 
'Yoar, has been made at ſeveral times, by the pro- 
digious Quantities of Earth and Cinders, which 
have been flung up out of the Mouth that lyes 


in the midſt of them, ſo that it encreaſes in 
Bulk at every Eruption, the Aſhes {till falling 


' down the ſides of it, like the Sand in an Hour- 


_ Glaſs. A Gentleman of 70 told me, that 


in his- Memory it had gain'd twenty Foot in 
thickneſs, and I queſtion not but in length of time 
it will cover the whole Plain, and make one 
Mountain with that on which it now ſtands. 

In thoſe Parts of the Sea, that are not far from 
the Roots of this Mountain, they find ſometimes 
: L very Fragrant Oil, which is ſold dear, and makes 

a rich Per. 


a little Space, cover'd. with its Bubbles during the 
time that it riſes, which they skim off into their 
Boats, and afterwards ſet a ſeparating in Pots and 

Frs. They ſay its Sources, never run but in a calm 
EIT ne ß  ETSTn 
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ume. The Surface of the Sea is, for 
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warm Weather. The Agitations of the Water 
perhaps hinder them from diſcovering it at other 
Among the Natural Curioſities of Naples, 
cannot forbear mentioning their manner of fur- 
niſhing the Town with Snow, which they here uſe 


congeals any Liquor ſooner. There is a great 


Quantity oft conſum'd yearly, for they drink've- 


ry few Liquors, not ſo much as Water, that have 
not lain in Freſco, and every Body, from the high- 
eſt to the loweſt, - makes uſe of it; inſomuch that 
a Scarcity of Snow would raiſe a Mutiny at Na- 


ples, as much as a Dearth of Corn or Proviſions 


in another Country. To prevent this the King 
has fold the Monopoly of it to certain Perſons, 


Mountain at about eighteen Miles from the Town, 
which has ſeveral Pits dug into it. Here they em- 
ploy many poor People at ſuch a Seaſon of the 
Yeartorollin vaſt Balls of Snow, which they ram 


theſe wy dn of Snow they cut ſeveral Lumps, 
as they have occaſion for them, and ſend them on 
Aiſles to the Sea-fide, where they are carry'doffin 
Boats, and diſtributed to ſeveral Shops at a ſett] 
Price, that from time to time ſupply the whole 
City of Naples. While the Bauditi continu'd 
their Diſorders in this Kingdom, they often” put 
the Snow-Merchants under Contribution, and 
threaten'd them, if they appear d tardy in their — 
Y 


ments, to deſtroy their Magazines, which they 


might eaſily have been effected by the Infuſion dt 


inſtead of Ice, becauſe, as they ſay, it cools or 


who are oblig'd to furniſh the City with it all the 
Year at ſo much the Pound. They have a high 


together, and cover from the Sun-ſhine. - Out of 
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It would have been tedious to have put down 
the many. Deſcriptions that the BDatia Poets have 
made of ſeveral of the Places mention'd in this 
Chapter: I ſhalt therefore conclude ĩt with the ge- 
neral Map which Gilius Italicus has given us of this 
great Bay of Naples. Moſt of the Places he men- 
tions lye within the ſame Proſpect, and if I have 
paſs'd over afry of them, it is becauſe I ſhall rake 
them in my way by Sea, from Naples to Nome. 


Stagna inter celebrem nunc mitia monſtrat Avernum, 


Tam triſti nemore atque umbris nigrantibus borrens, 


Et formidatus volucri, lethale vomebat 


FCuſfuſo virus cœlo, Stygiaque per urbes 
Kelligione ſacer, J ni retinebat honorem. 


4 


Hinc vicina palus, fama eſt Acherontis ad undas 
Pandere iter, cacas ſtagnante voragine fauces 
Laæat et horrendos aperit telluris hiatus, © 
Iuterdumque novo perturbat lumme manes. 
Juxta caligante ſiuu lungumque per evnm 
Infernis preſſas nebulis, pallente ſubrunbra \ 
Cymmerias jacuiffe domos, nodtemque profuudam 
Tartareæ narraut urbia: tum ſulphure et igni 
Semper anhelantes, coctoque bitumine campos 
Oſtentaut: tellus atro emumdamte vapor 
Safpirans, N diu calefacta medullis '. © 
Aſtuat et Srygios eabalat in aera flaruu - 
Parturit, et iremulis metuendum exibilat antris, 


| Interdumque cavas ludtatns rumpere ſedeßs, 


Aut exire foras, ſonitu lngubre mina: 
Mulciber immugit, lacenataque viſcera terre 


Muandit, et exeſos labefattat murmare moutes. 


Traduut Hereulea: proſtratos mole Giganten 
Tellurem injectam guatere, et ſpiramins anbelo 


Torreri late campos, quotieſque miuamur 


Rampere compagem B expalleſcere celum, 


Apparel 


— 
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e 725 aret prorul Inarime, que turbine nigro 
18 umumtem premit lapetumn, flammaſque rebellli 
A Ora ejectantem, tt fiquanis evadere detu 
7 Bella Foot rurſus ſuperiſque iterare volentem, 
bas Monſtrantur Veſe va juga, alque in veriice ſummo 
* Depaſti flammis ſcopuli, fractuſque ruma 1 
k @ Mons circum, atque Atne fats certantia Saæd. 15 
Nec non Miſenum ſer vantem Idæa ſepulero | 
Nomina, et Herculeos videt ipſo littore Baulos. L. 12. 


| | 85 = 
Averno next he ſhow'd his wond'ring Gueſt, ; 
Averno now with milder Virtues blets'd; + 
Black with ſarroundittg Foreſts then it ſtood, 
That hung above, and darken'd all the Flood: 
Clouds of un wholeſome Vapours, rais'd on high, 
IIbe flutt'ring Bird entangled in the SR y, 
Whilſt all around the An Proſpect ſpread 
An awful Horror, and feligious Dreaae. 
Hence to the Borders of the Marſh they go, 
That mingles with the baleful Streams below,, 
And ſometimes with a mighty Lawn, tis ſaid, . 
Opens à diſmal Paſſage to the Dead. 
Who pale with Fear the trending Earth ſurvey, - 
And ſtartle at the ſudden Flaſh of Day. OR 
The dark Cimerian Grotto then he Paiuts, 
Deſcribing.all its old Inhabitants, , _. 
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„ That in the deep Infertaf City defrag. . 
2 75 And lay in everlafting Nigtit conceal e. 1 
Advancing ſtill, the ſpacious Fields he ſiow'd, 1 
That with the ſmother'd Heat of Brimſtone glow'd; 


I Through frequent Cracſes the ſteaming Sulphr 
5 broke _ 2 


11 the blaſted Plain with Smoke: 
es, in the eloſe Dungeons pent, 
ſe, and ſtruggle for a Vent, 

"4 D 


pparet f ks . 5 | S 


* And cover 


143 Antiquities, &c. 
Eating their Way, and undermining all, 


Till witha mighty Burſt whole Mountains falls 


Here, as*tis ſaid, the Rebel Giants lye, 
And, when to move th'incumbent Load they try, 
Aſcending V apours on the Day prevail, 

The Sun looks fickly, and the Skies grow pale. 
Next to the diſtant Iſle his Sight he turns, _ 
That o'er the Thunderſtruck Tiphæu burns: 
Earag'd, his wide-extended Jaws expire 


In angry Whirl-winds, Blaſphemies and Fire, 


| Threat*ning, if looſen'd from his dire Abodes, 
Again to challenge Fove, and fight the Gods. 
On Mount Veſuvio next he fixt his Eyes, 
And ſaw the ſmoak ing Tops confus'dly ſe; 

(A hideous Ruin!) that with Earthquakes rent 
A ſecond Ætnua to the View preſent. Ta 
Miſeno's Cape and Bauli laſt he view'd, _ 

That on the Sea's extreameſt Borders ſtood, 


Silius Italicus here takes notice, that the poi- 
ſonons V apours which aroſe from the Lake Averzos 
in Haunibal's time, were quitediſpers'd at the time 
when he wrote bis Poem; becauſe Agrippa, who 
liv'd between Hannibal and Sfr, had cut down 


the Woods that enclos'd the Lake, and hinder'd 


theſe noxious Steams from diflipating, \which were 
immediately ſcatter'd as ſoon as the Winds and 
freſh Air were let in among them.“ 
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ISLE of CA PRE. 


7zx9 Aving ſtaid longer at Naples than I at 
2 EN firſt deſign'd, I could not diſpenſe 
with my ſelf from making a little 
Voyage to the Iſle of Caprea, as be- 
ing very deſirous to ſee a Place which 
had been the Retirement of Auguſtut 
for ſome time, and the Reſidence of Tiberius ſor 
ſeveral Years. The Ifland lyes four Miles in 
Length from Eaſt to Welt, and about one in 
Breadth. The Weſtern Part, for about two Miles 
in Length, is a continu'd Rock vaſtly high, and in- 
acceſſible on the Sea-ſide. It has however the | 
greateſt Town in the Iſland, that goes under the | | 
ame of Ano-Caprea, and is in ſeveral Places co- b 
ver'd with a very fruitful Soil. The Eaſtern End of 
the Iſle riſes up in Precipices very near as high, tho“ 
not quite ſo long as the Weſtern. Between theſe 
Eaſtern and Weſtern Mountains lyes a Slip of 
lower Ground, which runs acroſs the iſland, and 
is one of the pleaſanteſt Spots I have ſeen. It is 
hid with Vines, Figs, Oranges, Almonds, Olives, 
Myrtles, and Fields of Corn, which look extremes 
ly freſh and beautiful, and make up the moſt de- | 
lightful little Landskip imaginable, when they are 
furyey'd from the Tops of the neighbouring Moun- 
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tains. Here ſtands the Town of Caprea, the Bi- 
* ſhop's Palace, and two or three Convents. In 
the mid(t of this fruitful Trad of Land riſes a Hill, 


that was probably cover'd with Buildings in 7i- 


berius's time. There are ſtill ſeveral Ruins on the 
Sides of it, and about the Top are found two or 
three dark Galleries, low built, and eoverꝭd with 
Maſon's Work, tho' at preſent they appear Over- 
grown with Graſs. I enter'd one of them that is 
a hundred Paces in Length. I obſerved, as ſome 
of the Countrymen were diet into the Sides of 
this Mountain, that what I took for Tolid Earth, 
was only Heaps of Brick, Stone, and other Rub- 
biſh, skinn'd over with a Covering of Vegetables. 
But the moſt conſiderable Ruin is that which ſtands 
on the very Extremi:y of the Eaſtern Premontory, 
Where are It} ſome Apartments left, very high 
and arch'd at Top. I have not indeed ſeen the Re- 
mains of any ancient Rowan Buildings, that have 
not, been Roof'd with either Vaults or Arches. 
The Rooms I am mentioning ſtand deep in the 
Earth, and have nothing like Windows or Chim- 


nies, which makes me think they were formerly 


either Bathing Places or Reſervoirs of Water. An 


old Hermit lives at preſent among the Ruins of 


this Palace, who loſt his Companion a few Years 
ago by a Fall from the Precipice. He told me 
they had often found Medals and Pipes of Lead, as 
they dug among the Rubbiſh, and that not many 
Tears ago they diſcover'd a pay'd Road running 
'under Ground, from the Top of the Mountain to 
the Sea-fide, which was afterwards confirm'd to 
me by a Gentleman of the Iſland. There is a very 
noble Proſpe& from this Place. On the one Side 
yes a vaſt Extent of Seas, that runs abroad Mader 
RR nn 
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„ Ile of Caprea. 
Ano Eye can. reach, Juſt oppoſite ſtands the 


© 


een Promontory of Surrentayr, and on the other 


mewioleCionit of the Bay of Naples. This 
roſpect, according to Tacitus, was more agree- 
able before the burning of Veſuvio; that Moun- 
tain, probably, which after the firſt Eruption look'd 


like a great Pile of Aſhes, was in Jiberiuc's time | 
ſhaded with Woods and Vineyards; for I think 


Marti al's ee here ſerve as a Comment 
to Tacitus. # 


Bice  pampineis viridi Ve cſuvins 1 | 
Preſſerat hic madidos nobilis uva lacus. 18 
Hee Juga quam-Niſe colles plus Bacchus amav.ts 
Hloc nuper Satyri monte dedere choros. 
Hæc Veneris Rds, Lacedæmone gratior il ;. 
Hic locus Fee EY nomine clarus erat. 
Cuncta jacent flammis et triſti merſa "Y SD 
Nec ſuper: vellent hoc licuiſſe ſibi. L. 2. Ep. 105. 


Veſu vo, coverꝰd with the fruitful Vine, nt 
Here flouriſh'd once, and ran with Floods of Wine, 
Here Bacchus oft to the cool Shades retir'd, 

And his own Native Nia leſs admir'dꝰ 

Oft to the Mountain's airy, Tops advanc'd, 

The frisking Satyrs on the Summets :dane'd; 
Alcideg here, here Henus grac d the Shore, 

Nor lov'd her Pavirite Late dæmon more: 

Now Piles: of Afhes, ſpreading all around, 

In undiſtinguiſh'd H 


| K 


eaps deform the — 
The Gods themſelves the ruin'd Seats bemoan, 


And blame the Miſchiefs that themſelves have : 


don, 


This View, muſt ſill 1 1 more pied 


view the whole Bay was encompald'd. with ſo 
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long a Range of Buildings, that it appear'd to thoſe, 


who lookꝰd on it at a dittance, but as one eontinu'd 
City. On both the Shores of that fruitful Bottom, 
which I have before mention'd, are ſtill to be ſeen 
the Marks of ancient Edifices; particularly on that 
which looks towards the South there is a little kind 
of Mole, which ſeems to have been the Founda- 
tion of a Palace; unleſs we may ſuppoſe that the 
Pharos of Caprea ſtood there, which Sratius tak es 
notice of in his Poem that invites his Wife to 

Naples, and is, I think, the moſt natural among 
the Silvæ. TL r 


Nec deſunt variæ circum oblectamina vite, © 
Sive Vaporiferas, blandiſſima littora Bajat 
Euthea fatidicæ ſeu viſcere tecta Sibylle, 
Dulce fit, Iliacoque jugum memorabile remo: 
Sex tibi Bacchei vineta madentia Caur i,, 
Teleboumque domos, trepidis ubi dulcia nautii 


Lumina noctivagæ tollit Pharus æmula luue, © 


Caraque non molli juga Sarrentina Lyæo. L. 3. 


The bliſsful Seats with endleſs Pleaſures flow, 
Whether to Baja's Sunny Shores you go, 
And view the Sulphur to the Baths convey'd, _ 
Or the dark Grotte of the Prophetick Maid, 
Or ſteep Miſeno from the Trojan nam d, 

Or Gauras for its flowing Vintage fam'd,  . 
Or Caprea, where the Lanthorn fix'd on vigh "i 
Shines like a Moon through the benighted Sky, 
While by its Beams the wary Sailor ſteers : 
Or where Surrentum, clad in Vines appears. 


They found in Ano-Caprea, ſome Years ago, 


à Statue and a rich Payement under Ground, as 


they 


on them, One ſtill ſees, on the Bendings of the 
Mountains, the Marks of ſeveral ancient Scales of 
Stairs, by which they us'd to aſcend them. The 
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to demoliſn the Buildings, and deface the Beauties 
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they had occaſion to turn up the Eirth that ay up- 


whole Ifland, is ſo unequal that there were but 
f% Diverſions to be found in it without Doors, 
but what recommended it moſt to Tiberius Was 
its wholeſome Air, which is warm in Winter aud 


cool in Summer, and its inacceflible Coaſts, which: 


are generally ſo very ſtep, that a handful of Men 


155 defend them againit a powerful Army. 


e need not doubt but Tiberius had, his diffe- 


rent Reſidences, according as the Seaſons of the 


Year, and his different Sets of Pleaſure requir'd.- 


Suetonius ſays, Duodecim Villas totidem nommbus 


ornavit. The whole Iſland was probably cut into 


ſeveral' eaſy Aſcents, planted with variety of Pa- 
laces, and adorn'd with as great a Multitude of; 
Groves and Gardens as the Situation of the Place 


would ſuffer. The Works under Ground were' 
however more extraordinary than thoſe above it; 


for the Rocks were all undermin'd with High- 


ways, Grotto's, Galleries, Bagnio's, and ſevera 


* 


Brutal Pleaſures of the Emperor. One would 
indeed very much wonder to ſee ſuch fall Ap- 
pearances of the many Works of Art, that Were 


formerly to be met with in this Iſland, wete we. 
not told. that the Romans, after the Death of 77. 
berius, ſent hither an Army of Pioneers on purpoſe 


77 


of the iſland. 


In failing round Caprea we were entertain d 


with many rude Proſpects of Rocks and Preci- 
pices, that riſe in 8 Places h 
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in Perpendicular. At the. Bottom of them are 


Caves and Grotto's, form'd by the continual 
breaking of the Waves upon them. I enter d one 


which the Inhabitants call Grotto Oſcuro, and after 
the Light of the Sun was a little worn off my 
Eyes, could ſee all the Parts of it diſtinctly, by a 


glimmering Reſſection that play d upon them from 
kde Surface of the Water. The Mauth is low 


and narrow, but, after having entert'd pretty far 
in, the Grotto opens it ſelf on both Sides in an 


_ oval Figure of an Hundred Yards from one Ex- 


13 ; 


tremity to the other, as we were told, for it would 
not have been ſafe meaſuring of it. The Roof is 
yaulted, and Diſtils freſh Water from every Part 


it, which fell upon us as faſt as the firſt Drop- 


of a Shower. The Inhabitants and Neapo- 
have this to be one of them, but there are ſeveral 
Reaſons that ſhow it to be natural. For beſides 
the little uſe we can conceive of ſuch a dark Ca- 
vern of Salt Waters, there are no where any 


Marks of the Chiſſel; the Sides are of a ſo 


 monldering Stone, and one ſees man) of ;the like 
hollow Spaces worn in the Bottoms of the Rocks, 


« * 


as they are more or leſs able to reſiſt the qmpreſ- 
Hons of the Water that beats againſt them. 


Not far from this Grotto. lye.the Sirenum Seo 


pul:, which Virgil and Ouid mention in Axcas's 
Voyage; they are two or three ſharp Rocks that 
ſtand about a Stone's throw from the South: ſide 
of the Iland, and are genezally. beaten by Waves 
and Tempeſts, which are much more violent on 


* 
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Jamęue adeg Scopulos Sirenam adyecta ſubiha 


Diffciles quondam, multgrunque Mbus albos * 
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Tum rauca afſidn 
_ Glides by the Fyren's Cliffs, a thelfy Coaſt, 
Long infamous for Ships and Sailors loſt, 
And white with Bones : Th' impetuous Ocean 
Bn}. Rf 2 2 | 
And Ricks rebellow from the ſounding Shores. 
I have before ſaid that they often find Medals in 
this Iſland. Many of thoſe they call the Spintriæ, 
which Aretin has copy'd, have been dug up here. 
I know none of the Antiquaries that have written 
on this Subject, and find nothing ſatisfactory of it 
where I thought-it moſt likely to be met with, in 
Patin's Edition of Suetonius il luſtrated by Medals. 
Thoſe I have convers'd with about it, are of O- 
pinion they were made to ridicule the Brutality of 
Tiberius, tho“ I cannot but believe they were 
ſtamp'd by his Order. They are unqueſtionably 


. 


r 
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61 


1 Magnitude. Fhey bear on one Side ſome lewd 
& | Invention of that helliſn Society which Szezonrzs 
e calls Monſtraſi concubiths repertores, and on the 
85 other the Number of the Medal. I have ſeen of 
{- them as highias to twenty. I can't think they were 
= made as a Jeſt on the Emperor, becauſe Raillery 
a on Coins is of a modetn Date. I know but two, 


8 in the Upper Empire, beſides the Spintriæ, that 


At. lye under any Suſpicion of it. The firſt is one 
de of Marcus Aurelius, where, in Compliment to 
es the. Emperor and Empreſs, they have ſtamp d on 
on the Reverſe the, Figure of Venus gateſſing Mars, 
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long? ſale ſaxe ſonabant:. 5 En. 


* Antique, and no bigger than Medals of the third 
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O nia belli fera mænera Mavorr 


Armipoteus regit, in gremium qui ſæpe tuumſe 


Kejicit, æteruo deviuctus volnere amorixg. 


e Lucr. L. 1 


The Venus has Fauſtind's Face, her Lover is 4 


naked Figure with a Helmet on his Head, and a 


Shield on his Arm. 


Wa 


Tu ſcabje frueris mali quod in Aggere rod, 
Juv. Sat. 7. 


Qui tegitur, parma et gale 


This unluckily brings toMind u ate Fond» 


neſs for the Gladiator, and is therefore interpret- 
ed by many as a hidden Piece of Satyr. But beſides, 
that ſuch a Thought was inconſiſtent with the Gra- 
vity of a Senate, how can one imagine that the 
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Fathers would have dar'd to Affront the Wife of 
Aurelius, and the Mother of Commodus, or that 
they could think of giving Offence to an Empreſs. 
whom they afterwards deify d, and to an Emperor 
that was the Darling of the Army and People? 
The other Medal is a Golden one of Gallieuns, 
preſerv'd in the French oy Cabinet; ſt is in- 
ſerib'd Galliene Auguſte, Pax Ubique, atid Was 
ſtamp'd at a time when the Emperor's Father Was 
in Bondage, and the Empire torn in Pieces by ſe- 
veral Pretenders to it. Yet, if one conſiders the 
| ſtrange Stupidity of this Emperor, with the ſenſe- 
| leſs Security which appears in ſeveral of his Say- 
ings that are {till left on Record, one may very 
well believe this Coin was of his own Invention. 
We may be ſure, if Raillery had once'enter'd the 
old Roman Coins, we ſhould have been over - 
ſtock'd with Medals of this nature; if we con- 
ſider there were often Rival Emperors proclaim'd 
at the ſame time, who endeavour'd at the leſſening. 
of each other's Character, and that moſt of thent 
were ſucceeded by ſuch as were Enemies to their 
Predeceſſor. Theſe Medals of Tiberius were ne- 
ver Current Money, but rather of the Nature of 
Medalions, which ſeem to have been made ou 
purpoſe to perpetuate the Difcovertes of that infa- 
| mous Society. Szeronins tells us, that their mon- 
ſtrous Inventions were Regiſter'd ſeveral ways, 
7. and preſerv'd in the Emperor's private Apartments. 
I Cubicula plurifariam diſpoſita tabellis ac Sigillis 
d- laſciviſimarum picturarum et figurarum adornabit, 
t- libriſſue Elephantidis inſtruxit: ne cui in Operd 
| eden exemplar impetratæ Scheme deeſſet. be. 


a- I Elephantis here mention d is probably the ſame. 
he Martial takes notice-of tor her Book-of a y 
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mM Io dale, 
Eacandu ib de Eliane: 


Legiſti nimium Sabelle verſus, 
„. nec Didymi ſciun . 
Nec molles E lephantidos mk”. 
Funt illi. * 5 xy * Ws : 


Ela, & 2 nt Lb. 12. 5. 43. 


1 "Ovid. mentions the FI kind of pictures that 
found a N even in Auguſtus 8 Cabinet. 


Scilicet i in * weſtris, ut 7 virorum 
Artifici fulgent 3 Gs, 


| Sic Ae vin, Ji <Varios ne figures 
rimat 4 * 2 740 co. 3 
"yy I "quo N 24 De Toll, Lib, . 


rie are 1 os the Sie alla, or Seals, Sue 
toniut ſpeaks of, to be, met wich in ae of 
ancient. [ntaglio's. 5 


Hut, I think, What pats ib 1 adobe that 
theſe. Coins were rather made by the Emperor's. 
Order, than as a Satyr MP him, is becauſe they arc 
now found in the very Place that eee 
e e e Las. N 
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oon 2 Waren at an Fe ory 
Gy 2 me to Rome, that I might not be for- 
| 
If 


ced to run over the Ae Sights a {e- 74 
cond time, and might have an Op- 
Ay of ſeeing many things in a 


— 2 


N which our Veyage- Writers 

have not ſd — deſcrit'di As ifi my Jour- 
ney. from Rome to Naples I had Horace for my 

Guide, La] had the. Pleaſure of ſeeing my Voy 1892 
aples to Rome, deſeribed by V ei. At is 

ne indeed much eaſier to trace out the Way Aineas 
5 took, than that of Horace, becauſe Virgil W fe 

it out by Capes, Iſlands, and other Parts of Na. 

ture, hich are. not ſo ſubject to change or decaya 
gare Tawans; Cities, and the Werks of Art. Mount 
on. Pazſhne makes a beautiful Proſpect to thoſe = 

paſs At a ſmall diſtance fr Mn it lyes the 

letle bh le: A Niſida, adorned wi h 4 with #'grea Vas 
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Miſenum, but the moſt conſiderable Antiquity: of 


fo beautiful an Order, that the whole Iſland looks 
like a large Terrace-Garden. It has two little 
Ports, and is not-at preſent troubled with any of 
thoſe noxious Steams that Lacan mentions. 


Tali ſpiramine Nein 


| Emittit Stygium nebaloſis Aera ſaxis.'.... Lib. 6. 
Þ Nef?s high Rocks ſuch ow Air produce, 


And the blue breathing Pettilence diffuſe. 


From Niſida we row'd to Cape Miſeno. The 


1 Extremity of this Cape has a long Cleft in it, 


which was enlarg'd and-cut into Shape by Agrippa, 


| who made this the great Port for the Roman Fleet 


that ſerv'd in the Mediterranean; as that of Raven 


na held the Ships deſign'd for the Adriatic and Ar- 
chipelago. The. higheſt End of this Promontory 
riſes in, the faſhion of a Sepulchre or Monument 


to thoſe that ſurvey it from the Land, which per- 


| haps 27 0 occaſion Virgil's burying Miſenus un- 


der it. I have ſeen a grave Italian Author, who. 


has written a very large Book on the Campania 
Felice, that from CVirgil's Deſeription of this Moun- 
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tain, concludes it was call'd Aerins before Miſenu: 
bad given ita new Name... 


At pins Aiueas ingenti mole Sepulchrum 


S Imponit, „ e vir o remumque tubamęue | 


Monte ſuh Aerio, qui nunc Miſenus ab ills... 
Dicitur, eteruumque tenet per ſæcula nomen. 
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There are ſtill, to be ſeen a few Ruins of old 


the 
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the Place is a Sett of Galleties that are heren into 
| the Rock, and are much more ſpacious than the 


Piſcina Mirabilis. Some will have them to have 
been a Reſervoir of Water, but others mare pro- 
bably ſuppoſe them to have been Nero's. Baths. 
I lay the firſt Night on the Ifle of Procita, Which 
is pretty well cultivated, and contains about four” 
thouſand Inhabitants, who are all Vaſlals to the 
Marquis ß 
The next Morning I went to ſee the Ifle of 


Ischia, that ftands further out into the Sea. The 


ancient Poets call it Inarime, ang bag Typhexs un- 
der it, by reaſon of its Eruptions of Fire. There 
has been no Eruption for near theſe three hundred 
Years. The laſt was very tertible, and deftroy'd 
a whole City. At- preſent there are ſcarce any 


Marks left of a Subterraneous Fire, for the Earth 


is cold, and over-run with Graſs and Shrubs; 
where the Rocks will ſuffer it. There are indeed 
ſeveral little Cracks in it, thro? which there iſſues 7 
a conſtant Smoke, but : tis probable this ariſes from 
the warm Springs that feed the many Baths with 
which fhis Iſland is plentifully ſtock d. I obſerv'd, 
about one of theſe Breathing Paſſages, a Spòt of. 
Myrtles that flonriſh within the Steam of theſe 
Vapours, and have a continual Moiſture hang- 
ing upon them. On the South of 1/cþ:a lyes a 
round Lake of about three 'Quarters of a Mile, 
Diameter, ſeparate from the Sea by a narrow 
Tra& of Land. It was formerly a Romas Port. 
Onthe North End of the Iſland ſtands the Town 
and Caſtle, on an exceeding high Rock, divided 
fromthe Body of the Iſland, and inacceſſible to an 


Enemy on all Sides. This Iſland is Jarger, but 
much more Rocky and Barren than Pcs, 
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Virgil. makes them bath ſhake at the. Gall gf Part 
of the Mole of Baje, that ſtood. at a few Miles 
qutance from them... 


i Congo in Eubbico Bajarum littoręe quondanm. 
Saæxea pila cadit, maguis quam molibus ante 
Conſtructam jaciunt pelago : Sic illa ruinam 
Prong trahit, penituſque vadis illiſa recumbit; 
Miſcent ſe maria et nigræ attollumtur arene;. . 
Tum. ſonitu Prochita alta tremit, durumgue cubile 
Inarime, Jovis Tmperiis impuſia Typhea. Fn. 9. 
Not with leſs Ruin than the Bjon Mole 4 "RE 
(Rais'd on the Seas the Surges to control! 
At once comes tumbling down the rocky Wall, 
Prone to the Deep the Stones dis-jointed fall 
Off the vaſt Pile; the-ſcatter'd Ocean flies; 
DR hanghs diſcolour'd Froth, and mingled Mud 
„„ A OL. 
The frighted Billows roll, and ſeck che Shores: 
Trembles high Prochyta, and Iſchia roars: 
Typhens roars beneath, by Fove's Command, 
Aſtoniſh'd at the Flaw that ſhakes the Land, 
Soon ſhifts his weary. Side, and ſcarce. awake, 
With Wonder feels the Weight preſs lighter, on 
"7; 1% £ 2437 big GR" 


his Bac. 

I don't ſee why, Virgil in this noble Compariſon 
has given the Epithet of Alta to Procbita, for it is 
not only no high Ifland in it ſelf, but is much 
lower than Iſchia, and all the Points of Land 
that lye within its Neighbourhood. I ſhould think 
Alta was join'd. adverbially with Tremit, did Vir- 

il make uſe of ſo equivocal a Syntax. I cannot 

rbear inſerting in this Place, the lame Imitation 
Silius Italicus has made of the foregoing . 
2 | | Han 
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Poem to Piſo be his. 
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Haud aliter ſtructo Tyrrhena ad littora Caro, 
Pugnatura. fretis ſubter cæciſſue procethts © 
Pila immane ſonans, impingitur ardua pouto; -. 
Immugit Nereus, diviſaque cerula pulli, 
Ce eee tr Tn 


e 
* % 


$0 e Fragment of the Bajan Mole, 
That, fix'd amid the Tyrrhene Waters, braves 


The beating Tempeſts and ping Thy: 225 


Thrown from its Baſis with a dreadful Sound, 
Daſhes the broken Billows all around, 


And with reſiſtleſs Force the Surface cleaves, | 1 


That in its angry Waves the falling Rock receives. 


The next Morning going to Camæ thro? a very 
pleaſant Path, by the Mare Mortuum, and the Er 


I .ſian Fields, we ſaw in our way a great many 


Ruins of Sepulchres, and other ancient;Edifices, 
Came is at preſent utterly deſtitute of Inhabitants, 
ſo much is it chang'd fince Lzcar's time, if the 


DM 


——Acidalis quæ condidit Alite murot 


Euboicam referens fuunda Neapalis urbem. >. 


Where the fam'd Walls of fruitful. Naples lye, 
That may for Multitudes-with Cama vie. 


They ſhow here the Remains of Apollo's Tem- 
ple, which all the Writers of the Antiquities. of 
this Place ſuppoſe to have been the ſame Virgil 
deſcribes in his Sixth Z&zeid, as built by De- 
dalus, and that the very Story which Virgil there 
3 Was actually engraven on the Front 
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Redditus his primùm terris tibi Phoebe ſacravit 
Remigium Alarum, poſuitque immania Templa. 
In foribus lethum Androgeo, tum pendere penas 
Cecropidæ juſſi, miſerum ! Septena quotannis 
Carpora Natorum: Stat dudtis ſortibus urna. 
Contra elata mari reſpondet Enoſſia tellut, &c. 


To the Cumean Coaſt at length he came, 
And, here alighting, built his coſtly Frame 
' Inferib'd to Phœbus, here he hung on high 


The Steerage of his Wings that cut the Sky; 


Then ober the lofty Gate his Art emboſs'd 


Androgeo's Death, and Off rings to his Ghoſt, 
Sev'n Youths from Hibens yearly ſent, to meet 
The Fate appointed by revengeful Crete; 
And next to thoſe the dreadful Urn was plac'd, 
In which the deſtin'd Names by Lots were caſt. 
2 1 | Dryden. 


Among other Subterraneous Works there is the 
beginning of a Paſſage, which is ſtopp'd up within 


leſs than a Hundred Yards of the Entrance, by 
the Earth that is fallen into it. They ſuppoſe 


it to have been the other Mouth of the Stby/'s. 


Grotto. It lyes indeed in the ſame Line with the 
Entrance near the Avernus, is fac'd alike with the 
Opus Reticulatum, and has ſtill the Marks of 
Chambers that have been cat into the Sides of it. 
Among the many Fables and Conjectures which 
have been made on this Grotto, I think it is high- 
Iy probable, that it was once inhabited by ſuch as 
perhaps thought it a better Shelter againſt the Sun 
than any other kind of Building, or at leaſt that it 
was made with ſmaller Trouble and Expence. Bs 


En. 6. 


to 3 U 


dark Cavern. 


Wins by Sea. 165 


for the Moſaic and other Works that may be found 


in it, they may very well have been added in later 
Ages, according as they thought fit to put the Place 
155 The Story of the Cimmerian: 
is indeed clogg'd with Improbabilities, as Strabo 
relates it, but it is very likely there was in it ſome 
Foundation of Truth. Homer's Deſcription of 
the C:mmerians, whom he places in theſe Parts, 
anſwers very well tothe ORE of TG a long : 


* 


The gloomy Rave, in Spe mne Cells, F 
Among ſurrounding Shades and Darkneſs dwells; | 
Hid in th? unwholeſome Covert of the Night, 

They ſhun th" Approaches of the chearful Light: 
The Sun ne'er viſits their obſcure Retreats, + _ 
Nor. when he runs his — nor when he ſets. 
Unhappy. Mortals! - —_ es 10. 


| Taq quoque littoribus un, Antia nutriæ, con 


ternam moriens faman, Cajeta, dedifts : 
EI nunc ſer vat bonos ſedem tuus, 885 nomen 


"OP in magna, /e Liſs: eff ea g ws f E., 
_ 7 . 


And A 0 1 of D Fame, 
Here dying, to the Shore haſt left th 

Cajeta (till the Place is call'd from | T 
The Nurſe of great Azeas 0" cores 4 
Here reſt thy Bones in rich Lege pi 8 Plains; * 


* Fn (tis all a * can 0 remains. 


74 aw n cen the Rock of Matble ſaid to 
be cleft ih an wer at Our Pe $ har wn a 
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There is written over the Chapel Door, that lead; 
into the Crack, the Words of the Evangeliſt, 
Ecce terre-motus factus eſt magnus. I believe 
every one who ſees: this vaſt Rent in ſo high a 
Rock, and obſerves how exactly the Convex Parts 
of one Side tally with the Concave of the other, 
mult be ſatisfy'd that it was the Effect of an Earth- 
quake, tho“ I queſtion not but it either happen'd 
long before the time of the Latin Writers, or in 
the darker Ages ſince, for otherwiſe I cannot but 
think they would have taken notice of its Original. 
The Pott, !Fown; Caſtle, and Antiquities of this 
Place have been often deſcribed. 5 
We touch'd next at Monte Circeio, which Homer 
calls Inſula ea, whether it be that it was for- 
merly an Iſland, or that the Greek Sailors of his 
time thought it ſo. It is certain they might eaſily 
have been deceiv'd by its appearance, as being a 
very high Mountain join'd to the main Land by a 
narrow Tra&- of Earth, that is many Miles in 
Length, and almoſt of a Level with the Surface 
of the Water. The End of this Promontory is 
very rocky, and mightily expos'd to the Winds 
and Waves, which perhaps gave the firſt Riſe to 
the howlings of Wolves, and the roarings of Li- 
ons, that us'd to be heard thence. This 1 had a 
very lively Idea of, being forced to 1ye' under it a 
whole Night. Virgil's Deſcription of Audas paſ- 
ſing by this Coaſt can never be enough admir'd. 
It is worth while to obſerve how, to heighten the 
Horror of the Deſcription, he has prepar'd the 
Reader's Mind, by the Solemnity of Cajeta's Fu- 
neral, and the dead Stillneſs of the Night. 70 
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At pius exeqm:s usa rite ſol ui, 

Agpere compoſito tumuli, poſtquam alta quierunt 
AEquora, 
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eads K 078, e iter velis, portumęue relmquit, | 
liſt, Adſpirant aure in noctem, nec caudida entſus .* 
ev Lan negat: Sylendet tremulb ſub lumine 1 

ha 2 roxima Circeæ raduntur littora terre : = 
barts Dives inacceſſos abi Solis falia lucot „ 
ther, W Mduo reſonut cantu, tectiſque ſuperbis, 4: os 
— Crit odbratam nocturna in lumina 2 2 
end Auto tenues percurrens pedtine telass 
or in Hine exaudiri gemitus, ly Leonam } 
t but Vi nele-recuſe anmm, er ſera b note ben. * 

inal, Sergerigus ſues, argue in pra 777 urſi 7 


4 
this Seævfre, ac forme magnor um a ulare luporume 3 


Quos hominum ex Pk Dea ſeva potentibus herbis | 


Fe Induerat Circe in vultus ac terga ferarum. 
for- Que ne monſtra ptt paterentar talia Tross - + 
f his  Delati in portus, neu littora dira ſubirent;, © 
eaſily Neptunus ventis implevit vela ſecundis : 

ing a Fo 4 7 7 W et whit pe Len get, 


F 14  - e 
es in 525 
face Now, when the Prints her Fur. al Rites had 


5 paid, 
Fd He plow'd the Thrrbene Seas with Sail ane 4, 


iſe to From Land a gentle Breeze.aroſe, by Night : | 


f Li- Þ verenely ſhone” the Stars, the Moon was bright, 

bad a And the Sea trembled with her Silver Light. 

p Now near the Shelves of C:rce's Shores't ey 

( Circe the rich, the Dar s of the ee 
1 Coalt: Ihe Goddels waſtes. her 

ays 

In joyous Songs, the Rocks reſdund her Los 5 

In Spinning, or the Loom, ſhe ſpends ber 

And Cedar Brands ſupply. her Fathers Light. 


Chain 


The Roars of Lions that refule the Chain. 


run, 


From hence were heard EG oth to the > Man 0 | 
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168 From Naples to ; 
This Grunts of briſtled Boars, and Groans of 
And Herds of howling Wolves that ſtun the 
„ . TO 
Theſe from their Caverns, at the Cloſe of Night, 
Fill the ſad Iſle with Horror and Aﬀright. 
33 they mourn their Fate, whom Circe's 
ow'r, 5 5 | 
(That watch'd the Moon, and Planetary Hour) 
ith N and wicked Herbs, from Human 
Had alter'd, and in Brutal Shapes confin'd. 
Which Monſters leſt the Trojau's Pious Hoſt 
Should bear, or touch upon th? inchanted Coaſt; 
Propitious Neptune ſteer d their Courſe by Night 
With riſing Gales, that ſped their happy Flight. 
S VC Dryden. 


PDirgil calls this Promontory Ae Inſula Circes 
in the third Aseid, but *tis the Heroe, and not 
the Poet that ſpeaks. It may however be look'd 
upon as an Intimation, that he himſelf thought it 
an Ifland in Ænueas's time. As for the thick 
Woods, which not only Virgil but Homer men- 
tions, in the beautiful Deſcription that Plutarch 
and Longiuus have taken notice of, they are moſt 
of them grubb'd up fince the Promontory has been 
cultivated and inhabited, tho” there are {til} many 
Spots of it which ſhow the natural Inclination of 
the Soil leans that way. F 
The next Place we touch'd upon was Nertuno, 
Where we found nothing remarkable beſides the 
extream Poverty and Laxineſs of the Inhabitants. 
At two Miles diſtance from it lye the Ruins of An- 
ꝛium, that are ſpread over a great Circuit of er 
FT enn er 


-Buildin 


Antium and Nettuno, a Cardinal's 
is one of the pleaſanteſt for Walks, Fountains, 
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There &: by ſtill left the Foundations of ſeveral 
gs, and what are always the laſt Parts that 
periſh in a Ruin, many Subterraneous Grotto's 
and Paſſages of a great Length. The Foundations 
of Nero's Port are ſtill to be ſeen. It was alto- 
gether Artificial, and compos'd of huge Moles 
running round it, in a kind of Circular Figure, 
except where the Ships were to enter, and had 
about three quarters of a Mile in its ſhorteſt Dia- 
meter. Tho” the making of this Port muſt have 
colt prodigious Sums of Mons: we find no Me- 
dal of it, and yet the ſame Emperor has a Medal 
ſtruck in his own Name for the Port of O ſtia, 
which in reality was a Work of his Predeceflor 
Claudius. The laſt Pope was at confiderable- 
Charges to make a little kind of Harbour in this 


Place, and to convey freſh Water to it, which 


was one of the Artifices of the Grand Duke, to 


| divert his Holineſs from his Project of making 


Civita-vecchia a free Port. There yew between 
Ala, which 


Shades, and Proſpects that I ever ſaw. 

Antium was formerly famous for the Temple 
of Fortune that ſtood in it. All agree there were 
two Fortunes worſhipped here, which Szezonins 
calls the Fortune Antiates, and Martial the Sorores 
Antii. Some are of Opinion, that by theſe two 
Goddeſſes were meant the two Nemeſes, one of 
which rewarded good Men, as the other puniſhd 
the wicked. Fabretti and others are apt to be- 
lieve, that by the two Fortunes were only meant 
in general the Goddeſs who ſent Proſperity, or 
ſhe who ſent Afflictions to Mankind, and produce 
in their Behalf an ancient 1 found in this 

a b „„ 


10 From Naples to, 


very Place, and ſuperſcrib'd Fortane Felici, which t 
indeed may favour one Opinion as well as the ( 
other, and ſhows at leaſt they are not miſtaken in 4 
the general Senſe of their Diviſion. I don't know ( 


whether any.Body has taken notice, that this double 

Function of the Goddeſs gives a conſiderable Light tl 
and Beauty to the Ode which Horace has addreſs'd 8 
to her. The whole Poem is a Prayer to Fortune, 


that ſhe would proſper Cæſar's Arms, and con- fo 
found his Enemies, ſo that each of the Goddeſles W 
has her Task aſſign'd in the Poet's Prayer; and we m 
may obſerve the Invocation is divided between the ha 


two Deities, the firſt Line relating indifferently to of 
either. That which I have mark'd ſpeaks to the 
Goddeſs of Proſperity, or if you pleaſe to the 4. 
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Nemeſis of the Good, and the other to the God- Pr 
deſs of Advetſity, or to the Nemeſis of the e. 
Wicked. | | as "= nn 
O Diva gratum que regis Autium 7 
Præſens vel imo tollere de gradu Z He 
Mortale corpus, vel ſuperbos _ | Im: 
Vertere funeribus triumphos! &. Th 
Great Goddeſs, Autium's Guardian Power, Wh 
Whoſe Force is ſtrong, and quick to raiſe "i 
The loweſt to the higheſt Place; 15 80 Bety 
Dr with a woudrons Fall | Wit 
To bring the Haughty lower, Fe 
Aud turn proud triumphs to a Funeral, &c. That 
| TBE ag | hs __ Creech. And 
Aboi 


If we take the firſt Interpretation of the two The 
Fortunes for the double Nemeſis, the Compliment That 
to Cæſar is the greater, and the Fifth Stanza clearer To t 


1 


reech. 


two 
ment 
learer 
than 


bum, were actually uſed in the Puniſhment of 


with the many green Trees hanging over it, put 


Vorticibus rapidis et multa flavus arena 


The Trojan from the Main beheld a Wood, 


About him, and above, and round the Wood. { 


, * 
7 


than the Commentators uſually make it, for the 
Clavi trabales, cunei, uncur, liquidumqae, plum 


Rome, G _ ww 


0e - - _ | Uh” 
Our next Stage brought us: to the Mouth of 
the Tiber, into which we enter'd with ſome Dan- 
"yy Sea being generally very rough in theſe 

arts,. where the River ruſhes into it.' The Sea- 
fon of the Year, the Muddineſs of the Stream, 


me in Mind of the delightful Image that Virgil 
17 given us when ZEzeas took the firſt View 


Atque hic Æueas ingentem ex æquore Incam © - 
Proſpicit: hunc inter fluvio Tiberinus ameno, 5 1 


In mare prorumpit : variæ circumque ſupraque 


Aſſuete ripis volucres et flumints alveo i 
thero mulcebant canta, lucoque volabaut. = 

FleFere iter Sociis terræque advertere proras = 

Imperat, et lætus fluvio ſuccedit opaco. Fn. L. 7. 9 


thick with Shades, and a brown Horror, 
ſtood: Ph Wo: 2 3 
Betwixt the Trees the Tiber took his Courſe, 
8 Whirlpools dimpled, and with downward 

orce | T0, Se 
That drove the Sand along, he took his Way, 
And roll'd his yellow Billows to the Sea; 


The Birds that haunt the Borders of his Flood * 9 
That bath'd within, or bask'd upon his Side, 
To tuneful Songs their narrow Throats apply'd: 


H 2 The 


1 x. attic n * 4 
Ke. * * n 
FJ N P 10 5 


The Captain gives Command, the joyful Train 
Glide through the gloomy and leave the 


ryden. 


; : — 


It is impoſſible to learn from the Ruins of the 
Port of 'Oft:a, what its Figure was when it ſtood 
whole and entire. 1 ſhall therefore ſet-down the 
Medal, that I have before mention'd, which re- 


preſents ĩt as it was formerly. 
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It is worth white to compare Fuvenal's De- | 
ſcription of this Port with the Figure it makes on vi; 


8 


the Con. NA . 


Tandem iutrat pojitas incluſa per equora moles, f 
Tyrrbenamque Pharon, porrectaque brathia, rarſus h S 
One pelago occurrunt medio, longeque relinquunt 4 
ITaliam : non fic i gitur mirabere portus 
Onds Natura dedit —— 1 Juv. Sat. 12. 


At 


*. 
- . 
* AE 


i. © Rome, by Sea. 
" 3 

| At laſt within the mighty Mole ſhe gets 

4 Our Tyrrhene Pharos, that the mid Ses 
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5 With its Embrace, and leaves the Land behind; 
1 A Work ſo wondrous Nature ne'er defigh'd. 


clos'd ¶( Incluſa) between the two Semicireulay 
_ Moles that almoſt ſurround them. The Colaſſus, 
with ſomething like a lighted Torch in its Hand, 
is probably the Pharos in the ſecond Line: The 
two Moles that we muſt ſuppoſe are join'd to 
the Land behind the Pharos, are very Poetically 
 deſcrib'd by the 40 i 


Porrectaque bracchia, rurſus r 
Que pelago occurrunt medio, longeque relinguunt 
Italiami . — 3 | 


as they retire from one another in the Compaſs 
they make, till their two Ends almoſt meet a 
ſecond time in the midit of the Waters, where 

the Figure of Neptune fits. The Poet's Reflec- - 

a tion on the Haven is very juſt, ſince there are 

D few Natural Ports better Land-lock'd, and clo- 
ſed on all Sides than this ſeems to have been. 
| The Figure of Neptune has a Rudder by him, to 
De- W mark the Convenience of the Harbour for Na- 


2298 vigation, as he is repreſented himſelf at the En- 
trance of it, to ſhow it ſtood in the Sea. The 
Dolphin diſtinguiſhes him from a River God, and 
7 figures out his Dominion over the Seas. He 
ur ſus holds the ſame Fiſh in his Hand on other Me- 


ces. What it means we may learn from the 
G--++ Z>'3ﬀam on the Figure of a Cupid, that 
. 1 1 had 


\ 


„ Fr om Naples, Sc. The 
had a Dolphin in one Hand, and a Flower in 
the other. e 


Od Aua v l he K Nei Sep x arb@&, 
Ti N & yalay Tides Jarauas Et. 


A proper Emblem graces either Hand, 
In one he holds the Sea, in one the Land. 


Half a Day more brought us to Rome, thro” a 
Road that.is commonly viſited by Travellers. 
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777 > Ca 1 is generally obſerv'd, that Mo- 


the Chriſtian and the Heathen. The former, tho 


A. dern Rome ſtands higher than he 
Ancient; ſome havecomputed itta- 
„bout fourteen or fifteen Feet, taking 
one Place with another. TheRea- 


72 . 
2 — Fg J 


228. 
D A? 4 


{6 


particular Cauſe, we may affign another that has 
very much contributed to the raiſing the Situation of 
ſeveral Parts of Rome : It being certain the great 
Quantities of Earth, that have been waſh'd off 
from the Hills by the Violence of Showers, have 
had no ſmall ſhare in it. Phis any one may be 


ſenſible of who obſerves how far ſeveral Build- 


ings, that ſtand near the Roots of Mountains, are 
ſunk deeper in the Earth than thoſe that have been 
on the Tops of Hills, or in open Plains; for 
which Reaſon the preſent Face of Rome is much 
more Even and Level than it was formerly the 


ſame Cauſe that has rais'd the lower Grounds ha- 


ving contributed to ſink thoſe that were higher. 
There are in Rome two Setts of Antiquities, 


H. 4 of 


* Ty 4 * E 7 9 — 1 r * 
* 


of a freſher Date, are ſo embroil'd with Fable 
and Legend, that one receives but little Satisfacti- F 
on from ſearching into them. The other give a 
great deal of Pleaſure to ſuch as have met with 
them before in ancient Authors; for a Man who 
js in Aome can ſcarce ſee an Object that does not 
call to Mind a Piece of a Latin Poet or Hiſtori- 
an. Among the Remains of old Rome, the 
Grandeur of the Common- wealth ſhows: it ſelf 
chiefly in Works that were eſther neceſſary 
or convenient, ſuch as Temples, High- ways, 
Aqueducts, Walls and Bridges of the City. Gn 
the contrary the Manificenee of Rome, under the 
Emperors, was rather for Oſtentation or Lux- 
ury, than any real Uſefulneſs or Neceſſity, as in 
Baths, Amphitheaters, Circus's, Obelisks, Trium- 
phant Pillars, Arches and Mauſoleums; for what 
they added to the Aqueducts was rather to ſupply 
ttmeir Baths and Naumachias,and to embelliſn the Ci- 
ty with Fountains, than out of any real Neceſſity 
there was for them. Theſe ſeveral Remains have 
deen ſo copiouſly deſcrib'd by abundance of Tra- 
vellers, and other Writers, particularly by thoſe 
concern'd in the learned Collection of Grevras, 
that it is very difficult to make any new Diſco- 
ries on fo beaten a Subject. There is however 
o much to be obſerv'd in ſo ſpacious « Field . 
of Antiquities, that it is almoſt impoſſible to Pe 
ſurvex them without taking new Hints, and in 
raiſing different Reflections, according as a Man's W nc 
natural Turn of Thoughts, or the Courſe of his n 
Studies, direct him. e 
No Part of the Antiquities of Rome pleas d me on 
ſo much as the aneient Statues, of which there Ce 
is fill an incredible Variety. The Workman- Ou 
V | ſhip tal 
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” ROME " 

ſhip is often the moſt exquiſite of any thing in its 
kind. A Man would wonder how it were poffi- 
ble for ſo much Life to enter into Marble; & 
may be diſcover'd in ſome of the beſt of them; 
and even in the meaneſt one has the Saxisff | 


thoſe that have liv'd ſo many Ages before us. 

There is a ſtrange Reſemblance between the Fi- 
res of the feveral Heathen” Deities, arid the De- 

lcriptions that the Latin Poets have given ds of 


them; but as the firſt may be looked upon as 


the ancienter of the two, I queſtion not but 
55 Roman Poets were the Copiers of the Greek 
atuaries. Tho? on other Occafions we often 


find the Statuaries took their Subjects ftom the 


Poets. The Laocoon is too known an Inſtance a> 
mongmany others that are to be met with at Rome. 
In the Villa Aldabraudina ire the Figures of an 
old and young Man, engag'd together at the C-. 
ſtus, who are probably the Dares and Futellat of 
Virgil; where by the way one may;Obſerve the 
Make of the ancient Ceſtus, that it only con- 
ſiſted of ſo many large Thongs about the Hand, 
without any thing like a Piece of Lead at the End 
of them, as ſome Writers of Antiquities have falſe: 
JJ © OS. FE 
I queltion not bur many Paſſages in the old 
Poets hint at ſeveral Parts of Sculpture, that were 
in Vogue in the Author's Time, tho* they are 
now: never thought of, and that therefore ſuch 
Paſſages loſe much of their Beaury in the Eye 
of a Modern Reader, who does not look up- 
on them in the fare Light Wirt the Author's 


. Contermporartes. Tſhall ony mention two or three 


out of Judenal, that his Commentators'\have not 
taken notice of. The firſt runs thus, 
| | 3 | | Mu ſea 
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Multa pudicitiæ weteris 2 * forſan, 


- 


Aut aliqna extiterint, et ſub Fove, ſed Jove nondum 


Barbato Sat. 6. 


Some thin Remains of Chaſtity apnear'd i 
Ev'n under Fove, but Tove, without a Beard. 


Dryden. | 


I appeal to any Reader, if the Humour here 
would not appear much, more natural and un- 
forced to a People that ſaw every Day ſome or 


other Statue of this God with a thick buſhy Beard, 


as there are ſtill many of them extant at Rome, 
than it can to us who have no ſuch Idea of himk 


cy if we conſider there was inthe ſame City 
a I emple Dedicated to the young Jupiter, call'd 


Templum Vejovis, where, in all probability, there 
ſtood the particular Statue of a * Jupiter Imber- 
bis. Juvenal, in another Place, makes his Flat- 


terer compare the Neck of one that is but feebly 
built, to that of Hercules holding up Antæus from 
the Earth. | | 


Et hngum invalid; collum cervicibus equat _ 
Herculis, Autæum procul a tellure tenentis. Sat. 3. 
His long Crane Neck and narrow Shoulders praiſe; 


You'd think they were deſcribing Hercules 
Lifting Anteus — — 5 Dryden. 


What a ſtrain'd unnatural Similitude muſt this 


ſieem to a modern Reader, but how full of Hu- 
mour, if we ſuppoſe it alludes to any celebrated 


Gn 
* 


bo. 


Statues 


J 


Ense 


N ww 

Statues of theſe two Champions, that ſtood per- 

haps in ſome publick Place or High-way near 

Rome? And what makes it more than probable 

there were ſuch Statues, we meet with the Fi- 

ures, Which Juvenal here deſcribes, on Antique 
ntagho's and Medals. Nay, Propertius has ta- 

ken notice of the very Statues. . 


ILaucbantum in pulvere Agua 1 8 


n here and ſtern Alcides ſtrive, 3 55 
And both the grappling Statues ſeem to live. 


I cannot forbear obſerving here, that the Turn 
of the Neck and Arms is often commended in 
the Latin Poets among the Beauties of -a- Man, 
as in Horace we find both put together, in that 

beautiful Deſcription of Jealouſie. 


Dam tu Lydia Telephi | 
Tervicem roſeam, et Cerea Telephi 
Laudas Brachia, ve meum THe 
Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur, 


3. Tunc nec mens. mibi, nec color® 
TCTeerta ſede manent: humor et ingenas 

e; Frurtim labitur, arguens. . 
Qudm lentis penitus macerer-ignibus. 

| While Telephus's youthful Charms; _. 

nis His roſie Neck, and winding Arms,, ; 

u- With endleſs Rapture you rec ite 

ed And in the tender Name del igt; 

A My Heart, enrag'd by jealous Heats, ... . 

ay With numberleſs Reſentments beats 
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old Satyriſt that Io fore'd and pedaritick;, we 


From my pale Cheeks the Cofovr flies, 
And all the Man within me dies; 
By fits my felling Grief appears © 


In rifing Sighs, and falling Tears, 


That ſhow too well the warm Defires, 
The fitenr, flow, conſuming Fires, 
Which on my inmoſt Vitals prey, 


And melt my very Soul away. 


This we mould be ar a Lofs to account for, 
did we not obſerve in the old Roman Statues, that 


theſe two Parts were always bare, and expos d to 


View, as much as our Hands and Face are at 


preſent. I cannot leave Juvenal Fithout taking 
notice that his + alles 8 


Pentilat æſti vum digitis ſudamibus amm 
Nee ſafferre qaeat majoris pondera Om 7 
: — : 5 1 ” = at. I ; 


Charg'd with light Summer Rings his Fingers 


Unable to fipport a Gem of Weight. Dryden: 


was not anciently ſo great an Hyperboſe as it is 


now, for I have ſeen old Nbmas Rings ſe very 
thick about, and with ſuch large Stones in them, 


that *tis no wonder a Fop ſhoule reekon them a 


little cumberſoine inthe Sumimer Seafom of ſo hot 


a Climate. e MS . 
It is certain that Satyr delights im fireh Alu- 


fions and Inſtances as are extreamly” natura and 


familiar: When therefore we fee ay thing fry an 


ought to confider how it appear d im the time 
the Poet writ, and whether er no there right 
5 not 
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pot bs ſome Panientae- Gizen " 
mend it to the Readers of his own — which 
we are now, deprived of. One of the fineſt an- 
cient Statues in Rome is a Meleager with a Spear 
in his Hand, and the Head of a wild Boat on 
one Side * him. It is of Paria# Marble, and as 
ellow as Ivory. One meets with many other 
Fig ures of Meleager in the ancient Baſſo Relievs's, 
11 on the Sides of the Sarcophagi, or Fun 
Monuments. Perhaps it was the Arms or 2 
vice of the old Roman Hunters; Which * 
ture I have found confirm'd in a Paſſage of 


ins, that lets us know the Pagan Hunters hat 


Meleager for their Patron, as the Chriſtians have 
their St. Hubert. He ſpeaks of the Conſteflation 
which makes a good Sporiſ man. 55 


Quibus aſpirantibus ort: 3 

Ze Meleagre colrur . Manil. Lib. 1. 
I queſtion not but this ſets a Verſe, in the fifth 

Satyr of Favenal, iti a much better Light than if 


we ſuppoſe that the Poet aims only at the old Std- 
ry of Meleager, without conſidering it as ſd very 


common and familiar a one among the 9 


Havi dignus ferro M Hig, 


Spumat eee | 


B e nds 
Of 3 ſinoaks bon the * ay ab 


In che of the ninth Satyp — 
asks his Lo — looks like! _ - . 
he was GVereome? 5 


Sire delt runs torier mib Revels' eh Fe 
Oer meet oel he, n 4 
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Tell me why ſauntring thus from Place to Place, 
J meet thee, Nevolus, with a clouded Face? 
a: rig HIM © Dryden's Juvenal. 
Some of the Commentators tell us, that Mar- 

| ſys was a Lawyer who had loſt his Cauſe; others 
ay that this Paſſage alludes to the Story of the Satire 
Marſyas, who contended with Apollo ; which I 
think is more humorous than the other, if we con- 
fider there was a famous Statue of Apollo fleaing 


Mee in the midſt of the Roman Forum, as there 
ot 1 i I the 
are. [till ſeveral ancient' Statues of Rome on the Tad 


- Game Subject. | | Y 
| There is. a Paſſage in the ſixth Satyr of Juve- 275 
nal, that I could never tell what to make of, *till 3 
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i F had got the Interpretation of it from one of Bel- 15 
; lorio's ancient Baſſo Rehevo's.. C eng 
11  Magnorum Artificum frangebat pocula mile SD 
If Ut phaleris gauderet Equus : celataque cafſis . 
1 Romalee ſimulachra feræ manſueſcere juſſa P 8 
„ Imperii fato, et geminos ſub rupe Quiri nos, 5 
by 1 | by | . | . 4 An 
1 Ac nudam ee clypeo fulgentis et haſtd, th 
WH Pendentiſque Dei, perituro ofteuderat hoſts. Go: 
' Ed om NE 
i Or elſe a Helmet for himſelf he made, thel 
. Where various Warlike Figures were inlaid- in t 


The Roman Wolf ſuckling the Twins was'there, be 
And Mars himſelf, arm'd with his Shield and I fayc 


- Spear, 75 of 
Hov'ring above his Creſt, did dreadful ſhow, KW ma: 
As threatning Death to each reſiſting Foe. + For 

. Dryden's Juvenal. pub 
Juvenal here deſcribes the Simplicity of the old Hiſ 
Roman Soldiers, and the Figures that were gene of 
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them was the Wolf giving Suck to Romulus and 
Remus: The ſecond, which is comprehended 
in the two laſt Verſes, is not ſo intelligible. Some 
of the Commentators tell us, that the God here 


mention'd is Mars, that he comes to ſee his two- 
Sons ſacking the Wolf, and that the old Sculp- 
tors generally drew their Figures naked, that they 


might have the Advantage of repreſenting the dit- 


ferent ſwelling of the Muſcles, and the turns of 


the Body. But they are extreamly at a Loſs to 
know what is meant by the Word Pendentis; 
ſome fancy it expreſſes only the great Emboſs- 


ment of the Figure, others believe it hung off the 


Helmet in Alio Relie vo, as in the foregoing Tranſ⸗ 


lation. Lubin ſuppoſes that the God Mars was 
engraven on the Shield, and that he is ſaid to be 


hanging, becauſe the Shield which bore him hung 
on the left Shoulder. One of the old Interpreters 
is of Opinion, that by hanging is only meant a 


Poſture of bending. forward to ſtrike the Enemy: 
Another will have it, that whatever is placed on 


the Head may be ſaid to hang, as we call Hanging 


Gardens, ſuch as are planted on the top of the 
Houſe. Several learned Men, who like none of 


theſe Explications, believe there has been a Fault 
in the Tranſcriber, and that Pendeutis ought to 
be Perdentis; but they quote no Manuſeript in 


favour of their Conjecture. The true meaning 
of the Words is certainly as follows. The Ro- 


man Soldiers, who were not a little proud of their 
Founder, and the Military Genius of their Re- 


publick, us'd to bear on their Helmets the firſt 


Hiſtory of Romulus, Who was begot by the God 
of War, and ſuckled by a Wolf. The Figure 


— . 
I 


rally engraven on their Helmets. The firſt of 
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of the God was made as if A ending on the 
Prieſteſs Ilia, or as others call her Rhea Silvia. 
The erneen required his Body ſhould be naked, 


T z 


on berni eras cum te formoſa Sacerdos 
ti me bie urbi Semina magna dares. 
. # de Fal. L. 3 


Then too, our mighty Sire, thow doof diſarm'd, 
When thy rapt Soul the lovely Prieſtefs charnt'd, 
That Rome's high Founder bore 


tho? on other Occafioris he i is drawn, as Horace 


has deſerib'd hirty, Tanicd cinctum adamantini. 
The Sculptor however, to diſtinguiſh him from 
the reft of the Gods, gave him what the Medal- 


liſts call his proer ttributes, a Spear in one 
Hand, and a Shield in 15 other. As he was re- 


preſented deſcending, his Figure appear'd $4 6 EY 


ed in the Air over the Veſtal Virgin, in which 


Senſe the Word Pendeptis is extreamly proper and 
Poetical. Beſides the Antique Baſſo Relievy, that 
made me firſt think of this Interpretation jon, F have 
fince met with the fame Figures on the Novetſes 


of a couple of ancient Coins, which were ſtamp'd 


in the Reigu of Ausominut Pas, as a Compliment 


to that Emperor, WH¹ñom for his excellent Go- 
vernment and Conduct of the City of Rome, the 


Senate regarded as a ſeeond kind of Founder. 


F 


* 


— 


Sacra lavaturat mane petebat ann: 125 
Feſs rh hami, ventoſque accepit aperto 


Pectore; turbatas reſlunitque comas. © 


lia Peftalis (quid enim verar inde moveri ) 


* 4 


Dam ſedet; umbroſe ſalices volucreſque canor 
Fecerunt Somnes et leve murmur aque. 
1 | _ Blanda 


* 


is 


_- a GAMER => 


And gather'd in a knot. her flowing Hair: 
The hoary Willows waving: with the Wind, 
And purling Streams that through the Meado 


In drowſ Murmurs lull'd the entle Maid. 


4 / 


Blanda quies vidtis furtim ſabrepit ocellis,. 
Et cadit a mento languida facta manus ? 
Mars videt hauc, viſamque cupit, potiturque capita: 
Ez ſua divinafurta fefellit ope. 
Somnus abit : jacet illa gravis, jam ſcilicet intra 
Viſcera Romane conditor urbis erat. 
Ws bn Ov. de Faſtis, Lib. 3. Eleg. 1. 
As the fair Veſtal to the Fountain came, 
Let none be ftartled at a Veſtal's Name) | 
ir d with the Walk, ſhe laid her down to reſt, 
And to the Winds expos'd her:glowing Breaſt 
To take the Freſhneſs of the Morning Air, 


While thus ſhe reſted'on her Arm reclin'd, 


And feather'd Quires that warbled in the Shade, 
ſtray'd, 


The God of War beheld the Virgin lye, 
The God beheld her with à Bover's Eye, 
And by fo tempting an Occaſion preſs d, 
The beauteous Maid, whom he beheld, poſſeſs'd: 


_ Conceiving as ſhe ſlept, her fruitful Womb 


Swell'd with the Founder of Immortal Rome. 
I cannot quit this Head without taking notice of 


a Line in Seneca the Tragedian. 


— Primus &mergtt ſolo. 
Dextra ferocem cornibus premens taurum 


— Firſt Zetus riſes through the Ground, 
Bending the Bull's tough Neck with Pain, 
'Lhat toſles back his Horns in vain. © 


mot 


f 


could not forbear taking particular notice of 


the ſeveral Muſical Inſtruments that are to be 
ſeen in the Hands of the Apollo's, Muſes, Fauns, 
Satyrs, Bacchanals and Shepherds, which might 
certainly give a great Light to the Diſpute for pre- 


ference between the ancient and modern Muſick. 
It would perhaps be no impertinent Defign to take 


off all their Models in Wood, which might not 
only give us ſome Notion of the ancient Muſick, 


but help us to pleaſanter Inſtruments than are now 


in uſe. By the Appearance they make in Marble, 


there 1s not one String · Inſtrument that ſeems com- 
parable to our Violins, for they are all play d on, 


either by the bare Fingers, or the Plectrum, ſo 


that they were incapable of adding any length to 


their Notes, or of varying them by thoſe inſenſi- 


ble Swellings, and wearings away of Sound upon 
the ſame String, which give ſo wonderful a ſweet= 
neſs to our modern Mufick. Beſides, that theString= 


Inſtraments muſt have had very low and feeble. 
Voices, as may be gueſs'd from the ſmall Pro- 


portion of Wood about them, whick could not 
contain Air enough to render the Strokes, in any 
conſiderable Meaſure, full and ſonorous. There 
is a great deal of difference in the Make, not on- 
ly of the ſeveral kinds of Inftraments, but even 
among thoſe of the ſame Name.. The:Syrenge, 
for Example, has ſometimes four, and ſometimes 


more Pipes, as high as to twelve. The fame vaz 
riety of Strings may be obſeryed on their Harps, 
and of Stops on their. Tibiæ, Which ROY _ 5 


— 


a 
1 cannot doubt but the Poet had here in view 
the Poſture of Zetus in the famous Groupe of 
Figgres,” which repreſents the two Brothers bind- 

in Dirce to the Horns of a mad Bull. 


606% 
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on, who from a Verſe perhaps in Virgil's Eclogues, 
or a ſhort Paſſage in a C/affic Author, have been 
ſo very nice in determining the preciſe Shape of 
the ancient Muſical Inſtruments; with the exact 
Number of their Pipes, Strings, and Stops. It 


is indeed the uſual Fault of the Writers of An- 


tiquities, _ 8 and 2 themſelves to 
particular els. I hey are for making a kind 
of Stamp on every thing of the Going Naadtiand 
if they find any. thing hke an old Deſcription of 
the Subject they treat on, they take care to regu- 
late it on all Occaſions, according to the Figure 
it makes in ſuch a Paſlage: As the learned Ger- 
mas Author, quoted by Monſieur Bandelot, who 
had probably never ſeen any thing of a Houſhold- 
. God, more than a Canopus, affitms roundly, that 

all the ancient Lares were made in the Faſhion 


of a Jug- Bottle. In ſhort, the Antiquaries have 


been guilty of the ſame Fault as the Syſteme- | 


Writers, who are for cramping their Subjects into 
as narrow a Space as they can, and for redueing 
the whole Extent of a Science into a few' general 
Maxims. This a Man has occafion of obſerving 
more than once, in the-feveral Fragments of An- 
tiquity that are ſtill to be ſeen in Rome. How 
many Drefles are chere for each particular Deity? 
What a Variety of Shapes in the ancient Urns, 
Lamps, Lachry mary Veſſels, Priapas's, Houſe- 
hold-Gods, vyhich have ſome of them been repre- 
ſented ander ſuch a particular Form, as any one 
of them has been deſcrib'd with in an ancient Au- 


thor, and would probably be all fo, were they 


not ſtill to be ſeem in their own Vindication * 
Madam D acer, from ſome old Cuts of 1 
— „„ 13 End ancies 


little Foundation that ſuch Writers have gone up- 


fancies. that. the Lands or Perſona of the Ras: 
Actors, was not only a Vizard for the Face, but 
had falſe Hair to it, and came over the whole 
Head like a Helmet. Among all the Statues at 
Rome, I remember to have ſeen but two that are 
the Figures of Actors, which are both in the 
Villa thei. One ſees on em the Faſhion of the 
old Sock and Larva, the latter of which anſwets 
the Deſcription that is given of it by this learned 
Lady, tho“ I queſtion not but ſeveral others were 
in uſe; for I have ſeen the Figure of Thalia, the 
Comic Muſe, ſometimes with an entire Head- 
ece in her Hand, ſometimes with about half the 
Rest, and a little Friz, like a Tower, ru are | 
round the Edges of the Face, and ſometimes 
a Mask. for the Faceonly, like thoſe of a modern 
make. Some of the Tzalian Actors wear at pre- 
ſent theſe Masks for the whole Head. I remem- 
ber formerly I could have no Notion of that Fa- 
ble in Phædrus, before I had ſeen the © 3 of 
theſe entire Head-pieces. 


p Tragicam forte Pulpes. * 2 5 $ 
0 Quanta 9 i, cerebrum non habet 
| U. Fab. . 


As wily Ne wall d the derte at N ight, 

OnaTl ragedian's Mask he chanc'd to ligit, 
Turning it o'er, he mutter d with Diſdain, 
How vaſt a Head is here without a Brain! 


1 find Madam Dacier has taken notice of this 


Paſſage in Phædrus, upon the ſame Occaſion ; 
but not of the following one in 8 which al- | 


New | 


ludes tothe fame kind of Masks, 
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Non omnes fallis, ſcit te Proſerpina cauum, 
Perſonam capiti detrahet-illa tno. 
V 1. 3, Ep. 43. 
Why ſhould'ſt thou try to hide thy ſelf in Youth? 
Impartial Proſerpine beholds the Trut, 
And laughing at ſo fond and vain a Task, 
Will ſtrip thy hoary Noddle of its Mask. 


In the Villa Borgheſe is the Buſt of a young 
Nero, which ſhows us the Form of an ancient 
Bulla on the Breaſt, Which is neither like a Heart, 
as Macrobius deſcribes it, nor altogether reſembles 


that in Cardinal Chigi's Cabinet; ſo that without 


. eſtabliſhing a particular, Inſtance into a general 


Rule, we ought, in Subjects of this Nature, to 
leave Room for the Humour of the Artift or 


| Wearer. There are many Figures of Gladiators 


at Rome, tho“ I don't remember to have ſeen any 
of the Reziarins, the Samnite, or the Antagoniſt 
to the Pinnirapus. But what I could not find 
among the Statues,. I met with in two Antique 
Pieces 9 Moſaic, which are in the Poſſeſſion of 
a Cardinal. The Retiarius is engaged with the 


Samnite, and has had ſo lucky a throw, that his 
Net covers the whole Body of his Adverſary from 
Head to Foot, yet his Antagoniſt recover'd him-i 


ſelf out of the Toils, and was Conqueror, ac- 
cording to the Inſcription. In anòther Piece is re- 
preſented the Combat of the Pinnirapus, who is 
arm'd like the Samnite, and not like the Retiarius 
as ſome learned Men have ſuppoſed: On the Hel- 
met of his Antagoniſt are ſeen the two Piunæ, 
that ſtand up on either Side like the Wings in the 
Petaſus of a Mercury, but rife much higher, and 
OS „ th 
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There is no- part of the Roman Antiquities that 
we are better acquainted with, than what relates 
to their Sacrifices. For as the old Romans were 
very much devoted to their Religion, we ſee ſe- 
veral Parts of it entering their ancient Baſſo Re- 
lie vos, Statues, and Medals, not to mention their 
Altars, Tombs, Monuments, and thoſe particu=g 
lar Ornaments of Architecture which were bor- 


row'd from it. An Heathen Ritual could not in- 


ſtruct a Man better than theſe ſeveral Pieces of 
Antiquity; in the particular Ceremonies and Pun- 
ailio's that attended the different kinds of Sacri- 
fices. Yet there is a much greater Variety in the 
Make of the ſacrificing Inſtruments, than one 
finds in thoſe who have treated of them, or have 
given us their Pictures. For not to inſiſt too long 
on ſuch a Subject, I ſaw in Signior Antonio Po- 
izi's Collection a Patera without any riſing in the 
middle, as it is generally Engraven, and another 
with a Handle to it, as Macrob:as deſcribes it, 
tho? it is quite contrary to any that I have ever ſeen 
cut in Marble; and I have obſerved perhaps ſe- 
veral Hundreds. I might here enlarge on the 
Shape of the triumphal Chariot, which 1s different 
in ſome Pieces of Sculpture from what it s - 
in others; and on the Figure of the D:ſcas, that 
is to be ſeen in the Hand of the celebrated Caſtor 
at Don Livio's, which is perfectly round, and not 
oblong, as ſome Antiquaries have repreſented it, 
nor has it any thing like a Sling faſten'd to it, to 
add force to the toſs. . 


Protinus imprudens, actuſque cupidine luſus n= 
Tallere T enarides orbem properabat ———— 
—— De Hyacinthi diſco. 
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| bk Tie unwary Youth, impatient for the Caſt, 
4 Went to ſnatch up the rolling Orb in haſte. the 
1-4 ] Jeet 3 1 . 3 8 84 10 
[| _ Notwithſtanding there are ſo great a Multitude At 
14 ok cloath'd Statues at Rome, I could never diſ- lea 
8 cover- the ſeveral different Roman Garments, for thi 
1 tis very difficult to trace out the ]'igureof a Veſt, cer 
Wt thro! all the Plaits and Foldings of the Drapery ; 
i beſides that the Roman Garments did not Alfie all 
I! from each other, ſo much by the Shape as by the bo 
Embroidery and Colour, the ofte of which was Pl; 
too nice for the Statuary's Obſervation, as the N. 
other does not lye within the Expreſſion of the uu. 
Chiſſel. I obſerved, in abundance of Bas Reliefs, Ve 
that the Cinctus Gabiuus is nothing elſe but along all 


Garment, not unlike a Surplice, which would 
have traild on the Ground had it e the 
was therefore gather'd about the middle with a the 
Girdle. After this it is worth while to read the PI 
laborious Deſcription that Ferrarius has made of wh 

it. Cinctut Gabmus' non aliud fuit quam cum are 
togæ lacinia lævo brachio ſubducta in tergum ita tha 
rejiciebatar, mt contracta retraberetur ad pectus, ten 
atque ita in nodum necteretur; qui nodns five cin- the 
cus togam contrabebat, W et ſtrictiorem W tus 
reddidit. De re Veſtiar. L. 1. C. 14. Liꝑſiuss W Su 
Deſcription of the Samnite Armour, ſeems drawn ſuc 
out of the very Words of Livy; yet not long ago bee 

- Statue, which was dug up at Rome, drefs'd in M 
this kind of Armour, gives a much different Ex- W wa 
lication of Livy from what Lipfeus has done, W an 
This Figure was ſuperſcrib'd BA. TO. NI. from ſur 
whence. Fabretti concludes, that it was a Monu- $5 
ment erected to the Gladiator Bato, who after W © 
having facceeded in two Combats, was kill'd 8 * 
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the third, and- honourably Interr'd by Order of 


the Empetor-Caracalla. The manner of Punctua- 
tion after each Sillable is to be met with in other 
Antique Inſcriptions. I confeſs I could never 
learn where this Figure is now to be ſeen, but I 
think it may ſerve as an Inſtance of the great Un- 
cette this Science of Antiquities. F 

In a Palace of Prince Ceſarizi I ſaw Buſts of 
all the Autonine Family, which were dug up a- 
bout two. Years ſince, not far from Albano, in a 


Place where is ſuppos'd to have ſtood a Villa of 


Marcus dlurelius. There are the Heads of Antoni- 
nus Pius, the Fauſtina s, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius 
Verus, à young Commodus, and | Annins Verut, 
all incomparably well uh... oh bh 
Tho! the Statues that have been found among 
the Ruins of old Rome are already very numerous, 
there «its. no queſtion but Poſterity will have the 
Pleaſure of ſeeing many noble Pieces of Sculpture 
which are ſtill undiſcoyer'd, for doubtleſs there 
are greater Treaſures of this nature under Ground, 
than what are yet brought to Light. They have of- 
ten dug into Lands that are deſerib'd in old Au- 
thors, as the Places where ſuch particular Sta- 
tues or Obelisks ſtood, and have ſeldom fail'd of 
Succeſs: in their Purſuits. There are ſtill many 
ſuch promiſing Spots of Ground that have never 
been ſearched into. A great part of the Palat. 
Mountain, for Example, lyes untouch'd, whict: 
was formerly the Seat of the Imperial Palace, 
and may be preſum'd td abound with more Trea- 
ſures of this Nature than any other Part of Rome. 
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Ecce Palatino crevit reverentia monti, 


Exultatque habitante Deo, potioraque Delphis 


Supplicibas late populis oracula pandit. 

Ns alium ae. DS 1e orbis ; 
HE Larem, nulloque magis ſe colle poteſtas 
Aiſtimat et ſummi ſeutit faſtigia juris 
Attollens apicem ſubjectis regia roſbris 

Tot circum delubra videt, tantiſque Deorum 
Ciugitur excubiis — | 


The Palatine, proud Rome's Imperial Seat, 
An awful Pile!) ſtands venzrably Great: 
Thither the Kingdoms and the Nations come, 
In ſupplicating Crouds to learn their Doom; 

To Delphi leſs th? enquiring Worlds repair, 
Nor does a greater God inhabit there: 
This ſure the pompous Manſion was defign'd 

To pleaſe the mighty Rulers of Mankind; 

Inferior Temples riſe on either Hand, | 
And on the Borders of the Palace ſtand. 
While er the reſt her Head ſhe proudly rears, 
And lodg*d amidſt her Guardian Gods appears. 


But whether it be that the richeſt oftheſe Diſco- 
veries fall into the Pope's Hands, or for ſome o- 
ther Reaſon, it is ſaid that the Prince Farneſe, who 
is the preſent Owner of this Seat, will keep it 
from being turn'd up 'till he ſees one of his own 
Family in the Chair. There are Undertakers in Rome 
who often purchaſe the digging of Fields, Gardens, 
or Vineyards, where they find any likelihood of ſuc- 
 ceeding, and ſome have been known to arrive at 
great Eitates by it. They pay according to the Di- 
menlions of the Surface they are to break up, 4 8 
| | - after 
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after having made Eſſays into it, as they do for 
Coal in England, they rake into the moſt promi- 
ſing Parts of it, tho? they often find, to 1 4 — — 
appointment, that others have been beforehand 
with em. However they generally gain enough 
by the Rubbiſh and Bricks, which the preſent Ar- 
chitects value much beyond thoſe of a modern 
Make, to defray the Charges of their Search. I was 
A ſhewn two Spaces of Ground, where Part of Ne- 
„vos Golden Houle ſtood, for which the Owner 
has been ofter'd an extraordinary Sum of Money, 
What encourag'd the Undertakers are ſeveral ve- 
ry ancient Trees, which grow upon the Spot, 
from whence they conclude that theſe particular 
Tracts of Ground muſt have lain untouch'd for 
ſome Ages. Tis pity there is not ſomething like 
a publick Regiſter, to preſerve the Memory of 
ſuch Statues as have been found from time to 
time, and to mark the particular Places where 
they have been taken up, which would not only 

prevent many fruitleſs Searches for the future, 


7 but might often give a conſiderable Light into 
4 the Quality of the Place, or the Deſign of the 
| Statue. | 5 „ oY 
co- But the great Magazine for all kinds of Treaſure, 
> O- is ſuppoſed to be the Bed of the Tiher. We may be 
vho ſure, when the Romans lay under the Apprehenſi- 
p it ons of ſeeing their City ſack'd by a barbarous 
wn W. Enemy, as they have done more than once, that 
OMe 


they would take care to beſtow fuch of their 

Riches this way as could beſt bear the Water: 

beſides what the Infolence of a'brutiſh Conque- 
ror may be ſuppoſed to have contributed, Who 

had an Ambition to waſte and deſtroy all the 
Beauties of ſo 2 need not men- 
| LES © 1 1 
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tion the old Common: ſhore of Rome, which tan 
from all Parts of the Town with the Current and 
Violence of an ordinary River, nor the frequent 


Inundations of the Tiber, which may have ſwept 


away many of the Ornaments of its Banks, nor the 
ſeveral Statues that the Romans themſelves flung 
into it, when they would revenge themſelves 
on the Memory of an ill Citizen, a dead Tyrant, 
Or a diſcarded Favourite. At Rome they have ſo 
general an Opinion of the Riches of this River, 
that the Jews, have formerly profter'd the Pope 
to cleanſe it, ſo they might have, for their Pains, 
what they found in the Boſome of it. I have 
ſeen the Valley near Poute molle, which they pro- 
pos'd to faſhion in a new Channel for it, *till they 
had clear'd the old for its Reception. The Pope 
however would not comply with the Propoſal, as 
fearing the Heats might advance too far before 
they had finiſhed their Work; and produce a Peſti- 
lence, among his People; tho' I don't ſee why 
ſuch a Deſign might not be executed now with as 


little Danger as in Auguſtus's Time, were there 


as many Hands employ'd upon it. The City of 
Rome would receive a great Advantage from the 


1 n as it would raiſe the Banks and 


deepen the Bed of the Tiber, and by Conſequence 
free 'em from thoſe frequent Inundations to which 
they are ſo ſubject at preſent; for the Channel of 
the River is obſerved to be narrower within the 
Walls, than either below or above them. 


Before I quit this Subject of the Statues, Ithink | 


it very obſervable, that among thoſe which are al- 
ready found there ſhould be ſo many not only of 
the tame Perſons, but made after, the ſame De- 
gu. One would not indeed wonder to ſee " 
. nigh | vera 
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veral Figures of particular Deities and Emperors, 


who had a Multitude of Temples erected to em, 
and-had their ſeveral Sets of Worſhippers and Ad- 
mirers. Thus Ceres, the moſt beneficent and 
uſeful of the Heathen Divinities, has more Sta- 
tues than any other of the Gods or Goddeſſes, as 
ſeveral of the Koman Empereſles took a Pleaſure 
to be repreſented in her Dreſs. And I believe 
one finds as many Figures of that excellent Em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius, as of all the reſt together; 
becauſe the Romans had ſo great àa Veneration tor 


his Memory, that it grew into a part of their Re- 


ligion to preſerve a Statue of him in almoſt every 
private Family. But how comes it to pals, that 10 
many of theſe Statues are cut after the very ſame 
Model, and not only of theſe, but of ſuch as had 


no Relation, either to the Intereſt or Devotion of 


the Owner, as the dying Cleopatra, the Nareiſ- 
ſas, the Faune leaning againſt the Trunk ofa 
Tree, the Boy with the Bird in his Hand, the 
Leda and her Swan, with many others of the 
ſame Nature, I mult confeſs I always Took'd on 


Figures of this kind, as the Copies of ſome cele- 


brated Malter-piece, and queſtion not but they 
were famous Originals, that gave Riſe to the ſe- 
veral -Statues which we ſee with the ſamg Air, 
Poſture, and Attitudes: What confirms me in 
this Conjecture, there are many ancient Statdes 
of the Venus de Medicis, the Silenus With the 
young Bacchus in his Arms, the Hereuler Fur 


neſe, the Antinù us, and other beautiful Originals of 


the Ancients, that are already drawn out of the 
Rubbiſh, where they 85 conceal'd for fo many 
Ages. Among the relt I have obſerved morethar 


81 
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are form'd after the Deſign of the Venus of Mes 


I 3 dicis 
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dicis, than of any other, from whence I believe 
one may conclude, that it was the moſt celebra- 
ted Statue among the Ancients, as well as among 
the Moderns. It has always been uſual for Sculp- 
tors to work upon the beſt Models, as it is for thoſe 


that are Curious to have Copies of them. 5 


F am apt to think ſomething of the ſame Ac - 
count may be given of the Reſemblance that we 
meet with in many of the Antique Baffo Relievo's. 


1 remember I was very well pleaſed with the De- 
vice of one that | met with on the Tomb of 4 
y her 


Roman Lady, which had been made for her 


Mother. The Sculptor had choſen the Rape of 


| Proſerpine for his Device, where in one End you 
might ſee the God of the Dead (Plato) hurrying 


away a beautiful young Virgin, (Proſerp:ne) and 


at the other the Grief and Diſtraction of the Mo. 


ther (Ceres) on that Occaſion. I have ſince obfers 
ved the ſame Device upon ſeveral Sarcophagi, that 
have enclos'd the Aſhes of Men or Boys, Maids or 


Matrons; for when the Thought took, tho? at 
firſt it received its Riſe from ſuch a particular Oc- 


caſion as I have mention'd, the Ignorance of the 


2 apply'd it promiſcuouſly. I know there 
are Authors who diſcover a Myſtery in this De- 


©, | hs 
A Man is ſometimes ſurprized to find fo: many 
; extravagant Fancies as are cut on the old Pa- 
gan Tombs. Masks, Hunting- matches, and Bac- 
cChanals are very common; ſometimes one meets 
with a lewd Figure of a Priapus, and in the Vii. 
E Pamphilia is ſeen a Satyr coupling with a Goat. 
are however many of a more ſerious Na- 
ture, that ſhadow out the Exiſtence of the Soul 
"after Death, and the Hopes of a happy acm. 
e e 1 2 ty. 


ſity. L cannot leave the Baſſo Reliew's without 
mentioning one of em, where the Thought is ex- 
treamly noble. It is call'd Homer's Apotheofts, aud 


conſiſts of a Groupe of Figures cut in the fame . 
Block of Marble, and'rifing one above another 


by four or five different Aſcents. Jupiter fits at 
the Top of it with a Thunderbolt in his Hand, 
and, in fac a Majeſty as Homer himſelf repre- 
ſents him, preſides over the Ceremony. 


Eden I bupyorre Rehe d rep | du dna. 
"AxpordTy nopugy” mokvd agg?) & Ovnuprrote. 


Immediately beneath him are the Figures of 


the nine Muſes, ſuppos'd to be celebrating the 


Praiſes of the Peet: Homer himfelf is placed at 


one Endof the loweſt Row, ſittifig in a Chair of 


State, which is ſupported on eaeh Side by the Fi- 


re of a kneeling Woman. The one holds a Sword 


in her Hand to repreſent the 1/:a4, or Actions of 4. 
chiller, as the other has an Apluſtre to repreſent the 


Odyſſey, or Voyage of Ulyſſes. About the Poet's Feet 


are Creep! 


Time, and the Genius of the Earth, diſtinguiſh'd 
by. their proper Attributes, and putting a Garland 


on the Poet's Head, to intimate the mighty Re- 


putation he has gain'd in all Ages, and in all Na- 
tions of the World. Before him ſtands an Altar 
with a Bull ready to be facrific'dto the new God, 
and behind the Victim a Train of the ſeveral Vir- 


tues that are repreſented in Homer's Werks, or 
to be learnt out of them, lifting up their Hands 


in Admiration of the Poet, and in Applauſe of 
the Solemnity. 3 Piece af Sculpture 
88 n 1 
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a Couple of Mice, as an Emblem of 
the Batrac ho- myomachia. Behind the Chair ſtands 
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200 ROME; 
is in the Poſſeſſion of the Conſtable Coliuna, but 
never ſhown to thoſe who ſee the Palace, unleſs 
they particularly deſire it, TR. 1 
Among the great Variety of ancient Coins 
which 1 ſaw at Rome, I could not but take par- 
ticular notice of ſuch as relate to any of the 
Buildings or Statues that are ſtill extant. Thoſe 
of the Firſt kind have been already publiſhed by 
the Writers of the Roman Antiquities, and may 


be moſt of them met with in the laſt Edition of 
Domatus, as the Pillars of Trajan and Antonine, 


the Arthes of Draſus Germauicus, and Septimi- 
g Severus, the Temples of Janus, Concord, Ve- 


ia, Jupiter tonans, Apolls and Fauſtina, the Cir- 


cus Maximus, Agonalis, and that of Curacalla, or, 
according to Fabretti, of Galienus, of Veſpaſiar's 


Amphitheater, and Alexander Seuerus's Baths; 


tho*, I muſt confeſs, the Subject of the laſt may 
be very well doubted of. As for the Meta ſudans and 
Pons Alius, which have gain'd a Place among 
the Buildings that are now ſtanding, and to be 
met with on old Reverſes of Medals: The Coin 
that ſhows the firſt is generally rejected as ſpuri- 
ous: nor is the other, tho? cited in the laſt Editi- 
tion of Monſieur Vaillant, efteem'd more Authen- 


tick by the preſent Rowan Medalliſts, who are 


certainly the moſt skilful in the World, as to the 
Mechanical Part of this Science. I ſhall cloſe 
up this Set of Medals with a very Curious one, 
as large as a Medalion, that is ſragular in its kind. 
On one Side is the Head of the E 


View of the Side of the Palatize Mountain that 
faces it, on which are ſeen ſeveral Edifices, and 
mong the reſt the famous Temple of Apollo, 1 
| E's: pt © 
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mperor Trajan, 
the Reverſe has on it the Circus. Maximus, and a 


_ ROMA. a 
has ſtill a conſiderable Ruin ſtanding. This Me- 
dal-l-ſaw in the Hands of Monſeigneur Stroxzi, 
Brother to the Duke of that Name, who has 
many Curioſities in his Poſſeſſion, and is very 
obliging to a Stranger who delires the Sight of. 
em. It is a ſurpriſing thing, that among the great 
Pieces of Architecture repreſented | on the old 
Coins, one can never meet with the Pantheon, 
the Mauſolæůum of Auguſtus, Nero's Golden 
Houſe, the Moles Adriani, the Septixonium of Se- 
verus, the Baths of Diaocleſian, &c. But ſince it 
was the Cuſtom of the Roman Emperors thus to 
Regiſter their moſt remarkable Buildings, as well 
as Actions, and ſince there are ſeveral in either of 
theſe kinds not to be found on Medals, more ex- 
traordinary than thoſe that are: we may, I think, 
with great Reaſon ſuſpect our Collections of old 
Coins to be extremely deficient, and that thoſe 
which are already found out ſcarce bear a Pro- 
portion to what are yet undiſcover'd. A Man 
takes a great deal more Pleaſure in ſurveying the 
ancient Statues, who compares them with Me- 
dals, than it is poſſible for him to do without ſome 
little Knowledge this way; for theſe two Arts il- 
luſtrate each other; and as there are ſeveral Parti- 

culars in Hiſtory and Antiquities which receive 4 

great Light from ancient Coins, ſo would it be 
impoſſible to Decipher the Faces of the many 
Statues that are to be ſeen at Rome, without. ſo 
univerſal a Key to them. It is this that teaches 
to diſtinguiſh the Kings and Conſuls, Emperors 
and Empereſſes, the Deities and V irtues, with a 
thouſand other Particulars relating to Statuary, 
and not to be learnt by any other Means. In the 
Villa Pamphilia 1 the Statue of a "ny, in 


a  JFOME 
Woman's Cloaths, which the Antiquaries do not 
know what to make of, and therefore paſs it off 
for an ffermaphrodite ; But a learned Medalliſt in 
Rome has lately fix'd it to Clodins, who is fo fa. 
mous for having intruded into the Solemnities of 


the Bona Dea iu a Woman's Habit, for one ſees 


the ſame Features and Make of Face in a Medal 
of the Crdar Fumi x. | 

I have ſeen on Coins the four fineſt Figures per- 
haps that are now extant: Fhe Hercules Farneſe, 
the Venus of Medicis, the Apollo in the Belvidere, 
ahd the famous Marcus Aureliut on Horſeback. 
 Fhe oldeſt Medal that the Firſt appears upon is 
one of Commodus, the Second on one of Fauſtina 

the Third on one of Autoniuur Pius, and the laſt 
on one of Lucius Verus. We may conclude, I 
thimk, from hence, that theſe Statues were ex- 
tremely celebrated among the old Raman, or 
they would never have been honoured with a 
Place among the Emperor's Coins. We may fur- 
ther obſerve, that all four of 'em make their firſt 
Appearance in the Antonine Family, for which 
reaſon I am apt to think they are all of them the 
Product of that Age. They would probably have 


been mentioned by Pliny the Naturaliſt, who liv'd. 


inthe next Reign, ſave one, before Antoninus Pi- 
25, had they been made in his Time. As for the 
Brazen Figure of Marcus Aurelius on Horſeback 
there is no doubt of its being of this Age, tho? [ 
muſt confeſs it may be doubted, whether the 
Medal I have cited repreſents it. All I can 


ſay for it is, that the Horſe and Man on the Me- 


dal are in the ſame Pofture as they are on the Sta- 
tue, and that there is a Reſemblance of Marcus 


Aurelius's Face, for J have ſeen this Reverſe on 


a Med alion of Don Livio's Cabinet, and much 


more 
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more diſtinttly in another very beautiful one, that is 
it the Bands of Sighior Marc. Antonio. It is gene- 
rally obfected, that Luciut Perns would rather 
have placed the Figure of himſelf on Hotſeback up- 
on the Revert fe of his own Coin, than the Figure of 
Marcus Hureliut. But it is very well known that 
am Emperor often ftamp'd on his Coins the Face 
or Ornaments of his Collegue, as an Inſtance of 
his Reſpect or Friendfhip for him; and we may 
ſuppoſe Larius Verus would omit no Opportuni- 
ty of doing Honour to Marcus Aurelius, Whom 
he rather revered as his Father, thah treated as his 
Partner im the Empire. The Famous Antinons 
in the Belvidere muſt have been made too about 


this Age, for he dyed towards the middle of Aari- 
an's Reign, the immediate Predeceſſor of Auitnonut 
Pint. This entite Figure, tho“ not to be found 


in Medals, may be ſeen in ſeveral precious Stones. 
Monſieur La Chauſſe, the Author of the Muſæ- 
um Romanum, ſhow'd me an Autinous that he has 
publiſhed irr his laſt Volume, cut in a Cornelian, 


_ which he values ar fifty Piſtoles. It repreſents him 


in the Habit of a Mercury, and is the fineſt Iuta- 
glia that I ever ſa x. 


Next to the Statues, there is nothing in Rome 


more ſurprizing than that amazing variety of an- 
eient Pitlars of ſo many kinds of Marble. As 
moſt of the old Statues may be well ſuppoſed to 
Have been cheaper to their firſt Owners, than they 


are to a modern Purchaſer, ſeveral of the Pillars 
are certainly rated at a much lower Price at pre- 


ſent than they were of old. For not to mention 


_ Whar a huge Column of Granite, Serpentine, or 


Porphyry muſt have coſt in the Quarry, or in its 
Carriage from E 


t to Rome, we may only conſi- 
der the great Difficulty of hewing it into any F _ 
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and of giving it the due Turn, Proportion and 


Poliſh. It is well known how. theſe ſorts of 


Marble reſiſt the Impreſſions of ſuch Inſtruments 
as are now in uſe. There is indeed a Milaneſe at 


Rome who works in them, but his Advances are 
ſo very flow, that he ſcarce lives upon what he 


gains by it. He ſhow'd me a Piece of Porphyry 
work'd into an ordinary Salver, which had colt 
him four Months continual Application, before he 
could bring it into that Form. The Ancients. had 
Probably ſome Secret to harden the Edges of their 

ools, without recurring to. thoſe extravagant 


Opinions of their having an Art to mollify the 


Stone, or that it was naturally ſofter at its firſt 
cutting from the Rock, or what is ſtill more ab- 


ſard, that it was an artificial Compoſition, and 


not the natural Product of Mines and Quarries. 
The moſt valuable Pillars about Rowe, for the 


Marble of which they are made, are the four Co- 


lumns of Oriental Jaſper in St. Paulinas Chappel 
at St. Maria Maggiore; two of Oriental Granite 


in St. Pudenziana; one of tranſparent Oriental 


Jaſper in the Vatican Library; four of Nero-Bi- 
auco in St. Cecilia Trans-tevere ;, two of Broca- 


cello, and two of Oriental Agate in Don Lrvio's 


Palace; two of Grallo Antico in St. John Latera 

and two of Verdi Antique in the Villa Pamphilia, 
Theſe are all entire and ſolid Pillars, and made of 
ſuch kinds of Marble as are no where to be found 


but among Antiquities, whether it be that the 


Veins of it are undiſcover'd, or that they were 
quite exhauſted upon the ancient Buildings. A- 
mong theſe old Pillars I cannot forbear reckon- 
ing a great Part of an Alabaſter Column, which 
was found in the Ruins of Livia's Portico, It is 


s # 
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of the Colour of Fire, and may be ſeen over the 
high Altar of St. Maria in Campitello, for they have 
cut it into twq Pieces, and fix d it in the Shape 
of a Croſs in a Hole of the Wall that was made 
on purpoſe to receive it; ſo that the Light paſ- 
ſing thro”. it from without, makes it look, to thoſe 
who are in the Church, like a huge tranſparent 


| Croſs of Amber. As for the Workmanſhip of 


the old Roman Pillars, Monſieur Deſgodetx, in 
his accurate Meaſures of theſe Ruins has obſer- 
ved, that the Ancients have not kept to the nicety 
of Proportion, and the Rules of Art, ſo much as 
the Moderns in this Particular. Some, to excuſe 
this defect, lay the blame of it on the Workmen 
of Ægypt, and of other Nations, who ſent moſt 
of the ancient Pillars ready ſhap'd to Rome : Others 


| ſay that the Ancients, knowing Architecture was 


chiefly deſign'd to pleaſe the Eye, only took care 
to avoid ſuch Diſproportions as were groſs enough 
to be obſerv'd by the Sight, without minding 


| whether or no they. approach'd to a Mathematical 


ExaQneſs : Others will have it rather to be an 
effect of Art, and of what the /zalzans call the 
Gaſto grande, than of any Negligence. in the Ar- 
chitect; for they ſay the Ancients always conſi- 
der'd the Situation of a Building, whether it were 
high or low, in an open Square or in a narrow 
Street, and more or leſs deviated from their Rule 
of Art, to comply with the ſeveral Diſtances and 
Elevations from which their Works were to be 


regarded. It is ſaid there is an Ionic Pillar in 


the Santa Maria Tranſtevere, Where the Marks 


of the Compaſſ are ſtil to be ſeen on the Volute, 


and that Palladio learnt from hence the mocking 
of that difficult Problem; but I never could find 
OO en TO 2 2 1 
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time to examine all the od Coltimits of that 

Ckrirck! Among the Pillars Þ muſt not᷑ paſs e 
ie two nobleſt in the World; thoſe of Trajan and 
Amonine. There could not have been à more 
magmcent Deſign than that of Trajan's Pillar. 
Where could an Emperor's Aſhes have been ſo 
nobly lodg'd, as in the midſt of his Metropolis, 
and Gir the top of ſo exalted a Monument, with 
the greateſt of his Actions underneath him? Or, as 
_ fome'will have it, His Statue was on the Top, his 
Urn at the Foundation, and his Battles in the 
mid: The Sculpture of it is toe well Known 
to be here mention'd. The moſt remarkable Piece 
in Auonine's Pillar is the Figure of Jupiter Plu- 
ding, fending down Rain on the fainting Army of 
Marrus Aurelius, and Thunderbolts on his Ene- 
mies, which is the greateſt Confirmation poſſible 
6f the Story of the Chriſtian Legion, and will be 


4 ſtanding Evidence for it, when any Paſlage in 


an old Author may be ſuppoſed to be forged. 
The Figure that 7. 

Clouds, puts me in Mind of a Paſſage in the A.- 
nei, which gives juſt ſuch another Image of him. 
Virgil's Interpreters are certainly to blame, that 
fuppoſe ir is nothing but the Air which is here 
meant by Jupiter. VVV 


Quantus ab occaſu veniens pluvialibus hædis 
Verberat imber humum, quam multd grimaine 
amb: = og al 
In vada præcipitant, quum Jupiter horridas auſtris 
Torquet aquoſam hyemem, & calo cava nubila 


The Combat thickens, like the Storm that flies 
From Weltward, when the ſhow'ry Kids ariſe : 


— here makes among the 
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Or patt'ring Haib comes 8 ig on the Man, 

2 When Jupiter deſcends in harder d Nain, 
d Or dellowing Glouds burſt witty ftormy Sound, 
e And with an armed Winter ſtrew the Ground. 


85 1 have ſeen a Medal, that, ee e the 
mn Opinion of many learned Men, relates to the fame 
as Story. The Emperor is entitled om it Germanien, 
is fas it was in the Wars of Germany that this Cirs 
he camitance happened) and carries on the Reverſe 
a Thunderbolt in his Hand; for the Heathens 
attributed the fare Miracle to the Piety of the Em- 
peror, that the Chriſtians aſeribed to the Prayers 
of their Legion. Fulmen de ewlo precibus fris cun. 
ina hoſtium Machinamentum Marcus extorfit, ſuis 
pluvid impetratũ cum ſiti laborarent. Jul. Capit. 
Clandias takes notice of this Miracle, and has 
given the ſame Reaſon for it. N 


——— Ad temple vocat uur 
lemens Marce redis, cum gentibus undique cin am 
Exnit Heſperiam paribus f avg bericlis. | 

Laus ibi nulla ducum, nam flammeus imber in 


Hoſtem | 
= Decidit, hunt dorſo trepidum famante ferebat 
Ambuſtus ſonipes; hic tabeſcente folatus 
Subſedes galea, liquefactaque fulgure cuſpis © 
dine Canduit, es ſubitis fluxere vaporibar enſes. 
I Zone, contenta polo, mortalis neſcia teli 
tris Pagna fait. Chaldæa mago ſen carmina rita - 
ubila i Armavere Deos: ſen, quod reor, omne tonantis 
n. 9. I CEſequinm Marci mores potuere mereri. 
TOON De Sexto Conſ. Hon. 
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So mild Aurelius to the Gods repaid "TM 
The grateful Vows that in his-Fears he made, 
When Latium from unnumber'd Foes was freed : | 
Nor did he Then by his own Force ſucceed; 
But with deſcending Show'rs of Brimſtone fir'd, 
The wild Barbarian in the Storm expir'd. 
Wrapt in devouring Flames the Horſe- man rag'd, 
And ſpurr'd the Steed in equal Flames engag'd: 
Another pent in his ſcorch'd Armour glow'd, 
While from his Head the melting Helmet flow'd; 
Swords by the Lightning's ſubtile Force diſtill'd, 
And the cold Sheath with running Metal fill'd : 
No human Arm its weak Afliftance brought, 
But Heav'n, offended Heav'n, the Battel fought; 
Whether dark Magick and Chaldean Charms 
Had fill'd the Skies, and ſet the Gods in Arms; 
Or good Aurelius (as I more believe) 


Delery'd whatever Aid the Thunderer could give. 


l do not remember that M. Dacier, among ſe- 
veral Quotations on this Subject, in the Life of 
Marcus Aurelius, has taken notice, either of the 
forementioned Figure on the Pillar of Marcus 
Antoninus, or of the beautiful Paſſage I have quo- 
ted out of Claudian. = {OY 
It is pity the Obelisks in Rome had not been 
charged with feveral Parts of the Ahgyptian Hi- 
ſtories inſtead of Hierogliphics, which might have 
iven no ſmall Light to the Antiquities of that 
ation, which are now quite ſunk out of fight 
in thoſe remoter Ages of the World. Among the 
triumphal Arches, that of Conſtantine is not only. 
tne nobleſt of any in Rome, but in the World. 
I ſearch'd narrowly into it, eſpecially among thoſe 
Additions of Sculpture made in the Emperor's 
| | on 
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own Age, to ſee if I could find any Marks of the 
Apparition, that is ſaid to have preceded the very 
1: victory which gave Occaſion to the triumphal 
Arch. But there are not the leaſt Traces of it to 
d, W be met with, which is not very ſtrange, if we con- 
ſider that the greateſt Part of the Ornaments were 
d, WW taken from Trajau's Arch, and ſet up to the new 
Conqueror in no ſmall haſte, by the Senate and 
People of Rome, who were then moſt of them 
d; WW Heathens. There is however ſomething in the 
d, W Inſcription, which is as old as the Arch. it ſelf, 
which ſeems. to hint at the Emperor's Viſion. 
Imp. Caf. Fl. Conſtantino maximo P. F. Auguſto 
t; WS. P. O. R. quod inſtinctu Divinitatis mentis mag 
nitudine cum (xercitu ſuo tam de Tyranno quan. 
IS; ¶ de omui ejus Factione uno tempore juſtis Rempub- 
licam uli us eſt armis arcum triumphis inſignem di- 
e. cavit. There is no Statue of this Emperor at 
BE ke with a Croſs to it, tho? the Eccleſiaſtical 
(c- MW Hiftorians ſay there were many ſuch erected to 
of bim. I have ſeen of his Medals that were ſtamp'd- 
he with it, and a very remarkable one of his Son. 
15. Conſtantius, where he is crown'd by a Vidory on 
10-. WW the Reverſe, with this Inſcription, In hoc Signo 
Victor eris K. This triumphal Arch, and ſome 
1i- other Buildings of the ſame Age, ſhow us that Ar- 
ve chitecture held up its Head after all the other Arts 
hat Jof Deſigning were in a very weak and languiſhing 
ght Condition, as it was probably the firſt among them 
che that revived. If I was ſurprized not to find the 
ly. Croſs in Conſtantine's Arch, I was as much dif- 
appointed not to ſee the Figure of the Temple of 
Jeruſalem on that of Titus, where are repreſent- 
ed the Golden Candleſtick, the Table of Shew- 
bread, and the River Jordan. Some are of. Opi- 


U 
8 
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nion, that'the compoſite Pillars of this Arch were 
made in imitation of the Pillars of Solomon s Tem- 
ple, and obſerve that theſe are the moſt, ancient 
of any that are found of that Order. REY 
It is almoſt impoſſible for a Man to form, in 
his Imagination, ſuch beautiful and glorious Scenes 
as are to be met with in ſeveral of the Roman 
Churches and Chappels; for having ſuch a pro- 
digious Stock of ancient Marble within the very 
City, and at the fame time ſo many different 
Quarries in the Bo wels of their Country, moſt of 
their Chappels are laid over with ſuch a rich Va- 
riety of Incruſtations, as cannot poſſibly be found 
in any other Part of the World. And not with- 
ſtanding the incredible Sums of Money which 
have been already laid out this way, there is ſtill 
the ſame Work going forward in other Parts of 
Rome, the laſt ſtil] endeavouring to out-ſhine thoſe 
that went before them. Painting, Sculpture and 
Architecture, are at preſent far from being in a 
flouriſhing Condition, but *tis thought they may 
all recover themſelves under the preſent Pontifi- 
cate, if the Wars and Confuſtons of Hay will 
ive them leave. For as the Pope is himſelf a 
Maſter of polite Learning, and a great Encourager 
of Arts, ſo at Nome any of theſe Arts immediate 
ly thrives under the Encouragement of the Prince, 
and may be fetched up to its Perfection in ten or a 
dozen Years, Which is the Work of an Age or 


two in other Countries, where they have not ſuch 


_ excellent Models to form themſelves upon. 

I ſhall. conglude my Obſervations on Rome, 
with a Letter of King Hexry the, Eighth. to Hun 
of Balleys, tranſcribe aut of the: famous Ma- 
nufeript in the Vatican, which the Biſhop 155 

| | | e 


© Hand of Yours, 


N 
bury aſſures us is written with the King's o.] - 


« The Cauſe of my writing at this time is to 
* hear of your Health and Proſperity, of which 
« I would be as glad as in manner of my own, 
« praying God that it be his Pleaſure to ſend us 
« ſhortly together,. for I promiſe I long for it ; 
 howbeit I truſt it ſhall not be long too, and 
« ſeeing my Darling is abſent, I can no leſs do 
* than ſend her ſome Fleſh, prognoſticating that 
« hereafter thou muſt have ſome of mine, which, if 
he pleaſe, I would have now. As touching 
« your Siſter's Mother, I have conſign'd Walter 
% W/elfp to write to my Lord Manwring my Mind 
© therein, whereby I truſt he ſhall not have Power 
to difleid her; for ſurely, whatever is faid, it 
« cannot ſo ſtand with his Honour, but that he 
« mufts needs take his natural Daughter in her 
extreme Neceflity. No more to you at this 
time, my own Darling, but that with a Whiſtle 
„ wich we were together one Evening; by the 


HENRY. 


man that viſits the Vatican Library, 2 


Within the N eighbourhood of- - 
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ES IF! Spent three or 5 Days on 2770, 

D Freſcati, Paleſtrina and Albano. In 

© 0; our way to Tivoli I ſaw the Rivulet 

- of Salforata, formerly call'd Albula, 

N and ſmelt the Stench that ariſes from 

. its Waters ſome time before I ſaw 

them. Martial mentions this offenſive Smell in 

an Epigram of the fourth Book, as ö he does the 
Rivulet it ſelf in the firſt, 


Quod ficce redolet lacus lem, | 
Crudarum nebule quod. Albularum. L. 4. Ep. 4 4 


The drying Marſhes ſuch a Stench „ 
Such the rank Steams of reeking Albula. 


Itur ad Herculeæ gelidas ua Tiburis arces, 
_ anague ſulphareis Albala fumat aquis. 


15 : L. 1. EP. 5. 


As from high Rome to Tivoli you go, 
Where Albula s ſulphureous Waters flow. Ly 
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The little Lake that gives Riſe to this River; 
with its floating .Iflands, is one of the moſt ex- 
traordinary natural Curioſities about Rome. It 


| tres in the very Flar of Campaxis, and as it is | 
the Drain of theſe Parts, tis no Wonder that it 


: 7 


is ſo e ee with Sulphur. It has at bottom 
ſo thick a 


the Place which has been ſtirr'd up. At the ſame 
time are ſeen little Flakes of Scurfe riſing up, that 

are probably the Parts which compoſe the Iſlands, 

for they often mount of themſelves, tho” the Wa- 

ter is not troubled. . i 1 1 


I queſtion not but this Lake was formerly much 
larger than it is at preſent, and that the Banks have 


grown over it by degrees, in the ſame manner as 


the Iflands have been form'd on it. Nor is it 


improbable but that, in proceſs of time, the whole 
Surface of it may be cruſted over, as the Hlands 
enlarge themſelves, and the Banks cloſe in upon 


them. All about the Lake, where the Ground 


is dry, we found it to be hollow by the trampling 
of our Horſes Feet. I could not diſcover the 


leaſt Traces of the Siby/s Temple and Grove, 
| which ſtood on the Borders of this Lake. Tivoli 


is ſeen at a diſtance lying along the Brow of a 


Hill. Its Situation has given Horace occaſion to 


call it Tibur Supinum, as Virgil perhaps for the 


ſame reaſon entitles it Saperbum. The Villa de 


Medicis with its Water-works, the Caſcade of 
the Teverone, and the Ruins of the Sit Temple 


(of which Vignola has made a little Copy at Peters 
de Montorio) are deſcribed in every Itinerary.” 'I 


muſt confeſs I was moſt pleaſed with a beautiful 


Proſpect that none of them have mentioned, which 


lyes 


ediment of it, that upon throwing in a 
Stone the Water boils for a conſiderable time over 
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214 Towns Within the 
lyes at about a Mile diſtance from the Town. It 
opens on one Side into the Roman Campania, where 
the Eye loſes it {elf on a ſmooth ſpacious Plain. 
On the other Side is a more hroken and interrupt. 
ed Scene, made up of an infinite variety of In- 
equalities and Shado wings, that naturallj ariſe from 
an agreeable Mixture of Hills, Groves and Vallies, 
But the moſt enlivening Part of all is the River 
Teverone which you ſee at about a Quarter of 3 
Mile diſtance throwing it ſelf down à Precipice, 
and falling by ſeveral Caſcades from ane Roek to 
another, till it gains the Nottom of the Valley, 
where the Sight of it would be quite loſt, did not 
it ſometimes difcover it ſelf thro” the Breaks and 
Openings of the Woods that grow about it. The 
Roman Painters often work upon this Landskip, 
and I am apt to believe that Horace had his Eye 
upon it in thoſe two or three beautiful 'I'ouches 
Which he has given us of theſe Seats. The Te veroue 
was formerly ealt'd the Anio. 5 


Me mec tam patiens Lacedæmon, | 

Nec tam Lariſſe percuſſit campns epime, 

Nuam domus Albunee reſonantis, 

Ez arena Amo, et Tiburni lacus, et nde” 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis. © 

Not far Lariſſa's truitful Shore, 

Nor Lacedæmon, charms me more 

Than high Albanes's airy Walls 

Reſounding with her Waterfalls, 

And Tivol!'s delightful Shades, 

And Aw rolling in Caſcades, 

That through the flow'ry Meadows glides, 

And all the beauteous Scene divides. 


| L. IL. O. 7. 
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1 remember Monſieur Dacter explains Mabiliburt 
by Dacti/ibas, and believes that the Word relates 


tothe Conduits, Pipes and Canals that were made 


to diſtribute the Waters up and down, according 
to the Pleaſure af the Owner. 


ſuch 
a Multitude of Caſcades, and is . DN 
out of one Channel into another. After: a very 


turbulent and noify Courſe of ſeveral Miles among 


the Racks and Mountains, the Teverope falls into 


the Valley before - mention'd, where it recovers 


its Temper, as it were, by little and little, and 


after many Turns and Windings glides peaceably 
into the Tiber. In which 'Senſe We are to under- 
| ſtand Silius Tralicus's (Deſcription, to give it its 


proper Beau 7. 
Salphnreis gelidus quis Jerpit leni er andi, 


| Ad geniterem Auio labens five murmnre Tibrim. 


Here the loud Anio's boiſt'rous Clamaurs ceaſe, 
That with fubmiſſive Murmurs glides in Neace 
To his old Sire the Tiber. 11 


\At Fer 1 hd the Saran of ng he 
firſt Sketch of Yerfarlles in the Walks and Wa- 
ter- Works. "Phe Proſpect from it was doubtleſs 


$2 


i 


much more delightful formerly, when the G. 


pania was ſet thick with Towns, Villas, and Plan- 
tations. Ciceros Tuſculum was at a Place. calbd 
Grotto Ferrate, about two Miles off this Town, 
tho'* moſt of the modern Writers have fix dit to 
Hreſcati. Nardini lays, W - 


2 


But any one who = 
ſees the Teverave mult be of another Opinion, and 
conclude it to be one of the moſt moweable Rivers 
in the World, that has its Stream broken 
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the Ruins at Grotto Ferrate a Piece of Sculpture! 
which Cicero himſelf mentions in one of his fa- 
In going to Freſcati we had a fait 


miliar Epiſtles. 
View of Mount Algido. | 


On our Way to Palæſtrina we ſaw-the Lake 


Regillus, famous for the Apparition of Caſtor and 
Po 


lux, who were here ſeen to give their Horſes | 
Drink after the Battel between the Romans and! 
the Son- in- Law of Tarquin. At ſome diſtance! 
from it we had a View of the Lacus Gabinus, that 
is much larger than the former. We left the 


Road for about half a Mile to ſee the Sources of 
a modern Aqueduct. It is entertaining to ob- 
ſerve how the little Springs and Rills, that break 
out of the Sides of the Mountain, are glean'd up, 
and convey'd thro? little cover'd Channels into the 


main Hollow of the Aqueduct. It was certainly 


very lucky for Rome, ſeeing it had occaſion for 
ſo many AqueduQs, that there chanced to be ſuch 
a Range of Mountains within its Neighbourhood. 
For by this means they could take up their Water 


from what height they pleaſed, without the Ex- 


pence of ſuch an Engine as that of Marli. Thus 
the Claudian Aqueduct ran thirty _ Miles, and 
ſunk after the Proportion of five Foot and a half 
every Mile, by the Advantage only of a high 
Source and the low Situation of Rome. Pale: 


ſtrina ſtands very high, like moſt other Towns in 


_ {zaly, for the Advantage of the cool Breezes, for 
which Reaſon Virgil calls it Altum, and Horace 
Frigidam Præneſte. Statius calls it Præneſte Sa- 

crum, becauſe of the famous Temple of Fortune 
that ſtood in it. There are ſtill great Pillars of 
Granite, and other Fragments of this ancient 
Temple. But the moſt conſiderable Remnant of 
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ant of N. beautiful Walks. In our return from Jen- 
38 * . 
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Sano to Albano we paſſed through la Ricca, the 
Aricia of the Ancients, Horace's firſt Stage from 
Rams to Brundiſi. There is nothing at Albauo ſo 
remarkable as the Proſpect from the Capuc in: 
Garden, which for the Extent and Variety of 


pleaſing Incidents is, I think, the moſt delightful 


one that T ever ſaw. It takes in the whole Cam- 
pania, and terminates. in a full View of the Me- 
diterranean. You haye a Sight-at the ſame time 
of the Alban Lake, which lyes juſt by in an Oval 
Figure of about ſeven Miles rounds and, by rea- 
ſon of the continued Circuit of high Mountains 


that encompaſs it, looks like the Area of ſome 
vaſt Amphitheatre. This, together with the ſeve- 


ral green Hills and naked Rocks, within the Neigh- 
bourhood, makes the moſt agreeable Confuſion 
imaginable, Albazo keeps up its Credit ſtill for 


Wine, which perhaps would be as good as, it was 
anciently did they preſerve it to as great an Age; 


but as for Olives. there are now very few here, 
thoꝰ they are in great Plenty at Tivoli. 15 


Albani pretioſa ſeuectus. WM Juv. Sat. 13. 


Cras bibet Albanis aliquid de montibus aut de 
Setinis, cujus patriam titulumqne Senectus 
Delevit multd veteris fuligine teſti. | 
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Perhaps to-morrow he may change his Wine, ö 
And drink old ſparkling Alban, or Setine; 
grown, 
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ood old Cask for ever keeps unknown. 
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The Plain mention d in this W ce were all 
of them formerly the cool Retirements of the 
Romans, Where they uſed to hide themſelves a- 
mong the Woods and Mountains, during the ex- 
ceſſive Heats of their Summer; as ure was the” 
general Winter Rendezvous. 


Jam terras volucremque olum fuga veris A que 
Laxat, et Icariis celum latratibas urit. 


Ardua jam denſe rareſcunt mœnia Rome : 

Hos Præneſte ſacrum, nemus hos glaciale Diaue, 

Algidus aut horrens, aut Tuſcula protegit Undds, 
ibarts hi —_ eber re SA. 


Sil-g. 5 | 


RN SIPITTIR 


Albanos quoque 75 aſcaloſpue coll. 


Et quodcunque jacet ſub urbe frigas. 
Fidenas veteres, breveſque 3 


13- E? quod Virgineo cruore gaudet 
| Inue ſes ne mus iy 4c 155 
t. J. AI fan the N Dog-Stae 5 'faltry Ben 
und from the half. unpeopled Tov retreat: 
5 dome hid in Nemi's gloomy Foreſts he, 
Rl Lo Paleſtrina ſome for Shelter fly; 
. 


Others to catch the Breeze of breathing Air 
To Taſtulum or Alzido repair; | 
Dr in moiſt. Tivali's Retirements fing 
cooling Shade, and a refreſhing Wind. 14 
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On the contrary, at preſent, Rome is never ful- 
ler of Nobility than  m 'Summer-time*; for the 


Country Towns are fo infeſted with unwhole- 
ſame Vapours, that they dare not truſt themſelves 
in them while the Heats laſt. There is no que- 


ſtion but the Air of the Campauia would be now 


as healthful as it was formerly, were there as ma- 


ny Fires burning in it, and as many Inhabitants to 


manure the Soil. Leaving Rome - about the latter 


end of October, in my Way to S$1exna, I lay the 


firſt Night at a little Village in the Territories of 


the ancient Veii. 


Hee tum nomina erant nunc ſunt fine nomine 


Campi. 5 


The Ruins of their Capital City are at preſent ſo. 
far loſt, that the Geographers are not able to de- 


termine exactly the Place where they once ſtood : 
So literally is that noble Prophecy of Lacan ful- 
fil'd, of this and other Places of Latium. 


——— Gentes Mars iſte faterss 
Obruet, et populas evi vexientis iu orbem 

Erepto natale feret, tunc omne Latinum 

Fabula nomen erit: Gabios, Veroſque, Coramgue, 
Pulvere vis tectæ amt manſtrare ruinæk, 
Albangſque lares, Laurentimoſque penates _ 
Rus vacuum, quod non halutet viſt nocte coacta 
Invitus — L. 7. 


Succeeding Nations by the Sword ſhall die, 
And ſwallow'd up in dark Oblivion lye ; | 

Almighty Latium with her Cities crown'd, 

Shall like an antiquated Fable ſound ; 


The 


„ Neighbourhood of Rome. wi 
Tune Veiaw and the Cabiam Tow'rs ſhall fall, 


V And one promiſcuous Ruin cover all. 

8 Nor, after length of Vears, à Stone betray” | 

: The Place where once the very Ruins laß: 

; High 45s Walls, and the Lavinian Sand 

* (A lonely Deſart, and an empty Land) 

. Shall ſcarce afford, for needful Hours of Reſt, 

A ſingle Houſe to their benighted Gueſt. 

2 We here ſaw the Lake Bacca, that gives Riſe | 

* to the Cremera, on whoſe . the „ 

of ſlain. 1 ä 

25 Tercentum nnmerabat avs, pubs tber Marti, 

_— - Abſtulit una Dies, cùm fors non wqua labors r 
Paritib anne, mac ulaun e — 4. I. 

10 ni 265 brei enen ed 0 ke Ans 

de- 


3 Faith PO Anedtvy' coul tell bovt. 103 
u. Three Hundred) Heroes that in Battel fell, 
Near the fam'd Cremera's diſaſt'rous F Joo, 


That ran polluted with Pazrician Blood. at | 


We n afterwards; in the Proerefs of r 

Voyage, the Lakes of Vice and Boſfena. © The 

| lift is reckon'd one and twenty Mies in Circuit, 

79% , and is Plettifülly fock'd with Fiſh and Fowl. 
by There are in it A couple of INands, that are 


with that improbable Circumftance of their appeab- 
ing ſometimes like a Circle, and ſometimes Ikea 
Triangle, but never like a Quadrang le. It is e 
enough to conceive how they mi whe? become fix" 

tho” they once floated ; and it is For v credible, 
that, the TIENES conld be deceived in his Ac: 
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haps the two floating Iſles mentioned by P Pl, 1, 
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count of a Place that lay, as it were, in the 
Neighbourhood of Rome. At one end of this 
Lake ſtands Montefiaſcoue; the Habitation of Vir. 
gils Aqui Faliſci, En. 7. and on the Side of it 
the Town of the Volſiniant, now call'd Bolſeua. 


Aut poſitis uemoroſa inter jaga Volſiniis. | 
| Juv. Sat. 3. 


— Volſniuns ſtood ' 7 


| Cover'd with Mountains, and enclos'd with | 


Wood. 


I ſaw in the-Church-yard of Bolſeza an ancique 


Funeral Monument (of that kind which they cal- 
led a Sarcophagas) very entire, and what is parti- 
cular, engraven on all Sides with a curious Re- 
preſentation of a Bacchanal. Had the Inhabitants 
obſerved a couple of lewd: Figures at one End of 


it, they would not have thought it a proper Or- 


nament for the Place where it now ſtands. Aſter 
having travell'd hence to Agaapendente, that ſtands 
in a wonderful pleaſant Situation, we came to 
the little Brook which ſeparates the Pope's Do- 


minions from the Great Duke's. The Frontier 


Caſtle of Radicofaui is ſeated on the higheſt Moun- 
tain in the Country, and is as well fortify'd as the 
Situation of the Place will permit. : We here 
found the natural Face of the Country quite chan- 
ged from what we had been entertain'd with in the 
Pope's Dominions. For inſtead of the many beau- 
tiful Scenes of green Mountains and fruitful Val- 
lies, that we had been preſented with for fome 
Days before, we ſaw now nothing but a wild na- 
ked Proſpect of Rocks and Hills, worn on al 
1 q 7 ides 


e yh a a. 
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Neigbbour hood of Rome. 223 
Sides with Gutters and Channels, and not a Tree - 
or Shrub to be met with in a vaſt Circuit of ſeve- 
ral Miles. This favage Proſpect put mein Mind 
of the Italian Proverb, that The Pope has the 
Heſh, and the Great Duke the Bones of Italy. 
Among a large Extent of theſe barren Mountains 


I faw but a ſingle Spot that was cultivated, on 
which there ſtood a Convent. 1855 
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EN MNA ſtands high, and is a- 

dorn'd with a great many Towers 
S of Brick, which in the Time of the 
Common- wealth were erected to 
ſuch of the Members as had done 
any conſiderable Service to their 
Country. Theſe. Towers gave us a fight of the 
Town a great while before we enter'd it. There 
is nothing in this City [> extraordinary as the Ca- 


thedral, which a Man may view with Pleaſure 
after he has ſeen St. 3 tis quite of ano- 


ther Make, and can only be look'd upon as one 
of the Maſter- pieces of Gvzh:c Architecture. When 
a Man ſees the prodigious Pains and Expence, 
that our Fore-Fathers have been at in theſe barba- 
rous. Buildings, one cannot but fancy to himſelf 
what Miracles of Architecture they would have 


left us, had they only been inſtructed in the right 


way ; for when the Devotion of thoſe Ages was 
wich warmer than it id at preſent, and the Riches of 
the People much more at the Diſpoſal of the ak 

ere 
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St. Fobn Baptiſts 
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3 $. pier a ern 77's Wy ($ 2 3 
thete was fo much Money conſumed on theſe Cathic 


Cathedrals, as would have finiſh'd a greater Vari- 
ety of noble Buildings, Un have been, raiſed ei- 
thet before Or ſince that Ime. 

One would wonder to ſee the vaſt Labour that 
has been laid out on this ſingle Cathedral. The 
very Spouts are loaden with Ornaments, the 
Windows are form'd like ſo many Scenes of Per- 
ſpective, with a Multituge of little Pillars retiring 
one behind another, the great Columns are fine- 


iy engraven with Fruits and 1 - that run 


twiſting about them from the very Top to the 
Bottom, the whole Body of the Church: is che- 
quer'd with different Lays of white and black 
Marble, the Pavement: curiouſly cut out in De- 


ſigns and Scripture-Stories, and the Front cover'd 
with ſuch a variety of Figures, and over-run with 
ſo many little Mazes and Labyrinths of Sculp- 
ture, that nothing in the World can make a pre- 
tier Show to thoſe who prefer falfe Beauties, and 


affected Ornaments, to a Noble and Majeſtick 


Simplicity. Over-againſt this Church ſtands a 
large Hoſpital, ere&ed by a Shooe-Maker, Who 
has been Beatify'd, tho' never Sainted. There 
ſtands a Figure of him ſuperſcrib'd, Sutor ura 
Crepidam. I ſhall ſpeak nothing of the Extent of. 
this City, the Cleanlineſs of its Streets, nor the 


Beauty of its Piazza, which ſo many Travellers 


have deſcribed. As this is the laſt Republick that fell 
under the Subjection of the Duke of Florence, ſo 
is it ſtill ſuppoſed to retain many Hankerings af- 


ter its ancient Liberty: For this Reaſon, when 


the Keys and Pageants of the Duke's Towns and 


Governments paſs in, Procefſion before him, on 
* told that Sienna comes 
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ward by thoſe who follow, to ſhow the Reluct- 


ancy it has to appear in ſuch a Solemnity. I ſhall 


ſay nothing of the many groſs and abſurd Tradi- 
tions of St. Catherine of Sienna, who is the great 
Saint of this Place. I think there is as much Plea- 
ſure in hearing a Man tell his Dreams, as in read- 
ing Accounts of this Nature: A Traveller, that 
thinks them worth his Obſervation, may fill a 
Book with them at every great Town in ay. 
From Sienna we went forward to Leghorne, 


where the two Ports, the Bagnio, and Donatelli's 


Statue of the Great Dnke, amidſt the four Slaves 


chain'd to his Pedeſtal, are very noble Sights. The 


Square is one of the largeſt, and will be one of 
the moſt beautiful in Italy, when this Statue is e- 
rected in it, and a Town-houſe built at one End 
of it to front the Church that ſtands at the other. 
They are at a continual Expence to cleanſe the 
Ports, and keep'em from being choak'd up, which 
they do by the help of ſeveral Engines that are al- 
ways at work, and employ many. of the Great 
Duke's Slaves. Whatever part of the Harbour 


they ſcoop in, it has an Influence on all the reſt, for 


the Sea immediately works the whole Bottom to 


a Level. They draw a double Advantage from 


the Dirt that is taken up, as it clears the Port, and 
at the ſame time dries up ſeveral Marſhes about 


the Town, where they lay it from time to time. 


One can ſcarce imgaine how. great Profits the 
Duke of Tuſcany receives from this ſingle Place, 
which are not generally thought ſo confidera- 
ble, becauſe it paſſes for a free Port. But it is very 
well known how the Great Duke, on a late occa- 
fion, notwithſtanding the Privileges of the 12 11 


in the Rear of his Dominions, and is puſh'd for- 
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moſt of our Country Trade in their Hands: *Tis 
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chants, drew no ſmall Sums of Mony out of them; 


tho? ſtill, in reſpect of the exorbitant Dues that 


are paid at moſt other Ports, it deſervedly retains 


the Name of Free. It brings into his Domini- 


ons a great Increaſe of People from all other Na- 
tions. They reckon in it near ten thouſand Fetor, 
many of them very Rich, and fo: great I rafhic- 
kers, that our Eugliſh Factors complain they have 


true the Strangers pay little or no Tazes directly, 
but out of every thing they buy there goes a large 
Gabel to the Government. The very Ice - Merchant 


at Leghorne pays above a thoufand Pound Sterling 


annually for his Privilege, and the Tobacco-Mer- 


chant ten thouſand. The Ground is fold by the 
Great Duke at a very high Price, and Houſes are 
every Day riſing on it. All the Commodities that 


o up into the: Country, of which there are great 
uantities, are;clogg'd with Impoſitions as ſoon 
as they leave Leghorzxe. All the Wines, Oils, and 
Silks that come down from the fruitful Vallies of 
Piſa, Florence, and other Parts of Txſcany, muſt 
make their Way thro” ſeyeral Duties and Taxes 


before they can reach the Port. The Canal that 


runs from the Sea into the Arno gives a conve- 


nient Carriage to all Goods that are to be ſipp d 


off, which does not a little enrich the Owners; 
and in proportion as private Men grow weal> 


thy, their Legacies, Law-Suits, Daughter's Por- 


tions, c. enereaſe, in all which the Great Duke 


comes in for a conſiderable Share. The Lac 


ſueſe, who traffick at this Port, are ſaid to bring 


in a great deal into the Duke's Coffers. Another 


Advantage, which maybe of great uſe to him, is, 
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4 Kea in this Town for very large umme of If 6 
= Money, Which no other Prince in Italy can pre- 7 1 
4 tend o. I need not take notice of tie Reputa- WM 4 
| tion that this Port gives him among Foreign ch 
I rinces, but there is one Benefit ariſing from it, 7 
1 which; tho“ never thrown into the Account, is ; 
= donhtleſs very conſiderable. It is well known ph 
* ko the Piſaus and Florentiner Jon regretted the E by 
k Lok of their ancient Liberty, and their'SubjeRi- 5 
on to a Family that ſome of them thought them th 
4 elves.equal to, in the flonriſhing Times of their 1 
4 Common-wealths. The Town of Leghorne has p. 
i: accidentally done what the greateft Fetch of Po- = 
6: ltiticks would have found difficult to have brought 1 
10 about; for it has almoſt unpeopled Piſa, if we fre 
= compare it with what it was formerly, and every 
? Day leſſens the Number of the Inhabitants of Flo- th 
„ rence. This does not only weaken thoſe Places, P; 
= but at the ſame time turns many of the bufieſt . & 
13 Spirits from their old Notions of: Honour and Li- 4 
1 berty, to the Thoughts of Traffick.and Merchan- of 
1 diſe: And.as Men engaged in a Roadof Thriving * 
8 are no Friends to Changes and Revolutions, they hi 
bf are at preſent worn into a Habit of ' Subje&ti- th, 
| on, and puſn all their Purſuits another way. It is no 1 
4 wonder therefore that the Great Duke has ſuch hy 
A Apprehenſians of the Pope's: making Civira Ween fer 
RN chis a Free Port, which may in time prove fo m 
1 very prejudicial to Legborne. It would be thought be 
1 an improbable Story, ſhould I ſet down the ſeve- ha 
ral Methods that are commonly reported to have W «© 
1 been made uſe of, during the laſt Pontificate, to 51 | 
4 Put: a: ſtop to this Deſign. Te Great Duke's fre 
| Money was ſo well beſtow'd in the Conclaye, that ha 
\ 1 eee WH wn 
1 | 
. 
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12 0 of the Cardinals diſſuaded the Pope from 
the 


Thoughts upon the little Port which he made at 
3 2 Nettuno. The chief Work- men 


that were to RG 778 d the Water to Cina 


Vecchia were bong „and when a poor Cas 
pucin, that was N Proof againlt all Bribes, 


had undertaken, carry on the Work, hedy'd.a ls 


tle after he had nter'd upen it. The preſent 


Pope however, who is very well acquainted;with; | 


the Secret Hiſtor or and the Weaknels of his Pre- 
defſor, ſeems reſolved to bring the Project to its 
perfection. He has already gnome vaſt Charges: 


in finiſhing the Aquedu&, and had fome Hopes 


that, if the War ſnould drive our Eugliſb Merchants 
from Sicrly, and N aples, they would ſettle here. 


His Holineſs has ont fome Engliſh: Gentlemen, 


that thoſe of aur Nation ſhould have the greateſt: 
5 40 es of 6 but the Subjects of the Church. 

One of our Countrymen, who makes a good Fi- 
gure at Rome, told me the Pope has this % 
extremely at his Heart, but that he fears the Exgliſſ 
will ſuffer nothing like a Reſident or Conti in 


his Dominions, tho” at the ſame time he — | 
the Buſineſs might as well be tranſacted by one 


that had no publick Character. Fhis Gentleman 
has ſo buſied himſelf in the Affair, that he has of- 
fended the French and Spamfh Cardinals, inſo- 


much that Cardinal Fazſonrefufed to ſee him when 


he would have made his Apology, for what he 
had ſaid to the Pope on this Subject. There is one 
8 Objection to Civita Vecchia, that the Air of the 

lace is not wholeſome; but this they ſay proceeds 
| from want of Inhabitants, the Air of es 
| having been worſe than this before the Town was 
well peopted. 1 The 
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ndertaking, and at laſt... turn'd all big. 
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| 


The great Profits which have accrued to the 
Duke of Hlorence from his Free Port have ſet fe- 
veral of the States of Italy on the fame Project. 
The moſt likely to ſucceed in it would be the Ce- 
noeſe, who: lye more convenient than the Pexeti- 
ans, and have a more inviting Form of Govern- 
ment than that of the Church, or that of Flo- 
rence. But as the Port of Genen is fo very ill 
guarded againſt Storms, that no Privileges can 
tempt the Merchants from Fee into it, ſo 
dare not the Genoeſe make any other of their Ports 
Free, leſt it ſnould draw to it molt of their Com- 
merce and Inhabitants, and by Conſequence ruin 


their chief City. 


From Legborne I went to Piſa, where there is 
ſtill the Shelf of a great City, tho not half furniſh'd 


with Inhabitants. The Great Church, Baptiſte- 


ry, and Leaning Tower are very well worth ſee- 
ing, and are built after the ſame Fancy with the 
Cathedral of Sienna. Half a Day's Journey more 


brought me into the Republick of Lucca. 
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ss very pede to —_ ne 6s 
ey: ſmall Tertitories of this little Re- 
publick are cultivated to the beſt Ad- 
vantage, ſo that one cannot find the 
leaſt Spot of Ground, that is not 
| hide to contribute its utmoft to the 


— 


2 
| 8 


hoon 


| 7 


— — 


Owner. In all the Inhabitants there appears an 


Air of Chearfulneſs and Plenty, not often to be 
met with in thofe of the Countries which lye a- 
bout em. Thete is but one Gate for San Fr 
to enter at, that ĩt may be known whar Num 
of them are in the Town.' Over it is writen in Let- 
ters of Gold, Libertar. 

This Republick i is ſhut up in the Great Duke's 
Dominions, who at preſent is very much incenſed 
againſt it, and ſeems to threaten it with the Fate 


of . . and Sienna. The N as 
follows. * yy 
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The Lwcqneſe plead Preſcription for Hunting 
in one of the Duke's Foreſts, that lyes upon their 
Frontiers, which about two Vears ſince was ſtrict- 
ly forbidden them, the Prince intending to pre- 
ſerve the Game for his own Pleaſure. Two or 
three Sportſmen of the Republick, who had the 
Hardineſs to offend againſt the Prohibition, were 
ſeized, and kept in a neighboufing Priſon.” Their 
Country- men, to the number of threeſcore, at- 
tack'd the Place where they were kept in Cuſtody, 
and reſcued them. The Great Duke redemands his 
Priſoners,and,as a further Satisfaction, would have 
the Governor of the Town, whete the threeſcore 
Aſſailants had combined together, deliver'd into his 
Hands; but receiving only Excuſes, he reſolved 
to do himſelf Juſtice. Accordingly he order'd all 
he Lucqueſe to be ſeiz'd that were found on a 
arket-Day, in one of his Frontier Towns. 
Theſe amounted to fourſcore, among whom were 
Perſons of ſome. Conſequence. in the Republick. 
They are now in Priſon at. Florence, and, as it is 
faid, treated hardly enough, for there are fifteen of 
the Number dead within leſs than two Years. The 
King of dy who is Protector of the Com- 


mon- wealth, received Information from the Great 
. d order'd the L ſe, by h 
roceedings, and order'd the Lucqueſe, by his 
Governar of Milan, to give *. Sasfabtion, 
The Republick, thinking themſelves ill uſed by 
their Protector, as they fy at Florence, have ſent 
to Prince Eugene to defire the Emperor's Pro- 
tection, with an offer of Wiater-Quarters, as it 
is ſaid, for four thouſand Germans: The Great 
Duke riſes on them in his Demands, and will not 
be ſatisfy'd with leſs than a hundred thouſand 
* | 'Crowns, 


it had paſs'd, Who approved of his 


black of Lucca. 233 


Crowns, and a ſolemn Ambaſfy to beg Pardon 

for the paſt, and promife Amendment for the fu- 
ture. Thus ſtands che Affair at preſent, that may 
end in the Ruin of the Common- Wealth, if the 


French ſacceed in Italy. It is pleafant however 
to heat the Diſrourſe of the Common People of 
Lucca, who are firmly perſuaded that one Lac- 
gueſe can beat five Florentines, who are grown 


| low ſpirited, as they pretend, by the Great Dukes 
Oppreſſions, and have nothing worth fighting for. 


They ſay they can bring into the Field twenty or 


thirty thouſand fighting Men, all ready to facri- 


fice their Lives for their Liberty. They have 
Quantity of Arms and Ammunition, but. few 


Flore It mult be own'd theſe People are more | 
- 


happy, at leaſt in Imagination, than the reſt 
their Neighbours, becauſe they think themſelves. 
ſo; tho' ſach a Chimerical Happineſs is not pe- 


culiar to Republicans, for we find the Subjects of 
the moſt abſolute Prince in Europe are as proud of 


their Monarch as the Lucqueſe of being ſubject to 


none. Should the French Affairs proſper in Italy, 


it is poſſible the Great Duke may bargain for the 
Republick of Lucca, by the help of his great 
Treaſures, as His Predeceſſors did formerly with 


the Emperor fr that of Sienna. The Great Dukes. 


have never yet üttempted any thing on Lucca, as. 
not only fearing the Arms of their Protector, but 
becauſe they are well aſſured, that ſhould the Lac- 
queſe be reduced to the laſt Extremities, they 
would rather throw themſelves under the Govern- 
ment of the Genoeſe, or ſome ſtronger Neighbour, 
than ſubmit to a State for which they have ſo great. 
an Averfion. And the Florentizes are very ſenſi- 


ble,” that it is much better having a weak State 
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within their Dominions, than the Branch of one 
as ſtrong as themſelves. But ſhould ſo formidable a 
"Power, as that of the French King, ſupport them in 
their Attempts, there is no Government in /zaly that 
would dare to interpoſe. This Republick, for 
the Extent of its Dominions, is eſteemed the rich- 
eſt and beſt peopled State of Italy. The whole 
Adminiſtration of the Government paſſes into dif- 
ferent Hands at the End of every two Months, 
which is the greateſt Security imaginable to their 
Liberty, and wonderfully contributes to the quick 
Diſpatch of all publick Affairs: But in 0 Exi- 
gence of State, like that they are now preſſed with, 
it certainly asks a much longer time to conduct 


any Deſign, for the Good of t Common-wealth, 


to its Maturity and Perfection. 
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HAD he good Lack mc at. t Fl 
IG rence when there was an Opera acted, 
1 which was the eighth that L had ſcen 
IA in Italy. 1 could not but fmile to 
>< 2 08 > read the Solemn Proteſtation of the 


Poet inthe firſt Page, where he de- 


clares that he believes neither in the Fates, Dei- 
ties, or Deſtines; and that if he has made uſe of 


the Words, it is purely out of a Poetical Liberty, 


and not from his real Sentiments, all - 
theſe Particulars; he believes as the RM ä 


Church believes and commands. me 


FRG TIE T K. rt 
Le voci Fato, Deita, Deſtino, e mit : abi = 


enero queſto Drama trovarai, ſon meſſe per 22 
5 poetico, e non per Sentimento vero, crede 


24 K in tutta quello, che crede, 
adre chaſes 6 1 


N * 
; e 


Thee we ſome beautiful 8 in 8 
and as T. Þ 5 Pillars and Ruſtic Work owe their 


Original to this Country, the Architects always 
take care to give them a Place in the great Ediſi- 


ces that are raiſed in r The Duke's new 
Palace is a very noble Pile, built after this man- 
ner, Which makes it look eruemely Solid 7 
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Majeſtick. It is not unlike. that of Laxembur: 


at Paris, which was built by Mary of Medicis. 


and for that Reaſon perhaps the Workmen fell in- 
to the Taſcan Humour. I found in the Court of 
this Palace what I could not meet with any where 


in Rome. I mean an Antique Statue of Herca- 


les lifting up Antæus from the Earth, which I have | 


already had occaſion to ſpeak of. It was found in 
Nome, and brought hither under the Reign of 
Leo the Tenth:;' There are abundance of Pictures 


in the ſeveral Apattments, by the Hands of the 


greateſt Maſterse. 85 
But *tis the Famous Gallery of the Old Palace, 


where are perhaps the nobleſt Collections of Curi- 


Oſities to be met with in any Part of the whole 
World. The Gallery it felf is made in the Shape 


of an L, according to Mr. Laſſel, but, if it muſt 
needs be like a Letter, it refembles'the Greek I 
moſt! It is adorned with admitable Pieces of 
Sculpture, as well Modern as Afelent. Of the 
laſt Sort I ſhall mention thoſe that are rareſt ei- 
ther for the Perſon they tepreſent, or the Beauty 
of the Sculpture. Among che Buſts of the Em- 
perors and Empereſſes there are theſe that follow, 


which are all very arce, and ſome of them al- 
molt ſingular in their kind. Agrippa, Caligula, 


Otho, Nerva, Alius Perus, Pertmux, Geta, Di- 
dius Fulianus, Albinus extremely well wrought, 
and what is feldom ſeen in Alabaſter; Gordianus 
Africanus the elder, Elisgabalus, Calien the elder, 


und the younger Papienut. I have put Agrippa a- 


mong the Emperors, becauſe he is generally ranged 
fo in Sets of Medals, as ſome that follow among 
the Empereſſes have no other Right to the Compa- 
ny they are joined with, Domitia, Agrippina Wife 


Fass err. 


KE„))„!;ͤ ao ai. do 


FLORENCE: 7 


of Germanic us, Antonia, Matidia, 'Plotina, Mal- 
lia Scawtilla, falſely inſcribed under her Buſt Julia 
Seueri, Aquilia Severa, Julia Masa. I have ge- 
nerally obſerved at Rome, which is the great Ma- 
gazine of theſe Antiquities, that the fame Heads 
which are rare in Medals, are alſo rare in Marble, 
and indeed one may commonly affign the ſame 
Reaſon for both, which was the Shortneſs of the 
Emperors Reigns, that did not give the Workmen 
time to make many of their Figures; and as the 
" i Shortnelv'of their Reigns was generally occaſion-- 
co ea by the Advancement of a Rival, it is no Won- 
i. der that no Body worked on the Figure of a De- 
e ceaſed Emperor, when his Enemy was in the 
We Throne. This Obſervation however does not al- 
an ways hold. An A rippa er Caligula, for Exam 
Fi ple, is a common Com, but a very extraordinary 
wr Buſt ; and a Tiberius a rare Coin, but a-common. 
| Buſt, which one would the more wonder at, if 
we conſider the 'Indignities that were offered to 
this Emperor's Statues after his Death. The 77 
berins in Tiberim is a known Inſtane. : 
Among the Buſts of ſuch Emperors as are com- 
mon enough, there are ſeveral in the Gallery that 
deſerve to be taken notice of for the Excellence 
of the Sculpture, as thoſe of wn, 7 ts; Veſpaftan, 
| Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Yerns, Septimius 
Severas, Caracalla, Gesa. There is in the fame 
Gallery a beautiful Buſt of Alexander the Great, 
caſting up his Face to Heaven, with a noble Air 
of Grief or Diſcontentedneſs in his Looks. 
have ſeen two or three antique Buſts of Alexar- 
dier in the ſame Air and Poſture, and am apt to 
think the Sculptor had in his Thoughts the Con- 
queror's weeping for new Worlds, or 2 
1 3 * 
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the like Circumſtance of bis Hiſtory. There is | 
_ alſo. in Porphyry the Head of a Faun, and of the 


God Pan. Among the entire Figures I took par- 
ticular. notice of a Veltal Virgin, with the Holy 
Fire burning before her. This Statue, I think, 
may decide that notable Controverſy among the 
Antiquaries, whether the Veſtals, after having re- 
10G the Tonſure, ever ſuffered their Hair to 
come again, for it is here full grown, and gather- 
ed under the Veil. 
Conſul, with the Ring on his Finger, reminded 
me of Favenal's majoris pondera Gemma. There 
is another Statue in Braſs, ſuppoſed to be of Apol- 
lo, with this modern Inſcription on the Pedeſtal, 
which I muſt confeſs I doknow what to make of, 
Ut potui buc veni muſis et fratre relicto. I ſaw in 
the ſame. Gallery the famous Figure of the Wild 
Boar, the Gladiator, the Narciſſus, the Cupid and 
Pſyche, the Flora, with ſome modern Statues that 
ſeveral others have deſcribed. Among the antique 
Figures there is a fine one of Morpheus in Touch- 
ſtone. I have always obſerved, that this God is 


repreſented by the ancient Statuaries under the Fi- 


gure of a Boy aſleep, with a Bundle of Poppy in 
his Hand. I at firſt took it for a Czp:d, till I 
had taken notice that it had neither Bow nor Qui- 


ver. I ſuppoſe Dr. Liſter has been guilty of the 


ſame Miſtake, in the Reflections he makes on what 


he calls the ſleeping Cupid with Poppy in his 


Hands. 


alia namque 
eee. tabula pinguntur Amorum 
Talis erat, ſed ue faciat diſcrimina caltas, 
Aut buic adde leves aut illi deme pharetras. 
Ov. Met. L. 10. 
1 Such 


The Brazen Figure of the 


FLORENCE. 


2 
Such are the Cupids that i in Paint we view; S ban 
But that the Likeneſs may be nicely true, 


A loaden 22 to his Shoulders tie, 
Or bid the apids lay their Quivers by. 3 


'Tis probable. they, choſe to repreſent the God 
of Sleep under the Figure of a Boy, contrary 
to all our modern Deſigners, / becaulz. it is that 
Age which, has its Repoſe che leaſt broken by Cares 
and Anxieties. ' Statins, in his celebrated Invoca- 


tion of Sleep, ee Wenke to him e, „ 
ſame Fi Bure. "LM 


Crimine gno merui, Jurvenis 1 me Divam, 
Nuove errore miſer, donis ut folxs egerem 


Somne twis ? Facet omue en volucreſſue fere- 


que, &c.. 1 IE. "4,498 + Sil. L. * 


ell mex tho beſt e Goch tc gentle Vouth, 
ell me my ſad Offence ; that 7 1. 


hile huſnꝰd at Eaſe thy drowſy Subjects lye, 
In the dead Silence of the Night complain, 
Nor talks oy Hicflings « of thy peaceful Reign. 


I: never Kw any Figure of Sleep that was not of | 
lack Marble, which has probably ſome Relation. 
o the Night, that is the proper n for Reſf. 
ſhould! not have made this Remark, but that I 
member to have read in one of the ancient Au- 
nors, that the Nile is generally repreſented in 
tone of this Colour, becauſe it flows from the 
ountry of the Ezh:opians; which ſhows us that 
e Statuaries had ſometimes an Eye to the Perſon 
ey were to repreſent, in the Choice they made 
1 their Marble. There are nun at Rome ſome of 
L. 10. 


| theſe 
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theſe black Statues of the Nile wh Fs cut in a 
Kind of Fouchſtone. | 


43 $ 1 


Uſque- coleratic e emnis ag, of Ba E 
'Virg. Geor. 4. de Nilo. 


At one - End of the Gallery fland'two antique 
marble Pillars, curiouſly wronght with the Figures 


of the old Roman Arms and Inſtruments of War. 


After a full ſurvey of the Gallery, we were led 


into four or five Chambers of Curioſfi ties that ſtand. 
on the Side of it. The firſt was a Cabinet of An- 


tiquities, made up chiefly of Idols, Taliſmans, | 
Lamps and Hieroglyphics. I ſaw nothing in it chat 
1 was not before acquainted With, except the four 
following Figures in Braſfs. 

I. . A little Image of Juno Siſpita, or Sofpita, 
which perhaps is not to be met with any where 


_ elſe but on Medals. She is cloathed in a Goats- 
4 A the Horns ſticking out above her Head. The 
Right Arm is broken that probably ſupported a 


Shield, and the Left a little defac'd, tho one may 
ſee it held ſomething i in its Graſp formerly. The 


Feet are bare. I remember Zully's Pelexiprion of 


this Goddeſs in the following Wir. Hercle 
inguit quam tibi illam e 
nunquam ne in Somnuis dide 


prind, cum ifs um e pigs 
Pandic. ; 


peolis re- 


„ An 


„ 


FLORENCE. wr 


f Juno Si- 

in Famili 
Thoria & 
Poteilil. 


This it 4 
Reverſe of 
Anton. Pi- 


II. An antique Model of the famous Laocbon 


and his two Sons, that ſtands in the Belvidera at 


Rome. This is the more remarkable, as it is en- 
tire in thoſe Parts where the Statue is maim'd It 
was by the help of this Model that Bandinelli fi- 
niſhed his admirable Copy of the Laocbon, which 
ſtands at one End of this Galle x. 

III. An Apollo or Amphion. I took notice of 
this little Figure for the Singularity of the Inſtru- 
ment, Which I never before ſaw in ancient Sculp- 
ture. It is not unlike a Violin, and play'd on 


after the ſame manner. I doubt however whether 


this Figure be not of a later Date than the reſt, by 
the meanneſs of the Workmanſhip. | 
IV. A Corona Raaialis with only eight Spikes 
to it, Every one knows the uſual Number was 
twelve, ſome ſay in alluſion to the Signs of the 
Ladiac, and others to the Labours of — 
| | Gar” 
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„ FLORENCE. 


Ingenti mole Latinus 

| Dea, Jugo vehitur curru; cut tempora circum 
Aurati bis Sex Radii fulgentia cingunt, | 
Solis avi Specimen.—— Virg. En. 12, 


Four Steeds the Chariot of Latinus bear: . 

Twelve Golden Beams around his Temples play, 

To mark his Lineage from the God of Day. 
Mr. Dryden. 


The two next Chambers are made up of ſeve- 
ral artificial Curioſities in Ivory, Amber, Chryſtal, 
Marb!e, and precious Stones, which all Voyage- | 
Writers are full of. In the Chamber that is ſhown | 
laſt ſtands the celebrated Venus of Medicis. The 
Statue ſcems much leſs than the Life, as being ] 
perfectly naked, and in Company with others of 1 
a larger Make: It is notwithſtanding as big as the 4 
ordinary ſize of a Woman, as I concluded from { 
the Meafure of her Wriſt ; for from the bigneſs \ 
ef any one Part it is eaſy to gueſs at all the reſt, MW 
in a Figure of ſuch nice Proportions. The Soft- t 
neſs of the Fleſh, the Delicacy of the Shape, Air 
and Poſture, and the Correctneſs of Deſign in this 
Statue are inexpreſſible. I have ſeveral Reaſons 
to believe that the Name of the Sculptor on the 
Pedeſtal is not ſo old as the Statue. This Figure 
of Venus put me in Mind of a Speech ſne makes 
in one of the Greek Epigrams. 


Tvmrlu) elde Tiders ps N AxI 1 Adarisy 
Tes eds tid a wives. IIe ine bs aober; 


Auchiſes, Paris, and Adoxis too + 
Have ſeen me naked, and expos'd to view; 


2. 


All theſe I frankly own without denying : 
But where has this Praxiteles been prying? 


| There is another Venus in the ſame Circle, chat 
would make a good Figure any where elſe. There 
are among the old Roman Statues ſeveral of Venus 


in different Poſtures and Habits, as there are many 


particular Figures of her made after the ſame De- 
ſign. I fancy it is not hard to find among them 
ſome that were made after the three Statues of 
this Goddeſs, which Pliny mentions. In the ſame 
Chamber is che Roman: Slave whetting his Knife 
and liſtuing, which from the Shoulders upward is 
incomparable. The two Wreſtlers are in the ſame 
Room. I obſerved: here likewiſe a very curious 


Buſt of Aunius Verus, the young Son of Marcus 
Aurelius, who dy'd at nine Years of Age. Ihave 


ſeen ſeveral other Buſts of him at Rome, tho? his 


Medals are exceeding rare. 


The Great Duke has ordered a large Chamber 
to be fitted up for old Inſcriptions, Urns, Monu- 
ments, and the like: Sets of Antiquities. I was 
ſhown ſeveral of them which are not yet put up. 
There are the two famous Inſcriptions that give fo 


great a light to the Hiſtories of Appius, who made 


the Highway, and of Fabius the DiQator ; they 


contain a ſhort Account of the Honours they paſ- 


ſed through, and the Actions they performed. I 
ſaw too the Buſts of Trauguillina, Mother to 
Gordianus Pius, and of Quintus Herennius, Son 
to Trajan Decius, which are extremely valuable 
for their Rarity, and a beautiful old Figure made 
after the celebrated Hermaphrodite in the Villa 


Borgbeſe. I ſaw nothing that has not been ob- 


ſeryed by ſeveral others in the Argesteria, the Fa- 
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| bernacle of St. Lanrence's Chapel, and the Cham- 
ber of Painters. The Chapel of St. Laurence will 
be perhaps the moſt coſtly Piece of Work on the 


Face of the Earth when compleated, but it ad- 
vances ſo very ſlowly, that *tis not impoſſible but 
the Family of Medicis may be extinct before their 
Burial Place is finiſh'd. g | 

'The Great Duke has lived many Years ſeparate 


from the Dutcheſs, who is at preſent in the Court 


of France, and intends there to end her Days. 
The Cardinal his Brother is old and infirm, and 
could never be induced to reſign his Purple for 


the uncertain Proſpect of giving an Heir to the 


Dukedom of Tuſcany. The great Prince has been 
married ſeveral Years without any Children, and 
notwithſtanding all the Precautions in the World 
were taken for the Marriage of the Prince his 


younger Brother (as the finding out a Lady for 


him who was in the Vigour and Flower of her 
Age, and had given Marks of her Fruitfulneſs by 
a former Husband) they have all hitherto proved 
unſucceſsful. There is a Branch-of the Family 
of Medicis in Naples: The Head of it has been 
own'd as a Kinſman by the Great Duke, and *tis 
thought will ſucceed to his Dominions, in caſe 
the Princes his Sons die Childleſs; though *tis not 


impoſſible but in ſuch a Conjuncture, the Com- 


mon-wealths, that are thrown under the Great 
Dutchy, may make ſome Efforts towards the Re 
covery of their ancient Liberty. [A 
I was in the Library of Manuſcripts belonging 
to St. Laurence, of which there is a Printed Ca- 
talogue. I look'd into the Virgil which diſputes 
its Antiquity with that of the Faticau. It wants 


two 


JJ. ;. and. es ans. and al Gl to 
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this was my third time of crofling t 
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. E.G OR ENCE A ws 
two Lines in the ſecond Æueid, beginning at Famr 
que adeo ſuper unus eram | muſt confels J al- 
ways thought this Paſſage left out with a great 
deal of Judgment by Tucca and Yarins, as it ſeems 
to contradict a Part in the fixth A5zeid, and re- 
preſents the Heroe in a Paſſion, that is, at leaſt, 
not at all becoming the Greatneſs of his Charac- 
ter. Beſides, I think the Apparition of Venus 
comes in very properly to draw him away from 
the Sight of Priam's Murder; for without ſuch a 
Machine to take him off, I can't ſee how the 


Heroe could, with Honour, leave Neoptole mus 


triumphant, and Priam unrevenged. But ſince 


Virgil's Friends thought fit to let drop this Inci- 


dent of Helen, I wonder they would not blot 
out, or alter a Line in Venus's Speech, that has a 
Relation to the Rencounter, and comes in im- 
properly without it. ee ONE ae 


Non tibi Tyndaride facies inviſa Lacene, 
Calpataſoe Paris | Aw z 


Florence for Modern Statues I think excels even 
Rome, but theſe I ſhall paſs over in Silence, that I 
may not tranſcribe out of others. 1 £ 

The Way from Florence to Bolonia runs over 
ſeveral Ranges of Mountains, and is the worlt 
Road, I believe, of any over ths ER for 

cro! em. It gave 
me a lively Idea of Silius Italicus's Deſcription of 
Hannibal's March. | s 


- 


Qrogae magis ſubiere jugo atque evadere miſt 
rexere gradum, creſcit labor, ardua ſupra © 


Seſe aperit, feſis, et * altera moles. L. 3. 
| Þ 
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From Steep to Steep the Troops advanc'd with 
Pain - 2 

In hopes at laſt the topmoſt Cliff to gain; 

But ſtill by new Aſcents the Mountain grew, 
And a freſh TI oil preſented to their View. 


I ſhall conclude this Chapter with the Deſcrip- 
tions which the Latin Poets have given us of the 
Appennizes. We may obſerve in them all the re- 


markable Qualities of this prodigious length of 


Mountains, that run from one Extremity of zaly 


to the other, and give Riſe to an incredible 


Variety of Rivers that water this delightful 
Country. „ 


— Appenuinus. Ov. Met. L. 2. 


ui Siculum porrectus ad uſque Pelorum. 
Finibas ab Ligarum populos amplectitur omnes 
Italiæ, geminumque latus ſtringentia louge 
Utraque perpetuo diſcriminat æquora tractu. 


Clau. de Sexto Conf. Hon. 


— — Mole nivals 1 
Alpious aquatum attollens caput Apenniuus. 
| 5 Sil. It. L. 2. 
Horrebat glacie Saxa inter lubrica Summo 
Piuiſerum cœlo miſceus caput Apenniuus 
Condiderat Nix alta trabes, et vertice celſo 
Canus apex ſtrieta ſurgebat ad aſtra praind. 


Tic: 1d. 


Imbraſis mediam qua collibus Apenninus 
trigit ſtaliam, nullo qua vertice tellus 
 Altins intumuit, propiuſque acceſſit Olympo, 
Mons inter gemiuus medius ſe porrigit undas 
laſerni ſuperique maris : colleſque coercent. 


Hine 


[d. 


nc 


Flaminaque in gemini ſpargit divortia ponti. 


Hinc Tyrrhena vado frangentes equora Piſe, 


Illine Dalmaticis obnoxia fluctibus Ancon. 


Fontibus hic vaſtis immenſos concipit amnes, | 
Luc. L. 2. 


In Pomp the ſhady Appenunines ariſe, 

And lift th' aſpiring Nation to the Skies; 
No Land like ou erects the Sight 

By ſuch a vaſt Aſc 

Her num'rous States the tow'ring Hills d. /i 
And ſee the Billows riſe on either Side; 


At Piſa here the Range of Mountains ends, F 


And here to high Azcoza's Shores extends: 
In their dark Wonib a thouſand Rivers lye, 


That with continu'd Streams the double Sca 
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ent, or ſwells to ſuch a Height: 
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wy Parma, Turin, &c. 


FT ER a very tedious Journey o- 


Nover the Appenninet, we at laſt came 
to the River that runs at the Foot 


> of them, and was formerly call'd 
the little Khine. Following the 
Courſe of this River we arrived in 


Parvique Bononia Rheni. Sil. It. 8. 
Bolonia water'd by the petty Rhine. 


We here quickly felt the Difference of the 


Northern from the Southern Side of the Moun- 


tains, as well in the Coldneſs of the Air, as in 


the Badneſs of the Wine. This Town is famous 
for the Richneſs of the Soil that lyes about it, 
and the Magnificence of its Convents. It is like- 
wiſe eſteemed the Third in [zaly for Pictures, as 
having been the School of the Lombard Painters. 


I faw in it three Rarities of different kinds, which 
pleaſed me more than any other Shows of the 


Place. The firſt was an authentick Silver Medal 
of the younger Brutus, in the hands of an Emi- 


nent Antiquary. One may ſee the Character of 
the Perſon in the Features of the Face, which is 
exquiſitely. well cut. On the Reverſe is the *. 


e a . K r eta an rn 


of Liberty, with a Dagger on each ſide of it, ſub- 
feribed 1d. Mar. ate Ides of March,” the fa- 


preſents St. Cecilia with an Inſtrument of Muſick: 
in her hands. On one fide of her are the Figures 


Mary Magdalene and St. Auſtiu. There is ſome. 


are generally carryed to ſee, where the Eaſineſs. 
b Diſpoſition of the Lights; and the convenient 


me paſs thro? the Dutchies of Modena; Parma, 
and Savoy with more haſte than I would have 


þ trived, that from the very depth of the Stage che 
loweſt Sound may be heard diſtinctly to the fart 


Place; and yet if you raiſe your Voice as high. 


Bolinia, Modena; &c. 249 


mous Date of Cæſar's Murder. The Second 
was a Picture of Raphael's in St. Giouauni in 
Monte. It is extremely well preſerved, and re- 


of St. Paul, and St. Jobn; and on the other, of 
thing wonderfully Divine in the Airs of- this. 
Picture. I cannot forbear mentioning, for my 
Third Curioſity, a new- Stair- caſe that Strangers 
of the Aſcent within ſo ſmall a Compaſs, the 


Landing are admirabſy well contrived:: Phe 
Wars of Italy, and the Seaſon of the Vear, made 


done at another time. The Soil of Modena and 
Parma is very rich and well cultivated: Thñe 144 
Palaces of the Princes are magnificent, but nei- = 
ther of them is yet finiſned. We procured a. Lin . 
cence: of the Duke of Parma to enter the Phe- 
ater and Gallery, which deſerve to be ſeen as well 
as any thing of that nature in [zaly.: Phe The- 
ater is, I think, the moſt. ſpacious of any I ever. 

ſaw, and at the ſame time ſo admirably well con 


theſt part of the Audience, as in a Whiſpering: 
as you pleaſe, there is nothing like an Echo io 


cauſe in: t the leaſt Confuſion. The Gallery is 
hung with a numerous Collection of Pictures, all 
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Gallery is a large Room adorned with Inlay'd 


250 BHBolauia, Modena, 
done by celebrated Hands. On one Side of the 


Tables, Cabinets, Works in Amber, and other 
Pieces of great Art and Value. Out of this we 
were led into another great Room, furniſhed 
with old Inſcriptions, Idols, Buſts, Medals, and 
the like Antiquities. 1 could have ſpent a Day 


wich great Satisfaction in this Apartment, but 


had only time to paſs my Eye over the Medals, 
Which are in great Number, and many of them 
very rare. The ſcarceſt of all is a Peſcennizs 
Niger on a Medalion well preſerved. It was 
coined at Anxtioch, where this Emperor trifled a- 
way his Time 'till he loſt his Life and Empire. 
The Reverſe is a Dea Salus. There are two of 
Otho, the Reverſe a Serapis ; and two of Meſ- 
ſalina and Poppæa in middle Braſs," the Reverſes 
of the Emperor Claudius. I ſaw: two Medali- 
ons of Plocina and Matidia, the Reverſe to each 
a Pietas ; with two Medals of Pertinax, the 
Reverſe of one Vota Decennalia, and of the other 
Diis Cuſtodibus; and another of Gordianns: Af. 
Jricanus, the Reverſe. I have forgot. 
The Principalities of Modena and Parma are 
much abaut the ſame Extent, and have each 
of them two large Fowns, beſides a great 
number of little Villages. The Duke of Par- 
na however is much richer: than the Duke of 
Modena. Their Subjects would live in great 
Plenty amidſt ſo rich and well cultivated a Soil, 
were not the Taxes and Impeñtions ſo very 


Exorbitant; for the Courts are much; toq ſplen- 


», 
— 


did and magnificent for the Territories that lye 


about them, and one cannot but be amazed to 
fee ſuch a Profuſion of Wealth laid out in 
50 8 ; Coaches, 


Parma, Turin, &c. 27 
Coaches, Trappings, Tables, Cabinets, and the like 
precious Toys, in which there are few Princes of 
Europe who equal them, when at the ſame time 
they have not had the Generoſity to make Bridges 
over the Rivers of their Countries, for the 
Convenience of their Subjects, as well as Stran- 
gers, who are forced to pay an unreaſonable Ex- 
aQion at every Ferry upon the leaſt ring of 
the Waters. A 1 well expect in theſe 
ſmall Governments a much greater 1 of 
Affairs, for the Eaſe and Benefit of the People, than 
in large over-grown States, where the Rules f 
Juſtice, Beneficence, and Mercy may be eaſily 
put out of their Courfe, in paſſing thro' the Hands 
of Deputies, and a long Subordination of Offi- 
cers. © And it would certainly' be for. the Good 
of Mankind to have all the mighty Empires and 
Monarchies of the World cantoned , out into 
pretty States and Principalities, that, like ſo many 
large Families, might lye under the Eye and Ob- 
ſervation of their proper Governours; ſo that the 
Care of the Prince might extend it ſelf to every 
individual Perſon under his Protection. But ſince 
ſuch a general Scheme can never be brought about, 
and if it were, it would quickly be deſtroyed by 
the Ambition of ſome particular State aſpiring 
above the reſt, it happens very ill at pteſent to 
de born under one of theſe petty Soveraigns, 
that will be ſtill endeavouring, at his dubjeds 
Coſt, to equal the Pomp and Grandeur of great- 
1 > rs as well as to out- vie thoſe of hisown 
anKk. Es BF hs + 
For this Rea ſon there are no People in the 
World who live with more Eaſe and Proſperity 
than the Subjects of little, Common-wealths, as 
* „ ; OR 
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on the contrary there are none who ſuffer more 
under the Grievances of a hard Government, 
than the Subjects of little Prineipalities. I left 
the Road of Milan on my Right Hand, having be- 


fore ſeen that City, and after having paſſed through 


Aſti, the Frontier Town of Savoy, I at laſt came 
within Sight of the Po, which is a fine River 


even at Turin, though within Six Miles of its 


Source. This River has been made the Scene 


of two or three Poetical Stories. Ovid has 
choſen it out to throw his Phaeton into it, after 
all the ſmaller Rivers had been dryed up in the 
Conflagration. Nr 


I have read ſome Botanical Criticks, who tell 


us the Poets have not rightly followed the Tra- 
ditions of Antiquity, in Metamorphoting the Siſters 
of Phaeton into Poplars, who ought to have 
been turned into Larch- trees; for that it is this 
kind of Tree which ſheds a Gum, and is com- 
monly found on the Banks of the Po. The 
Change of Cycnas into a Swan, which cloſes up 


the Diſaſters of Phaeton's Family, was wrought 
on the ſame Place where the Siſters were turn- 


ed into Trees. The Deſcriptions that Virgil and 
Ovid have made of it cannot be ſufficientiy admi- 
Claudia has ſet off his Deſcription of the E- 
ridauus, with all the Poetical Stories that have 
been made of it. i T4 


1 Ille caput lacidis ſublime fluentis 


Extulit, et totis lucem ſpargentia ripis 


Aurea roranti micuernnt cornua vultu. 
Nom uh madidum vulgaris arundine criuem 
Velat honos, rams caput umbravere vireutet. 


SLS er 


Sr. 


Cermaua ſervant, 


A Swan in Memory of Cyenus thines. ;. 
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Heliadam, tot iſque fluunt e 5 


Palla tegit lates hameros, c urr 9 <0; 
Intextus Phatton glaucos inc anita; = * 


| Fultaque ſub — celatis nobilis aſftris_ 


Aiberium probat urna decus. Namque omnia juckt 
Argumenta ſui Titan ſignavit Olympo, 
Mutatumgqueiſenem plumis, et fronds » . 


Et fu uium, nati qui uuluera lauit anbei. 


Star gelidis Auriga plagis, veſtigia fratrit 
—— . ſadalis 

Lacteus extentas aſpergit circulus alas. 

Stellifer Eridanus — Ructibus erraus. 


Clara noti conveæa rigat. 


Claudian de Sexto Conſ, Honor. 


His Head above the Floods he gently rear en | 
And as he roſe his golden Horns appear N : 19% 7 
That on the Forehead ſhone. divinely brighr, 

And o'er the Banks diffus d a yellow: e 
No interwoven Reeds a Garland made, 

To hide his Brows within the 1 Spade, | 
But Poplar Wreaths around his Temples ſpread, 
And Tears of Amber trickled down his Head? 


A ſpacious Veil from his broad Shoulders t | 
| That ſet tl unhappy Pbaeton to view: 


The flaming Chariot and the Steeds it ſhow * 
And the whole Fable in the Mantle glow'd : 
Beneath his Arm an Urn ſupported I yes, 
195 Stars Se ang fiQitious * | 


- 
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And in the Sad wrote his. ie bon 3 


e 


The Siſters weep in watry . 
E 


ver running by the very 
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The burning Chariot, and the Charioteer, 
In bright Bootes and his Wane appear; 


Whilſt in a Track of Light the Waters run, 


That waſh'd the Body of his blaſted Son. 


The River Po gives a Name to the chief Street 
of Turin, which fronts the Duke's Palace, and, 
when finiſh'd, will be one of the nobleſt in Italy 
for its Length. here is one Convenience in. 
this City that I never obſerved in any other, and 
which makes ſome amends for the Badneſs of the 
Pavement. By the help of a River, that runs 
on the upper Side of the I own, they can convey 
a little Stream of Water through all the moſt 
confidcrable Streets, which ſerves to cleanſe the 
Gutters, and carries away all the Filth that is 
ſwept -into it. The Manager opens his Sluce 
every Night, and diftributes the Water into what 
Quarters of the Town he pleaſes. Beſides the 
ordinary Convenience that ariſes from it, it is of 
great uſe when a Fire chances to break out, for 
at a few Minutes warning they have a little Ri- 

Wa Hof the Houſe that is 
Burning. The Court of Turin is reckoned the 
moſt ſplendid and polite of any in Italy; but by 
reaſon ofjits being in Mourning, I could not ſee 
it in- its Magnificence. The common People of 
this State are more exaſperated againſt the French 
than cven the reſt of the Italians. For the great 


Miſchiefs they have ſuffered from them are {till 


freſh upon their Memories, and notwithſtanding 
this Interval of Peace, one may eafily trace out 
the ſeveral Marches which the French Armies' have 


made through their Country, by the Ruin and De- 


folation they have left behind them. J paſſed 


through 
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Puke was forced, by th 


Plain a beautiful 


Parma, Turin, &, 2565 
through Piemont and 2 , at a time when the 
| e Teceflity of his Affairs, 

to be in Alliance with the French. © 
I came directly from Turin to Geneva, and had 
a very eaſie Journey over Mount Ceunis, though 


about the Beginning of December, the Shows ha- 
ving not yet fallen. On the Top of this high 


Mountain is a large Plain, and in the midſt ofthe 
ke, which would be very ex- 
traordinary were there not ſeveral Mountains in 
the Neighbourhood rifing over it. The Inhabi- 
tants thereabout pretend that it is unfathomable, 

and I queſtion not but the Waters of it fil up a 
deep Valley, before they come to a Level with 
the Surface of the Plain. It is well ſtocked with 
Trouts, though they. ſay it is covered wich Tee 


three quarters of the Vear. 


There is 2 in the natural Face of Hay 
that ĩs more delightful to a Traveller, than the 
ſeveral Lakes which are diſperſed. up and down 
among the many Breaks and Hollows of the Alps 
and Appeuninet. For as theſe vaſt Heaps of 
Mountains are tkrown- together with ſo much 
irregularity and: Confuſion, they form à great 
Variety of-holtow: Bottoms, that often Iye'in'th 
Figure of ſo many artificial Baſits; Where, if 
any Fountains chance to riſe, they naturally ſpread 
themſelves into Lakes before they can gad an 
Iſſue for their Waters. Fhe antient Romans took 
2 great deal of Pains to hew out a Paſſage for 
theſe Lakes to diſcharge themfelves into ſome. 
neighbouring River, for the bettering of the Air, 
or the recovering of the Soil that lay underneath 
them. The Draining of the Fzcmms hy the Em- 
peror Claudius, with the prodigious Multitude of 
TP f Spectators 
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running along with the Road, that probably at 


Ai ue aui-glaciem cohibent : riget ardua manti: WM a, 


Speclators bo attended it, and the famous Naz. 
machia and ſplendid Entertainment which were 
made upon it before the Sluices were opened, is a 
known Piece of Hiſtory. In all our Journey 
through the Alps, as well when we climbed as 
when we deſcended them, we had ſtill a River 


firſt occaſioned the Diſcovery of this Paſſage. [ 
ſhall end this Chapter with a Deſcription. of the 
Alps, as I did the laſt with thoſe of the Ap- 
peunines. The Poet perhaps would not have 
taken notice, that there is no Spring nor Sum- 
mer on theſe Mountains, but becauſe in this Re- Dy 
ſpect the Alps are quite different from the Appen- Wl T1, 
nines, which have as delightful Green Spots 2» An 
mong them as any in Ia. 


Cuncta gela:candque eterniim grandine tecta, 


Aiberii facies, ſurgentique obvia Phæbo 
Duratus neſcit flammis mollire pruinas., _ 
. Tartaraus regui pallentis hiatus: 
Ad manes imos atque atræ ſtagna paludi ? 
¶ ſuperd tellure patet: tam lunga per auras 


Hrigitur ftellus, et cœlum int = Unbra. 


Nullum ver ujquen, nullique Aftatis. honores; 
Sola jugis habitat diris, ſedeſque tuetuuRnn 
Perpetuas deformis Hyems : illa undique nubes 
Hus atras agit et mixtos cum graudine nimbog._ . 
Nam cuncti flatus ventique furentia regna 
Alpina: poſuare aomo,. caligat in eee 
Oltutuſ faxis, abenutqur in nubila montet. 

1 obs Vin 71% l eint 39 een . 3. 


11 


Stiff 


14 


Stiff with Eternal Ice, and hid in Sow, 


That fell a thouſand Centuries ago, _ 
The Mountain ſtands ; nor can the riſing Sun 


| Unfix her Froſts, and teach em how to run: 


Deep as the dark Infernal Waters lye 

From the bright 9 of the chearful Sky, 
So far the proud aſcending Rocks invade 8 
Heav'ns upper Realms, and caſt a dreadful Shade: 
No Spring nor Summer on the Mountain ſeen 
Smiles with gay Fruits, or with delightful Green, 
But hoary Winter, nnadorn'd and bare, 
Dwells in the dire Retreat, and freezes there 
There the aſſembles all her blackeſt Storms, 
And the rade Hail in rattling Tempeſts forms; 
Thither the loud tumultuous Winds reſort. 
And on the Mountain keep their boiſt'rous Court, 
That in thick Show'rs her rocky Summit ſhrowds, 
And darkens all the broken View with Clouds. 
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E AR St. Julian in Savoy the Alps 
begin to enlarge themſelves on all 
ſides, and open into a vaſt Circuit | 
of Ground, which in reſpect of the 
| other Parts of the Aſps may pals for 
w a plain Champian Country. T his 
Extent of Lands, with the Leman Lake, would 
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make one of the prettieſt and moſt defenſible Do- 
_ minions in Europe was it all thrown into a ſingle 
State, and had Geneva for its Metropolis. But 


there are three powerful Neighbours who divide 
ments Foray the greateſt part of this fruitful Coun: | 

he Duke of Savoy has the Chablais, and 
all the Fields that lye beyond the Arve, as far as | 
to the Ecluſe. The King of France is Maſter of 
the whole Country of Gex; and the Canton of 
Bern comes in for that of Vaud. Geneva and its 
little Territories lye in the Heart of theſe three 
States. The greateſt part of the Town-ſtands up- 
on a Hill, and has its Views bounded on all Sides 
by ſeveral Ranges of Mountains, which are how- 
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Geneva and the Lake, 259 
ever at ſo great a Diſtance, that they leave open 
4 wonderful Variety of beautiful Proſpects. The 
Situation of theſe Mountains has ſome particular 


Effects on the Country, which they encloſe. As 
firſt, they cover it from all Winds, except the 
South and North. Tis to the laſt of theſe Winds 


that the Inhabitants of Gezeva aſcribe the Health-- 


fulnefs of their Air; for as the Alps ſurround” 
them on all ſides, they form a vaſt kind of Baſon, 
where there would bis a conſtant Stagnation of 
Vapours, the Country being fo well water d, did 
not the North Wind put them in Motion, and 
ſcatter them from time to time. Another Effect 
the Alps have on Gene va is, that the Sun here 
riſes later and ſets ſooner than it does to other 
Places of the ſame Latitude. I have often ob- 
ſerved that the Tops of the neighbouring Moun- 
tains have been covered with Light above half an 
Hour after the Sun is down, in r of thoſe 
who live at Gezeva. Theſe Mountains likewiſe 
very much increaſe their Summer Heats, and 
make up an Horizon that has ſomething in it very 
ſingular and agreeable. On one Side you have the 
!Dng Tract of Hills, that goes under the Name of 


Mount Fara, covered with Vineyards and Paſtu- 
rage, and on the other huge Precipices of naked 


Rocks riſing up in a thouſand odd Figures, and 
cleft in ſome Places, ſo as to diſcover high Moun- 


| tains of Snow that lye ſeveral Leagues behind 


them. Towards the South the Hills riſe more 


inſenfibly, and leave the Eye a vaſt uniater- 


rupted Proſpe& for many Miles. But the moſt 
beautiful View of all is the Lake, and the Bor- 
ders of it that lye North of the Fown. _ 
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This Lake reſembles a Sea in the Colour of its 
Waters, the Storms that are raiſed on it, and the 
Ravage it makes on its Banks. It receives too 
a different Name from the Coaſts it - waſhes, 
and in Summer has ſomething like an Ebb and 
Flow, which ariſes from the melting of the 
Snows that fall into it more copiouſly at Noon 
than at other times of the Day. It has five dif- 
ferent States bordering on it, the Kingdom of 
France, the Dutchy of Savoy, the Canton of 
- Bern, the Biſhoprick of Sion, and the Republick 
of Geneva. I haye ſeen Papers: fix'd 15 in the 
Canton of Bern, with this magnificent Preface; 
Whereas we have been informed of ſeveral Abuſes 
committed in our Poris and Harbours on the 
Lake, GC. 62-3 | | 

I made a little Voyage round the Lake, and 
touch'd on the ſeveral Towns that lye on its 

Coaſts, which took up near five Days, tho? the 
Wind was pretty fair for us all the while. 

_ The Right Side of the Lake from Geneva be- 
longs to the Duke of S$evoy, and is extreamly well 
cultivated. Thegreateſt Entertainment we found 
in coaſting it were the ſeveral Proſpects of Woods, 
Vineyards, Meadows, and Corn-Fields which 
lye on the Borders of it, and run up all the Sides 
of the Alps, where the Barrenneſs of the Rocks, 
or the Steepneſs of the Aſcent will ſuffer them. 
The Wine however on this ſide of the Lake is 
by no means ſo good as that on the other, as it 
has not ſo open a Soil, and is leſs expos'd to the 
Sun. We here palſ$'d by Toorre, where the Duke 
keeps his Gallies, and lodg'd at Toon, which is 
the greateſt Town on he Þ ake belonging to the 
Savoyard. It has four Convents, and they ſay * l 
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fix or ſeven thouſand Inhabitants. The Lake is here 
about twelve Miles in Breadth. At a little Di- 
ſtance from Tonon ſtands Ripaille , where is a Con- 
vent of Carrhafians. They have a large Foreſt 
cut out into Walks, that are extremely thick-and 


gloomy, and very fuitable to Genius of the In- 


habitants. There are Hiſta's in it of a great Length, 
that terminate upon the Lake. At one Side 
of the Walks you have a near Proſpect of the 
Alps, which are broken into ſo many Steps and 
Precipices, that they fill the Mind with an agree- 
able kind of Horror, and form one of the moſt - 
irregular miſ-ſhapen Scenes in the World. The 

Houſe that is now in the Hands of the Carthuſi- 
ans belong'd formerly to the Hermites of St. Mau- 
rice, and is famous in Hiſtory for the Retreat 
of an Anti-Pope, who eall'd himſelf Helix the 
Fifth. Hie had been Duke of Savoy, and af- 
ter a very glorious Reign took on him the Ha- 
bit of a Hermite, and retired into this Solfea- 


ry Spobof his Dominions. His Enemies will have 


it, that he lived here in great Eaſe and Luxury, 
from whence the Italiaus to this Day make uſe of 


the Proverb, Andare a Ripaglia; and the French, 


Faire Niapille, to expeſs a delightful kind of Life. 
They fay too, that he had great Managements 
with ſeveral Eccleſiaſticks before he turned Her- 
mite, and that he did it in the View of being ad- 
vanced to the Pontificate. However it was, he had 
not been here half a Year before he was choſen 
Pope by the Council of Baſil, who tock upon 
them to Depoſe Eugenio the Fourth. This pro- 
miſed fair at firſt, but by che Death of the Empe- 
ror, Who favoured Amadeo, and the Reſolution 
of Engenio, the greateſt part of the Churchthrew | 
612 | : at 
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Mountains have been doubtleſs much higher than 
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it ſelf again under the Government of their de- 


poſed Head. Our Anti-Pope however was (ti! 
ſupported by the Council of Bali, and owned by 
Savoy, Switzerland,and a few other little States. 
This Sehiſm laſted. in the Church nine Years, af. 
ter which-Fel;x voluntarily refigned his Title into 


the Hands of Pope Nicholas the Fifth, but onthe 


following Conditions, That Amadeo ſhould be 
the firſt Cardinal in the Conclave; That the Pope 
ſhould always receive him ſtanding, and offer him 
his Mouth to kiſs; That he ſhould be perpetual 
.Cardinal-Legate in the States of Savoy and Suit. 


zerland, and in the Archbiſhopricks of Gene- 
da, Sion, Breſs, &c. And laſtly, That all the 


Cardinals of his Creation ſhould be recognized by 
the Pope. After he had made a Peace fo acceptable 
to the Church, and ſo honourable to himſelf, he 
ſpent the Remainder of his Life with great Devo- 
tion at | Ripaille, and-dy'd with an extraordinary 
Reputation of Sanctity. | 


At Tonon they ſhewed us a Fountain of Ws | 
ter that is in great eſteem for its Wholeſomnelſs. 


They ſay it weighs two Ounces in a Pound leß 


than the ſame Meaſure of the Lake Warer, not- 
withſtanding this laſt is very good to drink, and 
as clear as can be imagined... A little above 70. 


non is a Caſtle and ſmall Garriſon. The neit 


Day we ſaw other ſmall Towns on the Coaſt of 


Savoy, where there is nothing but Miſery. and Po- 


'yerty. The nearer you come to the End of the 
Lake the Mountains on each fide grow. thicker 
and higher, till at laſt they almoſt meet. One 
often ſees on the Tops of the Mountains ſeveral 
ſharp Rocks that ſtand above the reſt; for as theſe 


the) 
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they are at preſent, the Rains have waſhed away 
de. abundance of the Soil, that has left the Veins of 
till Stones ſhooting out of them; as in a decay'd Be- 
d by dy the Fleſh is (till ſhrinking from the Bones. The 
| N atural Hiltories of Switzerland talk very much 
„af. of the Fall of theſe Rocks, and the great Damage 
into WF they have ſometimes done, when their Founda- 


nthe W tions have been mouldered with Age, or rent by 

d be an Earthquake. We ſaw in ſeveral Parts of the 

tom Alps that bordered upon us vaſt Pits of Snow, as 
III 


etual are wholly covered with it. I fancy'd the Con- 


Kit. fuſion of Mountains and Hollows, I here ob- 
_ ſerved, furniſhed me with a more probable Rea- 


ſon than any I have met with for thoſe Periodi- 


ed by cal Fountains in Switzerland; which flow only 
table W at ſach particular Hours of the Day. For as the 
lf, be Tops of theſe Mountains caſt their Shadows up- 
exo: on one another, they hinder the Sun's ſhining on 


linary WH ſeveral Parts at ſuch certain times, ſo that there 


| are ſeveral Heaps of Snow which: have the Sun 

We lying upon them two or three Hours together, and 
nnels. are in the Shade all the Day afterwards. If there- 
fore it happens that any particular Fountain takes 


naturally begin to flow on ſuch Hours of the Day 


Ve 1 25 the Snow begins to melt: but as ſoon as 


| the Sun leaves it again to freeze and harden 
the Fountain dries up, and receives no mere 
Supplies 'till about the fame time the next Day, 
when the Heat of the Sun again ſets the Snows 
running that fall into the ſame little Conduits, 
Traces, and Canals, and by conſequence break 


8 Rbone 


ſeveral Mountains that lye at a greater Diſtance 


its Riſe from any of theſe Reſerviors of Snow it wiit 


out and diſcover themſelves always in the ſame 
Place. At the very Extremity of the Lake che 


ey 
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Rhone enters, and when I ſaw it, brought along 
with it a prodigious Quantity of Water; the Ri- 
vers and Lakes of this Country being much higher 
in Summer than in Winter, by reaſon of the 
melting of the Snows. One would wonder how 
ſo many Learned Men could fall into ſo great an 
Abſurdity, as to believe this River could preſerve 
it ſelf unmix'd with the Lake, till its going out a- 
25 at Gene va, which is a Courſe of many Miles. 
It was extreamly muddy at its Entrance; when 
I faw it, though as clear as Rock-Water at its 
= out. Beſides, that it brought in much more 
Water thanit carryed off. The River indeed pre- 
ſerves it ſelf for about a Quarter of a Mile in the 
Lake, but is afterwards ſo wholly mix'd, and loſt 
with the Waters of the Lake, that one diſcovers 
nothing like a Stream *till within about a Quarter 
of a Mile of Geneva. From the End of the Lake to 
the Source of the Rhoxe is a Valley of about four 
Days Journey in Length, which gives the Name 
of Valleſius to its Inhabitants, and in the Do- 
minion of the Biſhop of Sion. We lodg'd the ſe- 
cond Night at Ville Neuve, a little Town in the 
Canton of Bern, where we found good Accom- 
modations, and a much greater Appearance of 
Pleuty than on the other ſide of the Lake. The 
next Day, having paſſed by the Caſtle of C#:/- 
lan, we came to Verſey, another Town in the 
Canton of Beru, where Lndlkw' retired after ha- 
ving left Gene va and Lauſaune. The *. 
of the Town warned him out of the firſt by the 


Sollicitation of the Dutcheſs of Orleans, as the 
Death of his Friend L:zfle made him quit the other. 
He probably choſe this Retreat as àa Place of the 
greateſt Safety, it being an eaſie matter to know 
„n l <= 4 1ts 
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3 Y what Stranger are in the Tawn, by reaſon, of its 
bY Situation. 1 
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he Houſe he lived in has this Inſerip- 
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tion over the Dor. 15 
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ve The firſt Part is a Piece of a Verſe in Ovid, as 
a- the laſt is a Cant of his own:. He is buryed in the 
beſt of the Churches with the following Epitaph. 
F $7 5. $545 n nne n * 
Vite gradum et reſpice. 
Hie jacet Edmond Ludlow Anglus Natione, Pre. 
vincie Wiltonienſis, filius Henrici Equeſtris Ordi. 
vit, Senatoriſque Parliamenti, cufus quoque fuit 
iſe membrum, Patram ſtemmante claras et nobiltsy 
virtute propria nobilior, Religrone proteſtans et in- 
ſigni pietate coruſcut, Ætatis Anno 23. Tribungs 
litum, paulo poſt exercitis prætor primarinus. Tanc 
Hlibernorum demitor, in pugud intrepidut et vite 
prodigus, in vidtoria clemens et manſuetus, patriæ 
Libertatis Defenſor, et poteſiatis Arbitrarie pro- 
pugnatur acerrimus; cujus cania ab eadem patris 
z aunis extorris, meliorique fortuna Diznus apud 
_ Helvetios ſe” recepit thique etatis Anno 73. Mo- 
riens ſui deſiderium Relinquens ſe edes eternas lætut 
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advolavit. | n | | 
Hocce Monumentum, in perpetnam vere et fin- 
ceræ pietatis erga Maritum defund um memori- 
ant, dicat et vodet Domina Elizabeth de Thomas, 
ejus ſirenua et meſtiſſima, tam in infortuniis quane 
in matrimonio, conſors dilectiſſima, que animi mag- 
vitudine et vi amoris conjugalis mota eum in. eri 
lum ad obitum nſque ply eaſe ſecuta eſt. Anno 


Dom. 1693. 
9 = Lud- 
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Ludlow was a conſtant Frequenter of Sermons 


an tee t would never Communicate with 
them either of Geneva or Yery. Jult by his Monu- 
ment is a Tombſtone with the following Inſerip- 
tion. LOWS AV xt 5 


Depoſitorinum 


TIT SR 222 M.- 30. 4344 35.27.1568 its i 
Andrea Broughton Armigeri Anglicans Maydſtunen- 
Senn Comitata Cantii ubi bis prator Urbauus. Dig- 
natuſque etiam fuit ſententiam Regis 79 8 pro- 


fari. Quam ab cuuſam expulſus patrid ſud, pere- 


grinatione ejus finita, ſolo ſeneckuiis morbo affectus 
requieſcens a laboribus ſuis in Domimo obdormivit, 

3 die Feb. Anno D. 1687. etatis ſue 84. The 
I Wöditantt of the Place could give no Account 
of this Brougbton, but, I ſuppole, by His Epitaph, 
it is the ſame Perſon that was Clerk to the pre- 
tended High Court of Juſtice, which paſſed Sen- 


tence on the Royal Martyr. 
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greateſt Town on the Lake, after Geneva. We 
iaw the Wall of the Cathedral Church that was 
opened by an Earthquake, and ſhut again ſome 

ears after by. a Second. "The Crack can but be 
zuſt diſeerned at preſent, though there are ſeveral 
it the Town (till living who have formcrly. paſ- 
ſed through it. The Duke of Schomberg, who 
was killed in Savoy, lyes in this Church, but with- 
out any Monument or Inſcription over him. Lau- 
ſaume was Once a. Republick, but is now under 
the Canton of Bern, and governed Uke the reſt of 
their Dominions, by a Bailiff whoſent them e— 
very three Years-from the Senate of Bern. There 
is one Street of this Town that has the Privilege 
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The next Day we ſpent at Lauſanne, the | 
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of acquitiug or condemning any. Perſon of their 
own Body, in Matters of Life and Death. Eve- 
ry Inhabitant of it has his Vote, which makes 2 
| Houſe here ſell better than in any other Part of 
the Town. They tell you that not many Vears 
ago it happened, that a Cobler had the Caſting 
Vote for the Life of a Crimnial, which he- very 
graciouſly gave on the merciful Side. From Lau. 
anne to Genera we coaſted along the Country: 
of the Vaud, which is the fruitfulleſt and beſt cul- 
tivated Patt of any among the Alps.” It belonged: 
formerly to the Dake of Savoy, but was won from 


nim by the Canton of Bern, and made over to it by 
15 the Treaty of St. Julian, which is ſtill very much 
be regreated by the Savoyard. We called in at Morge, 
ut where there is an artificial Port, and a ſhow of 
b, more Trade than in any other T'own onthe Lake. 
From Morge we came to Nyon. The Colonia E. 
en: queſtris, that Julius Cæſar ſettled in this Coun- 
ry, is generally ſuppoſed to have been planted 
the in this Place. They have often dug up old Roman 
We Inſeriptions and Statues, and as I walked in the 
Was Towa I obſerved in the Walls of ſeveral Houſes 
one che Fragments of vaſt Carintbiam Pillars, with 


Jab lcveral-:other. Pieces of Architecture, which muſt 
oro have formerly, belonged to ſome very noble Pile 
ot Building. There is no Author that mentions: 


Who Wthis Colony, yet it is certain by ſeveral old Roman 
With⸗ Inſcriptions that there was ſuch an one. Lacan 
Lau- indeed {peaks of a Part of Cæſar's Army, that 
ande came to him from the Leman Lake in the beginning 
iS of the Civil: Wart 1 
There Deſeruere cave tentoria fixa Lemannoz. 
vilege 1 1 
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268: Geneva and the Lale. 
At about five Miles diſtance from Nyon they 
ſhow ſtill the Ruins of Cæſar's Wall, that reached 
cighteen Miles in Length from Mount Jura to 


the Borders of the Lake, as he has deſcribed it in 
the Firſt Book of his Commentaries. - The next 
Town upon the Lake is /erfoy, Which we could 


not have an opportunity of ſeeing, as belonging 
to the King of. France. It has the Reputation of 
being extremely poor and beggarly.. We failed 
flom hence directly for Geneva, which makes 


a very noble Show from the Lake. There are 


near Geneva ſeveral Quarries of Freeſtone that 
run under the Lake. When the Water is at low- 
eit they make within the Borders of it a little 


- Hquare cucloſed with tour Walls. In this Square 
they tink a Vit, and dig for Freeſtone; the Walls | 
 hind«ring the Waters from coming in upon them, 


When the Lake riſes and runs on all Sides of them. 
be great Convenience: of Carriage makes thele 


Stones inuch cheaper than any that can be found | 


upon firm Land. One fees ſeveral deep Firs that 
have been made at ſeveral times as one fails over 
them. As the Lake zpproaches Geneva it grows 
mill narrower and narrower, till at laſt it changes 
its Name into the &Khoze, that turns all the Mills 


of the Town, and is extreamly rapid notwithſtand- 


ing its Waters arc very deep. As | have ſeen a 
great Part of the Courſe of this River, I cannot 


dat think. it has been guided by the particular Hand 


of Frovidence. It rites in the very Heart of the 
Alps, and has a long Valley that ſeems hewn 
out on purpoſe to give its Waters a Paſſage a- 
midit fo many Rocks and Mountains which are 
on all Sides of it. This brings it almoſt in a 4 
re 
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rect Line to Geneva. It would there overifow 
all the Country, were there not one particular 
Cleft that divides a vaſt Circuit of Mountains, 
and conveys it off to Lyons. From Lyn there 
is another great Rent, which runs acroſs the whole 
Country in almoſt another ſtreight Line, and not- 
withſtanding the vaſt height. of the Mountains 
that riſe about it, gives it the ſhorteſt Courſe it 
can take to fall into the Sea. Had ſuch a Rivet 
as this been left to it ſelf to have found its way 
out from among the Alps, whatever Windin 
it had made it muſt have formed ſeveral little 
Seas, and have laid many Countries under Wa- 
ter before it had come to the End of its Courſe. 
I ſhall not make any Remarks upon Gene- 
2a, that is a Republick a well known to the Exg- 
If. It lyes at preſent under ſome Difficultics by 
reaſon ot the Emperor's Difpleaſure, who has 
forbidden the Importation of their Manufactures 
intd any Part of the Empire, which will oer- 
tainly raiſe | a Sedition among the People, un- 
leſs the Magiſtrates find ſome way to remedy 
it: and they ſay it is already done by the Inter- 
poſition of the States of Flolland. The Occa- 
fon of the Emperor's Prohibition was their fur- 
niſning great Sums to the King of Fraxce for 
the Payment af his Army in [zaly. They 
obliged themſelves to remit, after the rate of 
twelve hundred thouſand Pounds Sterling, per 
Annum, divided into ſo many Monthly Payments. 
As the Intereſt was very great, ſeveral of the 
Merchants of Lyons, who would not truſt their 
King in their own Names, are ſaid to have con- 
6 WI tributed a great deal — 8 the Names of G 
| 3 _ | 


ene- 
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va Merchants. The Republick fancies it ſeif 
hardly treated by the Emperor, ſince it is not 
any Action of the State, but a Compact: among 
private Perſons that hath furniſhed out theſe ſeve- 
ral Remittances. They pretend however to have 
put a {top to them, and by that means; are in 
bdbopes again to open their Commerce into the 
n N 186534 
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5 I, — ſo. large f Canton- | Its 9 
SPE, is ſo irregular, that they are forced to 
Te limb mp.t0 ſevexal Parts of it by 
Stair-Caſes of a prodigious Aſcent. This Inconve- 
nience however gives them a very great Commodity 
in caſt a Fire breaks out in any Fart of the Town, 
for by reaſon of ſeveral Reſervoirs. on the tops 
of theſe Mountains, by the opening of a Sluice 
they convey a River into what Part of the Town 
they pleaſe. They have four Churches, four 
Convents of Women, and as many for Men. 
The little Chappel, called the Salutetion, is very 
neat, and built with a pretty l ancy. The Qol- 
lege of Jeſuits is, they ſay, the fineſt in Swirzerland. 
There is | a: great deal of Room in it, and ſeve- 
ral beautiful Views from the different Parts of it. 
They have a Collection of Pictures repreſenting 
molt of the Fathers of their Order, who have been 
| M 4 Eminent 


Fri 


| r 
E Eminent for their Piety or Learning. Among the 
reſt, many Exgliſa Men whom we name Rebels, 
and they Martyrs. Henry Garnet's Inſcription 
| ſays, That when the Hereticks could not prevail 
With him, either by Force or Promiſes, to change 
chis Religion, they hanged and quai tered him. At 
the Capuchius I ſaw the Eſcargatoire, which! 
took the more notice of, becauſe Ido not remem- 
= ber to have met with any thing of the ſame in other 
| Countries. It is a ſquare Place boarded in, and 
| filled with a vaſt quantity of large Snails, that are 
efteemed excellent Food when they are well dreſ- 
icd. The Floor is ſtrowed about half a Foot 
deep with ſcveral kinds of Plants, among which 
the Snails neſtle all the Winter Seaſon. - When 
Lent arrives they open their Magazines, and take 
out of them the beſt meagre Food in the World, 
for there is no Diſh of Fith that they reckon com. 
parable to a Ragoũt of Snails. $72 
+ About two Leagues from Fribourg we went to 
ſee a Hermitage, that is reckon'd the greateſt Cu- 
| rioſity of theſe Parts. It lyes in the prettieſt So- 
litude imaginable, among Woods and Rocks, 
u hich at firſt Sight diſpoſe a Man to be ſerious. 
There has lived in it a Hermite theſe five and 
og! twenty Years, who with his own Hands has 
1 worked in the Rock a pretty Chappel, a Sacriſty, W #1 
a Chamber, Kitchin, Cellar, and other Conveni- of t 
ences. His Chimney is carry'd up through the his 1 
| whole Rock, ſo that you ſee the Sky through it, tom 
þ notwithſtanding the Rooms lye very deep. He W the 
| has cut the Side of the Rock into a Flat for a Yea 
| Garden, and by laying on it the waſte Earth tht ſped 
| he has found in ſeveral of the neighbouring Parts, a fu 
7 has made ſuch a Spot of Ground of it as ye. 
| | turniſhes 


Switzerland. 1273 
furniſhes out a kind of Luxury ſor an. Hermite. 
As he ſaw drops of Water diſtilling from ſeveral 
Parts. of the Rock, by following the Veins of 
them, he has made himſelf two or three Fountains 
in the Powels of the Mountain, that ſerve his Ta- 
ble, and water his little Garden. 
We had very bad Ways from hence to Bers, 
a great Part of them through Woods of Fir- 
trees. The great Quantity uf Timber they have 
in this Country makes them mend their High- ways 


with Wood inftead of Stone. I could not but. 


take notice of the Make of ſeveral of their Barns 
here ſaw. After having laid a Frame of Wood 
for the Foundation, they place at the four Cor- 


ners of it four huge Blocks, cut in ſuch a Shape 
as neither Mice nor any other ſort of Vermin can 


creep up the Sides of them, at the ſame time that 
they raiſe the Corn above the Moiſture that might 
come into it from the Ground. The whole weight 
of the Barn is ſupported by theſe four Blocks. 
What pleaſed me moſt at Bern was their publick 
Walks by the great Church. They are raiſed ex- 
tremely high, and that their Weight might not break 
down the Walls and Pilaſters which ſurround them, 
they are built upon Arches and Vaults. 'Tho? they 
are, I believe, as high as moſt Steeples in England 


| from the Streets and Gardens that lye at the Foot 
| of them, yet about forty Years ago, a Perſon in 


his Drink fell down from the very top to the bot- 
tom, without doing himſelf any other hurt than 
the breaking of an Arm. He dy'd about four 
Years ago. There is the nobleſt Summer-Pro- 
ſpect in the World from this Walk, for you have 
a full View of a huge Range of Mountains that 
lye in the Country of the Griſons, and are bury'd 
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in Snow. They are about twenty five Leagues 
diſtance- from the Town, though by reaſon of 
their Height and their Colour they ſeem much 
nearer. Lhe Cathedral Church ſtands on one fide 
of theſe Walks, and is perhaps the moſt magni- | 
ficent of any Proteſtant Church in Europe, out of 
England. lt is a very bold Work, and a Maſter- 
piece in Gothic. Architecture. | | 
I'faw the Arſenal of Bern, where they ſay there 
are Arms for twenty thouſand Men. There is 
indeed no great Pleaſure in viſiting theſe Maga- 
Zines of War after one has ſeen two or three of 
them, yet it is very well worth a Traveller's while 
to look into all that lye in his Way; for beſides 
the Idea it gives him of the Forces of a State, it 
ſerves to fix in his Mind the moſt conſiderable Parts 
.of its: Hiſtory. Thus in that of Gene va one meets 
with the Ladders, Petard, and other Utenſils 
which were made uſe of in their famous Eſealade, 
beſides the Weapons they took of the Savoyarar, 
Florentines, and French in the ſeveral Battels men- 
tioned in their Hiſtory. In this of Bern you have 
the Figure and Armour of the Count who found- | 
ed the Town, of the famous Tell, who is repre- 
ſetted as ſhootingatthe Apple on his Son's Head. 
The Story is too well known to be repeated in this 
Place. I here likewiſe ſaw. the Figure and Ar- 
mour of him that headed the Peaſants in the Wat 
upon Bern, with the ſeveral Weapons which were 
found in the Hands of his Followers. They ſhow 
too abundance of Arms that they took from the 
 Bargaudians inthe three great Battles which eſta- 
-bliſt'd them in their Liberty, and deſtroy'd the 
Great Duke of Bargundy himſelt, wich the braveſt 
of his Subjects. I ſaw nothing remarkable in the 
at * T K* Chambers 
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Chambers where the Council meet, nor in the 


Fortifications of the Town. Theſe laſt were made 
on Occaſion of the Peaſants Inſurrection, to de- 
fend the Place for the future againſt the like ſad- 
den Aſſaults. In their Library I'obferved a cou- 
ple of antique Figures in Metal, of a Prieſt pour- 
ing Wine between the Horns of a Bull. The 
Prieſt is veil'd after the manner of the old Roman 
Sacrificers, and is repreſented in the ſame Action 
that Virgil deſcribes in the third Aueid. 


Ipſa tenens dextra pateram pulcherrima. Dido 
Candentis vaccæ media inter coruua fundit. 


This Antiquity was found at Lanſanne: 2171 BEE 
The Town of Bern is plentifully furniſn'd with 


Water, there being a great multitude of handſome 
Fountains planted at ſet Diſtances from one end of 


the Streets to the other. There is indeed no Coun- 
try in the World better fupply'd with Water, 
than the ſeveral Parts of Switzerland that I tra» 
vell'd through. One meets every where in the 
Roads with Fountains continually running into 


huge Troughs that ſtand underneath them, which 


is wonderfully .commodious iu a Country that ſo 
much abounds: with Horfes and Cattle. It has 
ſo many Springs breaking out of the Sides of the 
Hills, and ſuch yaſt Quantities of Wood to make 


Pipes of, that it is no Wonder they are ſo well 


ſtock'd with Fountains. . 1 
On the Road between Beru and Soleurre there 
is a Monument ereQted by the Republick of Bern, 
which tells us the Story of an Exgliſ Man who 
is not to be met with in any of dr or Winn . 


13 
12 


Seu zerland. 
The inſcription is in Latin Verſe on one fide of 
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the Stone, and in German on the other. I had not 
time to Copy it, but the Subſtance of it is this. 
ve C 97 an Ezgl'h Man, to whom the 
« Duke ot Azſir:a hack 1ven his Siſter in Mar- 
tiage, came to take her from among the Sπν ).] by 
& Force of Arms, but atter having ravaged the 
Country for ſome time, he was here over- 
et thtown by the Carton of Be. 5 
Sulexrre is our next confidcrable Town that 
| ſeemed to me to have a greater Air of Politeneſs 
than any I faw in Switzerl nd. I he French Am- 
baſſador his his Reſidence in this Place. His Ma- 
ſter contributcd a great Sum of Money to the 
Jeſuits Church, which is not y et quite finiſhed. It 
is the fine ſt modern Building in Switzerland. The 


old Cathedral Church ſtood not fat from it. At 


the Aſcent that leads to it are a couple of an- 
tique Pillare, wi ich belonged to an old heathen Tem- 
ple, dedicated to Hermes : They ſeem Tuſcan by 
their Proportion. The whole Fortification of So- 
Jexrre is faced with Marble. But its beſt Fortifi- 
cations are the high Mountains that lye within its 
Neight.curhood, and ſeparate it from the Frauche 
Comte. 8; CEE 
T he next Day's Journey carry'd us throngh other 
Parts of the Canton of Bern, to the little Town 
of Meldingen. | was ſurprized to find in all my 
Road through Switzerland, the Wine that grows 
in the Country of Vaud on the Borders of the 
Lake of Geneva, Which is very cheap, notwith- 
ſtanding the great diſtance between the Vineyards 
and the Towns that ſell the Wine. But the Na- 
vigable Rivers of Switzerland are as commodious 
to them in this reſpect, as the Sea 1s to the 


Engliſh. 
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| wt As ſoon as the Vintage is over, they ſhip - 
off their Wine upon the Lake, which furniſhes 
all the Towns that lye upon its Borders. What 
they defign for other Parts of the Country they 
unload at Veuy, and after about half a Day's Land- 
Carriage conyey it into the River Aar, which 
brings it down the Stream to Bern, Soleurre, and, 
in a word, diſtributes it through. all the richeſt 
Parts of Switzerland ; as it is caly to gueſs from 

the firſt ſight of the Map, which ſhows us the na- 
tural Communication Providence has formed be- 
tween the many Rivers and Lakes of a Country 
that is at ſo great a diſtance from the Sea. The 
Canton of Beru is reckoned as powerful as all the 
reſt together. They can ſend a hundred thouſand 
Men into the Field; tho? the Soldiers of the Ca- 
tholick Cantons, who are much poorer, and there- 
fore forced to enter oftner into Foreign Armies, 
are more eſteemed than the Proteſtants. 
We lay one Night at Melaingen, which is a 

little Roman Catholick Town with one Church, 
and no Convent. It is a Republick of it ſelf un- 
der the Protection of the eight ancient Cantons. 
There are in it a hundred Burgeois, and about a 
thouſand Souls. Their Government is modelled 


her after the ſame manner with that of the Cantons, 
wn as much as ſo ſmall a Community can ĩmĩtate thoſe 
my of ſo large an extent. For this Reaſon, though 


WS they have very little Buſineſs to do, they have all the 
the Variety of Councils and Officers that are to be met 
1 with in the greater States. They have a Town-. 
houſe to meet in, adorn'd with the Arms of the 
eight Cantons their Protectors. | They have three 
Councils, the Great Council of fourteen, the Little 
Council of ten, and the Privy Council of three. The 


> 
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chief 
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chief of the/State are the two Avoyers : When! 
wasthere,the reigning Avoyer,or Doge of the Com- 
monwealth, was Son to the Inn where I was lodg'd. 
His Father having enjoy'd the ſame Honours before 
him. His Revenue amounts to about thirty Pound 
a Year. The ſeveral Councils meet every Thurſ- 
day upon Affairs of State, ſuch as the Reparation 
a Trough, the mending of a Pavement, or any 
the like Matters of Importance. The River that 
runs through their Dominions puts them to the 
Charge of a very large Bridge, that is all made of 
Wood, and coped over Head, like the reſt in Sw:7- 
zerlaud. Thoſe that travel over it pay a certain 

Due towards the Maintenance of this Bridge. And | 
as the French Ambaſſador has often occaſion to paſs | 
this way, his Mafter gives the Town a Pention of | 
twenty Pound Sterling, which makes them ex- 
tremely induſtrious to raiſe all the Men they can 
for his Service, and keeps this powerful Repub- 
lick firm to the French Interelt. You may be ſure 
the preſerving of the Bridge, with the Regulation | 

of the Dues ariſing from it, is the grand Affair 
that cuts out Employment for the ſeveral Coun- 
cils of State. They haye a ſmall Village belong- 
ing to them, whither they punQually ſend a Bailiff 
for the Diſtribution of Juſtice; in imitation till 
of the Great Cantons. There are three other 
Towns that have the Tame Privileges and Pro- 
teQtors. „ | 
We dined the next Day at Zurich, that is pret- | 
tily ſituated on the Out-let of the Like, and is 
reckoned the handſomelt Town in Switzerland. 
The chief Places ſhown to Strangers are the Arſe- 
nal, the Library, and the Town-houſe. This laſt | 
is but lately finiſhed, and is a very fine Pile of 
| . Building. 
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Building. The Frontifpiece has Pillars of a beau- 
tiful black Marble ſtreaked with white, which is 
found in the neighbouring Mountains. The Cham- 
bers for the ſeveral Councils, with the other A- 
ments, are very neat. The whole Building fs 
indeed ſo well deſigned, that it would make a good 
Figure even in Italy. It is pity they have ſpoil'd 
the Beauty of the Walls with abundance of childiſh 
Latin Sentences, that conſiſt often in a Jingle of 
Words. I have indeed obſerved in ſeveral Inferip- 
tions of this Country, that your Men of Learning 
here are extremely delighted in playing little Tricks 
with Words and Figures; for your Swiſs Wits 
are not yet got out of Anagram and Acroſtick. 
The Library is a very large Room, pretty well fil- 
led. Over it is another Room furniſhed with ſe- 
veral artificial and natural Curioſities. I ſaw in 
it a huge Map of the whole Country of Zarich 
drawn with a Penſil, where they ſee every parti- 
cular Fountain and Hillock in their Dominions. - 
I ran over their Cabinet of Medals, but don't re- 
member to have met with any init that are extraor- 
dinary rare. The Arſenal is better than that of 
Ber, and they ſay has Arms for thirty thouſand 
Men. At about a Day's Journey from Zurich 


we entered on the Territories of the Abbot of St. 


Gaul. They are four Hours riding in Breadth, and 
twelve in Length. The Abbot can raiſe in it an 
Army of twelve thoufand Men well armed and 
exerciſed. He is Soveraign of the whole Country. 


and under the Protection of the Cantons of Zx. 


rich, -Lacerne, Claris and Switz. He is always 
choſen” out of the Abby of Benedidmes at St. 
Ganl. Every Father and Brother of the Convent 
has a Voice" in the Election, which muſt after- 

| Wards 
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wards be confirmed by the Pope. The laſt Abbot 
was Cardinal Sfandrati, who was advanced tothe 
Purple about two Years before his Neath. The 
_ Abbot takes the Advice and Conſent of h's Chap- 
ter before he enters on any Matter of Importance, 
as the levying of a Tax, or declaring of a War, 
His chief Lay Officer is the Grand Maitre d Hotel, 
or High Steward of the Houſhold, who is named 
by the Abbot, and has the Management of all 

Affairs under him. There are ſeveral other Judges 
and Diſtributers of Jaſtice appointed for the ſe- 
veral Parts of his Dominions, from whom there 
always lyes an Appeal to the Prince. His Rcfi- 
dence is generally at the Benedictine Convent at 
St. Gaul, notwithſtanding the Town of St. Gaal 
is a little Proteſtant Republick, wholly indepen- 


dent of the Abbot, and under the Protection of 


the Cantons. 


One would wonder to ſee ſo-many rich Bur- | 
geois in the Town of St. Gaul, and fo very few | 
poor People in a Place that has ſcarce any Lands | 


belonging to it, and ſittle or no Income but what 
ariſes from its Trade. But the great Support and 
Riches of this little State is its A Manufac- 
ture, which employs almoſt all Ages and Con- 
ditions of its Inhabitants. The whole Country 
about them furniſhes them with vaſt Quantities 
of Flax, out of which they are ſaid to make year- 
ly forty thouſand Pieces of Linnen Cloth, reck- 
oning two hundred Ells to the Piece. Some of 
their Manufacture is as finely wrought/as any that 
ean be met with in Holland; for they have excel- 
lent Artizans, and great Commodities for whiten- 
ing. All the Fields about the Town were ſo co- 
vered with their Manufacture, that coming in the 


Dusk 
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Dusk of the Evening we miſtook them for a Lake. 
They fend off their Works upon Mules iuto Ha- 


1 Spain, Ger many, and all the adjacent Countties. 


hey. reckon in the Town of St. Gaul, and in 
the Houſes that lye ſcattered about it, near ten 
touſand Souls, of which there are {ixteen; hun- 
dred Burgeois. They chuſe their Councils and 
Burgo-Maſters out of the Body of the Burgeois, 
as in the other Governments of Suit zerland, 
which are every where of the ſame Nature, the dif- 
ference lying only in the Numbers of ſuch as are 
employed in State Affairs, which are proportion - 
ed to the Grandeur of the States that employ them. 
The Abby and the Town bear a great Averſion to 


one another; but in the General Diet of the Can- 


tons their Repreſentatives fit together, and act by 


Concert. The Abbot deputes his Grand Maire 


4 Hotel, and the Town one of its Burgo-Maſters. 
About four Years ago the Town and Abby 


vou'd have come to an open Rupture, had it not 


been timely prevented by the Interpoſition of 
their common Protectors. The Occaſion was 
this. A Benedictine Monk, in one of their an - 

nual Proceſſions, carried h's Croſs erected thro? 
the Town with a Train of three or four thou- 
ſand. Peafants following him. They had no 
ſooner entered the Convent but the whole Town 
was in a ['vmult, occaſion'd by the. Inſolence of 
the Prieſt, who, contrary to all Precedents, had 
preſumed to carry his Croſs in that manner. The 


Burgeois immediately put themſelves in Arms, 


and drew down four Pieces of their Cannon to 
the Gates of the Convent. The Proceffion to 
clcape the Fury of the Citizens durit not return 
by the Way it came, but after the Devotions 8 | 

| | 28 = - 
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the Monks were finiſh'd, paſs'd out at a Back- 20 
door of the Convent, that immediately led into 1 
the Abbot's Territories, The Abbot on his pat . 
- raiſes an Army, blocks up the T'own on the Side M 
that faces his Dominions, and forbids his Sub- 
jects to furniſh it with any of«thelr Commodities. : 
While b were juſt ripe for a Wat, the Can- 
tons, their Protectors, interpos'd as Uſppires in 
the Quarrel, condemning the Town that had ap- 
pear'd too forward in 15 Diſpute to à Fine of 
Two Thouſand Crowns; and eee the 
fame time, That as ſoon as any Proceſſion en- 
ter'd their Walls, the Prieſt ſhould let the Croſs 
hang about his Neck without touching it With ei 
ther Hand, till he came within the Precincts of 
the Abby. The Citizens could bring into the 
Field near two thouſand Men well exercis'd, 
and arm's to the beſt advantage, With which they 
faney chey could make Head againſt twelve or 
nſteen thoufand Peaſants, for ſo many the Ab- 
bot eould caſily raiſe in his Territories, But the | 
Proteſtant Subjects of the Abby, Who they ſay 
make up à good Third of its People, would pro- 
badly, in caſe of a War, abandon the Cauſe of 
their Prince for that of their Religion. The 
Town of St. Gaul has an Arſenal, Library, | 
 Town-Honſes, and Churches proportionable to | 
the Bigneſs of the State. It is well enough fortify'd 
to reſiſt any Tudden Attack, and to give the Can- 
tons time to come to their Aſſiſtance. The Ab- 
by is by no means ſo Magnificent as one would 
expect from its Endowments. The Church. is | 
one huge Nef with a double Aiſle to it. At each 
End is a large Quire. The one of them is ſup- 
ported by vaſt Pillars of Stone, cas'd — 
5 | | a Com- 


: Compoſition: that looks the moſt like Marble of 
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any thing one can imagine. On the Cieling and 
Walls of the Church are Litts of Saints, Mar- 
yrs, Popes, Cardinals, Arch-Biſhops, Kings and 
ueens that have been of the Bezed:&me Order. 
There are ſeveral Pictures of ſuch as have been 
1 by their Birth, Sanctity, or Miracles, 
with 
Hiſtory of the Perſons repreſented. I have often 
wiſh'd that ſome Traveller would take the Pains 
to gather together all the Modern Inſcriptions 
which are to be met with in Roman Catholick 
Countries, as Eruter and others have copy'd out 


the ancient Heathen Monuments. Had we two 


or three Volumes of this Nature, without any 
of the Collector's own Reflections, I am ſure 
there is nothing in the World could give a truer 
Idea of the Roman Catholick Religion, nor expoſe 
more the Pride, Vanity and Self- Intereſt of Coti- 
vents,” the Abuſe of Indulgencies, the Folly and 
Impertinence of V otaries, and in ſhort the Superftt- 


tion, Credulity, and Childiſhneſs of the Roman Ca- 


tholick Religion. One might fill ſeveral Sheets at 
St. Eau, as there are few conſiderable Convents 
or Churches that would not afford large Contri- 
butions. _ | 15 

As the King of France diſtributes his Penſions 
through all the Parts of Switzerland, the Town 
and Abby of St. Gaul come in too for their Share. 
To the firſt he gives five hundred Crowns per An- 
vum, and to the other a thouſand. This Penfion 
has not been paid theſe three Years, which they 
attribute to their not acknowledging the Dake of 


Anjox for King of Spain. The Town and Abby 


of St. Gaui carry a Bear for their Arms. The 


Roman 


nfcriptions that let you into the Name and 


: 
4 ; 
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Roman Catholicks have this Bear's Memory in 
very great Veneration, and repreſent him as the 
Hxit Convert their Saint made in the Country. 
One of the moſt Learned of the Benedictine 
Monks gave me the following Hiſtory of him, 
which he deliver'd to- me with Tears of Affecti- 
on in his Eyes. St. Gaul it ſeems, whom they 
call the great Apoſtle of Germany, found all this 
Country little better than a vaſt Deſart. As he 
was walking in it on a very cold Day he chanc'd 


to meet a Bear in his Way. The Saint, inſtead | 
of being ſtartled at the Rencounter, order'd the 


Bear to bring him a Bundle of Wood, and make 
him a Fire. The Bear ſerv'd him to the beſt 
of his Ability, and at his Departure was com- 
manded by the Saint to retite into the very Depth 
of the Woods, and there to pals the reſt of his 
Life without ever hurting Man or Beaſt. From 
this time, ſays the Monk, the Bear liv'd irreproach- 
ably, and obſerv'd to his dying Day the Orders 
that the Saint had given him. - Wi 


I have often conſider'd, with 2. great deal of 


— 


Pleaſure, the profound Peace and Tranquility 
that reigns in Switzerland and its Alliances. it 
is very wonderful to ſee ſuch a Knot of Govern- 
ments, which are ſo divided among themfelves in 
Matters of Religion, maintain ſo uninterrupted an 
Union and Correſpondence, that no one of them 
is for-Invading the Rights ot another, but remains 
content within the Bounds of its firſt Eſtabliſh- 
ment. This, I think, muſt be chiefly aſcribed to 
the Nature of the Peopie, and the Conſlitution of 
their Governments. Were the Sw:/s animated by 
Zeal or Ambition, ſome or other of their States 
would immediately. break in upon the reſt; or 
Suggs,” >." Wore 
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were the States ſo many Principalities, they mighe 


ſacrifice the Repoſe of his Subjects to his own 


xc naturally of a heavy phlegmatick Temper, if 


— 


who ſit at the Helm with them. To this we may 


me World to make Conqueſts in, a great Part of 
W its Governments being fo naturally intrench'd a- 


* 


: 


ly clos'd'up' by the-Moderation and good Offices 
of the reſt that interpofſ ooh 


"6s 3 Wok Lu Dd rat 


As all theconfiderable Governments amon the 


8 


vetty and Barrenneſs of theſe Countries. W 
may ſee only in a neighbouring Govetument the 
1 Conlequences of having a Deſpotic Prince, 


and Mountains; for notwithſtanding there is a vaſt 


veniences of Life. A Prince's Court cats too 


ceuce, that ſets every particular Perſon upon ma- 


often have an ambitions Soveraigu at the Head f 
them," that would embroit his Neighbours, and 


Glory. But as the Inhabitants of theſe Countries 


any of their leading Members have more Fire and 
Spirit than comes to their Share, it is quickly tem- 
| per'd by the Coldneſs and Moderation of the reſt 


add; that the Alps is the worſt Spot of Ground in 


mong Woods and Mountains. However it be, we 
find no ſuch Diſorders among them as one would 
expect in ſuch a Multitude of States; for as ſoon. 
as any publick Rupture happens, it is immediate- 


Alps ate Common wealths, ſo indeed it is a Con- 
itution the moſt a s of any other to the Po- 
S of theſe Countries. We 


in a State that is moff of it compoſed of Rocks 
Extent of Lands, and many of them better than 
thoſe of the Swiſ and Griſons, the common Peo- 
ple among the latter are much more at their 
Eaſe, and in a greater Affluence of all the Con- 


much into the Income of a poor State, and gene- 
rally introduces a Rind of Luxury and Magnifi- 


king 


— — a 
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king a higher Figure in his Station than is gene- 
rally conſiſtent with his Revenue. 


It is the great Endeavour of the ſeveral Can- 
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une eite Country that has feu Commo- 


Republick in its very Vitals, as its natural Con: 
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| WM fell into a Thoufand Violences, Conſpiracies, 
c Wand Diviſions that'threw them into all the Diſ- 
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mans, who immediately found it ſelf poor as ſoon 
as this Vice 15 Footing among them, though 
efs'd of all the Riches in the World. 
We find in the Beginnings and Increaſes of 
W their Common, wealth ftrange Inſtances of the 
Contempt of Money, becauſe indeed they were 
utter Strangers to the Pleaſures that might be 
procured by it ; or in other Words, becauſe thex 
were wholly ignorant of the Arts of Luxury. 
But as ſoon as they once enter'd into a Taſle 
of Pleaſure, Politeneſs and Magnificence, they 


„orders imaginable, and terminated in the utter 


ir Sobverſion of the Common-wealth. It is no 


„Vonder therefore the poor Common-wealths of 


7, Switzerland are ever labouring at the Suppreſſion 


1- and Prohibition of every thing that may introduce. 


ir. Wl Vanity and Luxury. Befide the ſeveral Fines, 


li- that are ſet vpon Plays, Games, Balls and Feaſt- 
sings, they have many Cuſtoms among them which 


alt Nrery much contribute to the keeping up of their 
n- Waicient Simplicity. The Bourgeois, who are at 
0 W the Head of the Governments, are obliged to ap- 
er bear at alt. their publick Aſſemblies in a Black 
$3 Cloak ande a Band. The Womens Drels is ve- 


or ¶ wing on their Heads generally but Furs, which 
ult re to' be met with in their own. G 


on: ere indeed allowed their diff 
ver out theſe are generally ſuch as are by no mean 


Hon than to make a Figure. Phe chief Officer. 


n- iy plain, thoſt of the beſt Quallty wearing no- 
to \ heir own, Country, 
a MThe Perſons of different. An in both Sexes 

fiffterent Ornamente, 


coltly, being rather defigned as Marks of Diſtin- 


+ Bers, for Exturple, we knowh by-the Crowns 
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of their Hats, which are much deeper than thoſe | 


ſee a Countryman in the Doublet and Breeches 
of his Great · grand - fatber. 


N — 


any of its Allies, and is therefore looked upon 
. as the Court of the Alps, Whither the Proteſtant 
Cantons often ſend. their Children to improve 
themſelves in Language and Education. The 
Genevois have been very much refin'd, or, as o- 
thers will have it, corrupted by the Converſation 


Gene va is much pe liter than Switzerland, or 


very much forgotton the Advice that Calvin 
Fave them in a great Council a little before his | 
eath, when he recommended to them above all | 


their Reign, Whether. or no they have. done | 

well, to let up for making another kind of Fi- 
gure, Time will witneſs. There are ſeveral that 
fancy the great Sums they have remitted into /- 


ſome time or other give him an Inclination to 


become the Maſter of ſo wealthy a City... 
As this Collection of little States abounds 
more in Paſturage than in Corn, they are all pro- 
vided with their publick Granaries, and have 
ahe Humanity to furniſh one another in * 
7 : | | ick 


of an inferior Character. The, Peaſants are ge. 
nerally cloathed in a courſe kind of Canvas, that | 
is the Manufacture of the Country. Their Ho- 
ly day Cloaths..go from Father to Son, and are 
_ ſeldom, worn out, till the Second or Third | 
Generation: So that. it is common enough to 


of the French Proteſtants who make up almoſt | 
a Third of their People. It is certain they have 


Things, an Exemplary Mͤodeſty and Humility, | 
and as great a Simplicity in their Manners. as in 


zaly, though by this means they make their} 
Court to the King of Frauce at preſent, may! 
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lick Exigencies, when the Scarcity is not Uni- 
verſal. As the Adininiſtration of Affairs relating 


to theſe publick  Granaries, is not very different 


in any of the particular Governments, I ſhall con- 
tent my ſelf to ſet down the Rules obſerved in 
it by the little Common-wealth of Gezeva, in 
I which I had more Time to inform my ſelf of 

the Particulars than in any other There are 


Office. They are obliged to keep together a 
Proviſion ſufficient to feed the People at leaſt 
Two Years, in caſe of War or Famine. They 
of the greateſt Plenty, that ſo they may afford 
cheaper, and increaſe the publick Revenue at a 
niſh the Granaries from his own Fields, that ſo 


a Price, or put any bad Corn upon the Publick. 


Twelve Miles of Geneva, that Io the filling of 
their Magazines may not prejudice their Market, 


That ſuch a Collection of Corn may not ſpoil 
means is raiſed the-moſt conſiderable Branch of 
the publick Revenues ; the Corn being fold out 
at a much dearer Rate than tis bought up. 80 
which pays the Penſions of moſt of its Officers 
vellers, -or ſuch of their own Body as have Mo- 


Ouſes. 


Three of the Little Council deputed for this 


muſt take care to fill their Magazines in Times 
ſmall Expence of its Members. None of the 
Three Managers muſt, upon any Pretence, fur- 
they may have no Temptation to pay too great 


They muſt buy up no Corn growing within 


and raiſe the Price of their Proviſions at Home. 


in keeping, all the Inns and Publick-Houſes are 
obliged to furniſh themſelves: out of it, by wh ch 


that the greateſt Income of the Common wealth, 
and Miniſters, is raiſed on Strangers and Tra- 


ney enough to ſpend at Taverns and Publick- 
Ho 3 "FW 
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It is the Cuſtom in Geneva and Switterlary W 
to divide their Eſtates equally among all their 8 
Children, by which means every one lives at his s 
_ Eaſe without growing dangerous to the Repub- x 
lick, for as ſoon as an overgrown Eſtate falls 1 
into the Hands of one that has many Children, fi 
it is broken into ſo many Portions as render 1 


the Sharers of it Rich enough, without raiſing 
them too much above the Lebel of the reſt. 
Tbis is abſolutely neceſſary in theſe little Repub- 
licks, where the Rich Merchants live very much 
within their Eſtates, and by heaping up vaſt Sums 
from Year to Year might become formidable to 
the reſt of their Fellow-Citizens, and break the 
Equality, which is ſo neceſſary in theſe kinds of 
_ Governments, were there not means found out 
to diſtribute their Wealth among feveral Mem- 
ders of their Republick. At Geneva, for In- 
Nance, are Merchants reckon'd worth Twenty 
Hundred Thouſand Crowns,” though, perhaps, 
there is not one of them who ſpends to the value 
of Five Hundred Pounds a Year. _ 
Though the Proteſtants and Papiſts know ve- 
ry well that it is their common Intereſt to keep 
a ſteddy Neutrality in all the Wars between the 
States of Europe, they cannot forbear ſiding with 
à Party in their Diſcourſe. The Catholicks are 
zealous for the French King, as the Proteſtants 
do not a little glory in the Riches, Power, and good 
Succeſs of the Eugliſp and Dutebh, whom they 
look upon as the Bulwarks of the Reformation. 
The Miniſters in particular have often preached 
"againſt ſuch of their Fellow- Subjects as enter 
into the Troops of the French King; but ſo 
long as the Swiſt fee their Inteteſt in it, . the 
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verty will always hold them faſt to his Service. 
They have indeed the Exerciſe of their Religion, 
and their Miniſters with them, which 1s the more 
remarkable, becauſe the very ſame Prince refu- 
ſed even thoſe of the Church of England, who - 
follow'd their [Maſter to St. Germarms, the pub- 
lick Exerciſe of their Religion. 
Before I leave Switzerland I cannot but ob- 
ſerve, that the Notion of Witchcraft reigns ve- 


ry much in this Country. I have often been tired 


with Accounts of this Nature from very ſenſible 


Men, that are moſt of them furniſſid with Mat- _ 


ters of Fact which have happened, as they pre- 


tend, within the compaſs of their own Know- 


ledge. It is certain there have been many Execu- 
tions on this Account, as in the Canton of Berns 
there were ſome put to Death during my Stay 
at Geneva. The People are ſo univerſally infa- 
tuated with the Notion, that if a Cow falls ſick, 
it is Ten to One but an Old, Woman is clapt 
up in Priſon for it, and if the poor Creature 
chance to think © her ſelf a Witch, the whole 
Country is for hanging her up without Mercy. 
One finds indeed the ſame Humour prevail in 
moſt of the rocky barren Parts of Europe. Whe- 
ther it be that Poverty and Ignorance, which are 
generally the Products of theſe Countries, may 
really engage a Wretch in ſuch dark Practices, 
or whether or no the ſame Principles may not 
render the People too eredulous, and perhaps 
too eaſy to get rid of ſome of their unprofitable 
Members. et F1 Sv; ESE 17 offer ff fg 

A great Affair that employs the Swiſs Politicks 
at preſent is the Prince of Commis Succeſſion; to 
the —— in the Government of 
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Neuf Chatel. The Inhabitants of Nexf-Chatel 
can by no means think of ſubmitting themſelves 
to à Prince who is a Roman Catholick, and a 
Subject of Frauce. They were very attentive 
to his Conduct in the Principality of Orange, 
which they did not queſtion but he would Rule 
with all the Mildneſs and Moderation imagina- 
ble, as it would be the beſt Means in the World 
to recommend him to Neuf-Chatel. But not- 
withſtanding it was ſo much his Intereſt to ma- 
nage his Proteſtant Subjects in the Country, and 
the. ſtrong Aſſurances he had given them in pro- 
tecting them in all their Privileges, and particu- 
larly in the free Exerciſe of their Religion, he 
made over his Principality in a very little time 
for a Sum of Mony to the King of France. It is 
indeed generally believed the Prince of Conti 
would rather ſtill have kept his Title to Orange, 
but the ſame Reſpect which induced him to quit 
this Government, might at another time tempt 
him to give up that of Nef. Chatel on the like 
Conditions. The King of Pruſſia lays in his 
Claim for Nexf-Chatel, as he did for the Prin- 
Cipality of Orange, and *tis probable would be 
more acceptable to the Inhabitants than the o- 
ther, but they are generally diſpos'd to declare 
themſelves. a Free Common- wealth, after the 
Death of the Dutcheſs of Nemours, if the Swiſ 
will ſupport them. The Proteſtant Cantons 
ſeem much inclined to aſſiſt them, which they 
may very well do, in caſe the Putcheſs dies 
whilſt the King of France has his. Hands ſo full of 
Buſineſs on all fides of him. It certainly very 
much concerns them not to ſuffer the French 
King to eſlabliſn his Authority on this fide Mount 


Jura, 
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Jura, and on the very Borders of their Coun- 
try; but it is not eaſie to foreſee what a round 
Sum of Mony, or the Fear of a Rupture with 
France, may do among a People who have tame- 
ty ſuffer d the Franche Comp? to be ſeis'd on, 

and a Fort to be built within Cannon-ſhot of one 

of their Cantons. | | 7 

_ Thereis a new Sect ſprung up in Switzerland, 
which ſpreads very much in the Proteſtant Can 
tons. The Profeſſors of it call themſelves Pre- 
#:/ts : And as Enthuſiaſm carries Men generally 


from ſeveral Sectaries in other Countries. They 
pretend in general to great Refinements, as to 
what regards the Practice of Chriſtianity, and to 
obſerve the following Rules. To retire mack 
from the Converſation of the World: To fink 
themſelves into an entire Repoſe and Tranqui- 
lity of Mind. In this State of Silence to attend 
the ſecret Illapſe and Flowings in of the Holy 
Spirit, that may fill their Minds with Peace and 
Conſolation, Joys or Raptures. To favour all 
his ſecret Intimations, and (Hive themſelves up 
intirely to his Conduct and Direction, fo as nei- 
ther to ſpeak, move, or act, but as they find his 
Impulſe on their Souls. To 'retrench them- 
ſelves within the Conveniencies and Neceſſities 
of Life. To make a Covenant with all their 
Senſes, ſo far as to ſhun the Smell of a Roſeor 
Violet, and to turn away their Eyes from a beau- 
tiful Proſpect. To avoid, as much as is poſſible, 
what the World calls Innocent Pleaſures, leit 
they ſhould have their Affections tainted by any 
Senſuality, and diverted from the Love of him 
Who is to be the only Comfort, Repoſe, Hope, 
„ N 3 and 


to the like Extravagancies, they differ but little 
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and Delight, of their whole Beings. This Se& 
prevails very much among the Proteſtarits of Ger- 
many, as well as thoſe of Switzerland, and has 
occafion'd ſeveral Edicts againſt it in the Dutchy 
of Saxony. The Profeſſors of it are accus'd of 
all the ill Practices which may ſeem to be the 
Conſequence of their Principles, as that they a- 
kcribe the worſt of Actions, which their own vi- 
cious Tempers throw them upon, to the Dictates 
of the Holy Spirit; that both Sexes under Pre- 
tence of Devout Converſation viſit one another 
at all Hours, and in all Places, without any re- 
gard to common Decency, often making their 
Religion a Cover for their Immoralities 3 and 
that the very beſt of them are poſleſs'd with Spi- 
ritual, Pride, and a Contempt for all ſuch asare 
not of their own Seq. The Noman Catholicks, 
who reproach the Proteſtants for their breaking 
into ſuch a Multitude of Religions, have cer- 
tainly taken the moſt effectual way in the World 
for the keeping their Flocks 15 98 - I don't 
mean the Puniſhments they inflict on Mens Per- 
' ſons, which are commonly look'd upon as the 
chief Methods; by which they deter; them from 
breaking through the Pale of the Church, though 
certainly theſe lay a very great Reſtraint on thoſe 
of the Roman Catholick Perſuaſion. But Itake 
one great Cauſe why there are ſo few Setts in 
the Church of Rowe, to be the Multitude of Con- 
'vents, with which they -every where abound, that 
ſerve as Receptacles for all thoſe fiery Zealots 
who would ſet the Church in a Flame, were-not 
they got together in theſe Houſes of Devotion. 
All Men of dark Tempers, according to their 
Degree, of Melancholy or Enthuſiaſm, may 58 
| | 2 
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Convents fitted to their Humours, and meet 
with Companions as gloomy as themſelves. 80 
that what the Proteſtants would call a Fanatick, 


ſuch an Order; as I have been told of an E Crs 

Merchant at Lisbon, who after ſome at 5 fs 
appointments in the World was reſolv'd to turn 
Quaker or Capuchin; for, in the Change of Re- 
ligion, Men of ordinary Underſtandings don't 
fo much conſider the Principles, as the Practice 
of thoſe to whom they go over. 1 IRR 
From St. Gaal I took Horſe to the Lake of 
Conſtance, which lyes at two Leagues Diſtance 
from it, and is form'd by the Entry of the K Hine. This 


neſs with that of Gene va; it appears more beautiful 
to the Eye, but wants the fruitful Fields and 
Vineyards that border upon the other. It receives 
its Name from Conſtance, the chief Town on its 
Banks. When the Cantons of Bern and Zurich 
propoſed, at a general Diet, the Incorporating 
Geneva in the number of the Cantons, the Roman 
Catholick Party, fearing the Proteſtant Iutereſt 
— receive by it too great a Strengthning, pro- 
poſed at the ſame time the Incantoning of Con- 
ſtance, as a Counterpoiſe ; to which the Proteſt 
| ants not conſenting, the whole Project fell to the 
Ground. We croſs'd the Lake to Lindau, and 
in ſeveral Parts of it obſerved abundance of little 
Bubbles of Air, that came working upward from 
the very Bottom of the Lake. The Watermen 
dold us, thàt they are obſerved always to riſe in the 
ſame Places, from whence they conclude them to 
be ſo many Springs that break out of the Bottom 
of the Lake. Linda is an Imperial Town ona 
0 N 4 5 


is in the Roman Church a Religious of ſuch r 


zs the only Lake in Europe that diſputes for Great= 5 
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little Iſland that lyes at about three Hundred Paces 
from the firm Land, to which it is join'd by a huge 
Bridge of Wood. The Inhabitants were all in 
Arms when we paſs'd through it, being under 
great Apprehenfions of the Duke of Bavaria, af- 
ter his having fallen upon Ulm and Memmingben. 
They flatter themſelves, that by cutting their Bridge 
they could hold out againſt his Army: But, in all 


probability, a Shower of Bombs would quickly 
reduce the Eurgeois to ſurrender. They were | 


formerly Bombarded by Guſtauus Adolphas. We 
were advis'd by our Merchants, by no. means to 
venture our ſelves in the Duke of Bavaria's Coun- 
try, o that we had the Mortification to loſe the 
Sight of Munich, Ausburg, and Ratisbon, and were 
forced to take our Way to Vienna through the Tirol, 
where we had very little to entertain us beſides 


the natural face of the Country. 
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| 2 * es TER having edaſled the Alps for 

N22 Hme time, we at laſt entered them 
by a Paſſige which leads into te 
E long Valley of the Tirol, and fol 
Ae) >Z&EF lowing the Courſe of the River Inn 4 
* FR * we came to {zſpruck, that receives _— 
its Name trom this River any is the Capital City i 


of the Tirol. 


Taſpruck is a handſome Town, though not a + 
great one, and was formerly the Refidence of te 
Arch- Dukes who were Counts of Tirol: The 
Palace where they uſed to keep their Court i is Bar _— 
ther Convenient than Magnificent. The - 3 
Hall is indeeda very noble Room, the Wal Tf ; 
it are painted in Freſco, and repreſent the Labours 
of Hercules. Many of them look very racked 
though a great part of the Workhas been crack 
by Earthquakes, which are very frequent in this 
Country. There is a little Wooden Palace that 

bohdirs' on the other, whither the Cont uſed to 
L, If retire at the firſt ſhake of an Earthquak. F faw 
here the largeſt Menage that I have me with any 
where elfe. At one eng of it is à great Partition 
9 an Opera. 192 ſhowed us alſo a 
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very pretty Theatre. The laſt Comedy that was 


acted on it was deſigned by the Jeſuits for the En- 


tertainment of the Queen of the Romans, who 
paſs'd this way from Hanover to Vienna. The 
Compliment which the Fathers made her Ma- 


jeſty on this occaſion was very particular; and did 


not a little expoſe them to the Raillery of the Court. 

For the Arms of Hanover being a Horſe, the Fa- 

thers thought it a very pretty Alluſion to repreſent 
the Queen by Bucepbalac, chat would let no Body 
get upon him but Alexander the Great. The 
ooden Horſe that acted this notable Part is ſtill 

to be ſeen behind the Scenes. In one of the Rooms 

of the Palace which is hung with the Pictures of 
ſeveral Illuſtrious Perſons, they . ſhowed us the 

Portrait of Mary Queen of the Scots, who was 


beheaded in the Reign of Queen Elizabetb. The 


Gardens about the Houſe are very large, but ill 
kept. There is in the middle of them a beauti- 


ful Statue in Braſs of an Arch- Duke Leopold on 


lorſeback: There are near it twelve other Fi- 
gures of Water-Nymphs and River-Gods well caſt, 
and as big as the Life. They were deſigned. for 
the Ornaments, of a Water-Work, as one might 
eaſily make a great Variety of Jetteaus, at a ſmall 
Expence, in a Garden that has the River zz run- 
ning by its Walls. The late Duke of Lirra/ had 
this Palace, and the Government of the Tirol, aſ- 
ſigned him by the Emperor, and his Lady the Queen 
Dowager of Poland lived here ſeveral Vears after 
the Death of the Duke her Husband. There are 
covered Galleries that lead from the Palace to five 
different (hurches. I paſſed 2 4 a very long 
one which reaches to the Church of the Capacin 
Convent, where the Duke of Lorrain uſec dee 
; X af d 5 0 
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to aſſiſt at theit Midnight Devotions. They ſhow-! * = 


ed us in this Convent the Apartments of Maxime! 
lian, who was Arch-Duke and Count of Tirol a- 


bout Fourſcore Years | ago. This Prince, at the 


ſame time that he kept the Government in his 


Hands, lived in this Convent with all the Rigor 
and Auſterity of a Capucin. His Anti- chamber 


and Room of Audience are little ſquare Chambers 
Wainſeoated. His private Lodgings are three or 


four ſmall. Rooms faced with a kind of Fret- work, 


that makes them look like little Hollow Caverns 
in a Rock. They preſerve this Apartment of the 
Convent uninhabited, and ſhow in it the Altar, Bed 
and Stove, as likewiſe a Picture and a Stamp of 


this Devout Prince. The Church of the Frauciſ- 


can Convent is famous for the Monument of the 
Emperor Maximilian the Firſt, which ſtands in 
the midſt of it. It was erected to him by his 
Grand-Son Ferdinand the Firſt, who probably 
looked upon this Emperor as the Founder of the 
Anfirian Greatneſs. For as by his own Marriage 
he annexed the Low - Countries to the Houſe of 


Auſtria, fo by matching his Son to Joan of Arra- 


gon he ſettled on his Poſterity the Kingdom of 


Spain, and by the Marriage of his Grand- Son 


*erdinand got into his Family the Kingdoms of 
Bohemia and Hungary. This Monument is only 


Honorary, for the Aſhes of the Emperor lye elſe- 


where. On the Top of it is a Brazen Figure of 
Maximilian on his Knees, and on the Sides of it 
a beautiful Bas Relief repreſenting the Actions of 
this Prince. His whole Hiſtory is digeſted into 
Twenty Four ſquare Panels of Sculpture in Bas 
Relief. The Subject of two of them is his Con- 


federacy with Fleury the Eighth, and the vue 
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they made together upon Fauce. On each Side of 
this Monument is a Row of very noble Brazen 
Statues much bigger than the Life, moſt of them 
— ſuch as were ſome way or other re- 
lated to Maximilian. Among the reft is one that 
the Fathers of the Conventtell us repreſents King 
Arthur the old Britiſh King. But what Relation 
had that Arthur to Maximilian? I don't queſtion 
therefore but it was deſigned for Prince Arthur, 


Elder Brother of Heury the Eighth, who had e- 


ſpouſed Catharine, Siſter of Maximilian, whoſe 


Divorce afterwards gave occaſion to ſuch ſignal 


Revolutions in Exgland. This Church was built 
by Ferdinand the Firſt One ſees in it a kind of 
Offer at Modern Architecture, but at the ſame 
time that the Architect has ſhown his Diſlike of 


the Gozhick manner, one may ſee very well that 


in that Age they were not, at leaſt in this Coun- 
try, arrived at the Knowledge of the true Way. 
The Portal, for Example, conſiſts of a Compoſite 
Order unknown to the Antients ; the Ornaments 
indeed are taken from them, but ſo put together 
that you ſee the Volutes of the Ionic, the Foliage 
of the Corinthian, and the Uovali of the Doric 
mix'd without any Regularity on the ſame Capi- 
tal. So the Vault of the Church, tho' broad e- 
nough, is encumber'd with too many little Tricks 
in Sculpture. It is indeed ſupported with ſingle 
Columns inſtead of thoſe vaſt Cluſters of little 
Pillars that one meets with in Gothic Cathedrals, 
but at the ſame time theſe Columns are of no regu- 
lar Order, and at leaſt twice too long for their Pi 
ameter. There are other Churches in the Town, 
and two or three Palaces which are of a more Mo- 
dern Make, and built with a good Fancy. Pak was 
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. ſhown. the little Notredame that is handſomly de- 
lign'd, and topp'd with a Cupola. It was made as an 
tering of Gratitude to the Bleſſed Virgin, for ha- 

ving defended the Country of the Tirol againſt the 
Viforious Arms of Gaſtavus Adolphus, who could 
not enter this Part of the Empire after having 
over- run moſt of the reſt, This Temple was 
therefore built by the Contributions of the whole 
Country. At about half a League's diſtance from 
Tuſprack ſtands the Caſtle of Amras, furniſh'd with 
a. prodigious Quantity of Medals, and many 
other ſorts of Rarities both in Nature and Art, for 
which I muſt refer the Reader to Monfieur Pa- 
tin's Account in his Letter to the Duke of ir- | 
zemberg, having my ſelf had neither Time nor Op- = | 
— to enter into a particular Examination of | 
From I»ſpruck we came. to.Hall, that lyes at a 

. League diſtance on the fame River. This Place 
de is particularly famous for its Salt- Works. There 


\ 


ts 
\er I tranſparent kind of Rock not unlike Allum, ex- 
ge treamly ſolid, and as piquant to the Tongue as 4 
Ne Salt it ſelf. - Four or five hundred Men are al- + 
pi- ways at work in theſe Mountains, where as ſoon . 1 
e- as they have hewn down any Quantities of the 1 
ks Rock they let in their Springs and Reſervoirs a- [1 
gle mong their Works. The Water eats away and F 
tle I diflolves the Particles of Salt which are mix'd in 1 
als, the Stone, and is convey'd by long Troughs and x 
- BK Canals from the Mines to the Town of Hall, 1 
Di. Þ where 'tis received in vaſt Ciſterns, and boil'd off 4 
n, | fromajime toitime.. 2 ,, aa tl it 
Ho- They make after the rate of eight hundred if 
was | Lowes a Week, each Loaf four hundred Pound 1 
wn Weight. This would raiſe a great Revenue 2 ! 


are in the Neighbourhood vaſt Mountains of a 
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tlie Emperor, were there here ſuch a Tax on Salt C: 
as there is in France. At preſent he clears but 
two hundred thouſand” Crowns à Year, after 
having defray'd* all the Charges of working 
it Thereare in Switzerland, and other Parts of 
the Alpr, ſeveral of theſe Quarries of Salt that 
turn to very little Account, by reaſon of the 
great Quantities of Wood they conſume. 
The Salt-Works at Hall have a great Conveni- 
ence for Fuel, which ſwims down to them on the Ri- 
ver Inn. This River, durng its Courſe through the 
Tirol, is generally ſhut up between a double Range 
of Mountains that are moſt” of them cover'd with 
Woods of Fir-Trees. Abundance of ' Peaſants 
are mpegs in the hewing down of the largeſt 
of theſe Trees, that, after they are bark*d and cut in- 
to Shape, are tumbled down from the Mountains- 
into the Stream of the River, which carries thein | 
off to the Salt-Works.At Inſpracktheytake up vaſt 
Quantities for the Convents and publick Officers, 
who have a certain Portion of it allotted them by | 
the Emperor: the reſt of it paſſes on to Hall. There 
are generally ſeveral hundred Loads afloat, for they 
begin to cut above twenty- five Leaves up the River 
above Hall, and there are other Rivers that flow into 
the Iun, which bring in their Contributions: Theſe 
Salt Works, and a Mint that is eſtabliſn'd at the 
fame Place, have render'd this Town, notwith · | 
ſtanding the Neighbourhood of the Capital City, feed 
almoſt as populons as Iuſpruc it ſelf; The ire 
Deſign of this Mint is to Work off part of the its | 
Metals which are found in the neighbouring I that; 
Mountains; where, as we were told, there are © Moy 
ſeven thoufand Men in conftant Employ, At | fidin 
Hall we took a Boat to carry us to Vienna. The the 
firſt Night we Jay at Rottenburg, where is a ſtrong dire 
. 8 Calle i =: 


cloſe: Priſoner in this Caſtle, who, as they told 


Caſtle above the Town. Count Serin is ſtill 


us in the Town, had loſt his Senſes by his 
long Impriſonment and Afflictions. The next 
Day we din'd at Kaff-/tain, where there is a 


Fortreſs on a high Rock above the Town almoſt 


inacceſſible on all Sides: This being a Frontier Place 
on the Dutchy of Bavaria, where we enter d af- 
ter about an Hour's Rowing from ee 
It was the pleaſanteſt Voyage in the World to 
follow the Windings of this: River Inn through 
ſuch a Variety of pbeaſing Scenes as the Courſe 
of it naturally led us. We had ſometimes on each 
Side us avaſt Extent of naked Rocks and Moun- 
tains; broken into a thouſand ĩrregular Steeps and 
Precipices; in other Places we ſaw a long Foreſt of 
Fir-Trees ſo thick ſet together, that it was impoſs 
ſible to diſcover any of the Soil they grew upon 
and riſing up ſo regularly one above another; 


as to give us the View of: a whole Wood at 


once. The time of the Vear, that had given the 


Leaves of the Trees ſo many different Colours; 
compleated the Beauty of the Proſpect. But as 


the Materials of a fine: Landskip are not always 
the moſt profitable to the Owner of them, Wwe 
met with but very little Corn or Paſturage 
for the Proportion of Earth that we | paſs*d: 
through, the Lands of the Tirol not being able to 


feed the Inhabitants. This long Valley of the 


Tirol lyes encloſed. on all Sides by the Alpr, tho? 
its Dominions (ſhoot. out into ſeveral - Branches 

that lye among the Breaks and Hollows of the 
Mountains. It is govern'd by three Councils re- 
ſiding at Inſpruch, one ſits upon Life and / Death; 
the Other is for Taxes and Impoſitions, and a 
third for the common Di iſtributions of Juſtice. 
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As theſe Courts regulate themſelves by the Or- 
ders they receive from the Imperial Court, ſo in 
many Caſes there are Appeals from them to Vien- 
za. The Inhabitants of the Tirol have many par- 
ticular Privileges above thoſe of the other Here- 
ditary Countries of the Emperor. For as they 

are naturally well fortify'd among their Moun- 
_ tains, and at the ſame time border upon many diffe- 
rent Governments, as the Gr:/oxs, — Swiſs, 
. Bavarians, &c. a ſevere Treatment might tempt 
them to ſet up for a Republick, or at leaſt throw 
themſelves under the milder Government of fome 
of their Neighbours : Beſides that their Country is 
poor, and that the Emperor draws -confiderable 
Incomes out of its Mines of Salt and Metal. They 
are theſe Mines that fill the Country with greater 
Numbers of People than it would be able to bear 
without the Importation of Corn from Foreign 
Parts. The Emperor has Forts and Cittadels at 
the Entrance of all the Paſſes that lead into the 
Tirol, which are ſo advantagiouſly- placed upon 
Rocks and Mountains, that they command all the 


Vallies and Avenues. that lye about them. Be 


fides that the Country it ſelf is cut into fo many 
Hills and Inequalities, as would render it defen- 
fible by a very little Army againſt a numerous E- 
nemy. It was therefore generally thought the Duke 
of Bauaria would not attempt the cutting off a- 
ny Succours that were ſent to Prince Eugene; or 
the forcing his Way through the Tirol into Italy. 
The River zz, that had hitherto been ſhut up 
among Mountains, paſſes generally througha wide 
open Country during all its Courſe through Ba- 
varia, which is a Voyage of two Days, aſter the 
rate of twenty Leagues a Day. ** 
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